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LA CATABASE DANS LE MONDE GREC 
ENTRE SON PASSÉ ET SON AVENIR 


En dépit de son épineuse complexité, la catabase est un thème privilégié 
pour approfondir notre connaissance — même limitée et parfois anachro- 
nique — des mentalités et des modalités selon lesquelles fonctionnait la 
pensée, en Grèce ancienne et ailleurs. Les croyances en l’au-delà sont quasi 
universelles. L'idée de pouvoir, sous une forme ou une autre, « descendre 
aux Enfers » s'inscrit au chapitre des représentations religieuses les plus 
complexes, celui du trépas et de la vie dans l'outre-tombe — en tant 
qu'existence aprés la mort et source potentielle d'immortalité —, mais aussi 
du passage de l'ici-bas vers l'au-delà, du cheminement en quéte du savoir 
absolu et de la vérité d'essence divine, voire de l'accés aux réalités ultimes. 
De fait, c'est tout le paysage de la communication entre les mondes et toute 
l'eschatologie ancienne qui sont au rendez-vous. La description de ces 
voyages, particuliérement variée, va du plus détaillé au plus réservé, un trait 
qui, délibérément ou non, entretient le mystére. Une chose est süre toute- 
fois : la katábasis dans la culture gréco-romaine est à ce point omniprésente 
qu'elle rend impérieuse une intensification de la recherche afin de rendre 
compte de toute son épaisseur historique dans le cadre plus large de la 
culture, de la philosophie et de la religion. Il faut en outre prêter attention au 
probléme crucial des contextes, des relectures et des recouvrements, et dé- 
passer l’irréductibilité de certains modèles interprétatifs contemporains. 


La catabase n'a jamais manqué de susciter l'intérét mais, para- 
doxalement, elle n'a recu que peu d'attention pour elle-méme, à tel point 
que toute tentative de définition demeure sujette à controverse. Si la biblio- 
graphie est ancienne et vénérable, le dossier demeure en friche '. Ce qui a 


1. A. DIETERICH, Nekyia: Beiträge zur Erklärung der neuentdeckten Petrus- 
apokalypse, Leipzig, Teubner, 1893 (2° éd. annot.: R. WUNSCH, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1913); E.NORDEN, P Vergilius Maro Aeneis VI, Leipzig, Teubner, 1903; 
R. GANSCHINIETZ, « Katábasis », dans G. WISSOWA, W. KROLL (éd.), Paulys Realen- 
cyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 10, 2, Stuttgart, J. B. Metzler, col. 
2359-2449 ; J. KROLL, Beiträge zum Descensus ad Inferos, Königsberg, Hartung, 1922 ; 
ID., Gott und Hólle: Der Mythos vom Descensuskampfe, Leipzig - Berlin, Teubner, 1932 
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retenu l’intérêt des chercheurs, ce sont avant tout les exploits des héros 
descendus aux Enfers, alors que le royaume d'Hadés lui-même et les realia 
de leur voyage demeuraient dans l’ombre. Quant aux realia des catabases 
rituelles, qui existent, ils ne sont pour ainsi dire jamais décrits. On travaille 
donc avec des contextes qui sont esquivés dans l’étude des mythes et 
difficilement accessibles dans celle du rite. Cet état de fait conduit à la sépa- 
ration de la catabase racontée dans le mythe et celle que tentent les Grecs 
dans certains de leurs cultes. Toutes deux pourtant proviennent d’une même 
matrice, comme les deux faces d’une même médaille, et doivent être ana- 
lysées de concert. Ainsi dans l’« orphisme », une géographie mythique ne 
côtoie-t-elle pas l'accomplissement de rites préparatoires à l'envolée de 
l’âme dans l’Hadès, laquelle, aprés avoir franchi le cap des gardiens, peut 
enfin échapper à la métempsycose ? 


Pour répondre à la question « Qu'est-ce qu'une catabase ? », nous 
avons orienté les participants autour de quatre axes majeurs : (1) la descente 
aux Enfers dans le mythe et la littérature, (2) la caractérisation des sémes 
catabasiques, (3) les élaborations philosophiques et « théologiques », et 
enfin (4) la catabase dans le culte, avec ses aspects rituels. 


Aspects mythiques et littéraires de la katábasis 


Les katabáseis littéraires — on pourrait dire aussi « populaires » ou 
mythiques — partagent, sans lien nécessaire avec les croyances et les pra- 
tiques rituelles, bien des points communs, telle la mise en scéne épique de 
l'au-delà — ou de différents au-delàs —, des chemins qui y ménent ou des fa- 
cons de s'y rendre. À la typologie des héros de ces descentes, héros souvent 
d'exception, doit étre couplée celle des voyages qu'ils sont censés effectuer, 
le tout en fonction des stratégies narratives mises en œuvre. C'est qu'aller 
aux Enfers engage d'emblée la question délicate et symbolique de l'identité 
des voyageurs et du but de leur entreprise. Quelques dossiers ont été sé- 
lectionnés : Ulysse, Héraclés, Pirithoos et Thésée, Orphée, Énée. Sy 
ajoutent un certain nombre de voyages surnaturels accomplis par d’autres 
héros non moins privilégiés (comme Jason ou Persée), voire les mêmes, et 
qui, même s’ils ne conduisent pas explicitement aux Enfers, concernent des 


(= Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, 20) (réimpr. 1963) ; R. J. CLARK, Catabasis: Vergil 
and the Wisdom Tradition, Amsterdam, Grüner, 1979. 
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lieux qui s’assimilent à l’au-delà ou se définissent comme des incursions 
dans l’autre monde, dans une temporalité autre. Tel est le voyage qui 
conduit Héraclès au Jardin des Hespérides ou par-delà l’Océan, dont les 
plaines brumeuses et les grasses prairies sont en permanence baignées de la 
lumière du couchant. D'autres voyages, nocturnes ceux-là, sont coulés dans 
le même moule, comme la Dolonie ou la visite de Priam à Achille. Ulysse 
détient sans doute la palme des passeurs de mondes (île des Cyclopes, 
Phéacie, île de Calypso, etc.). Même les héros déchus, tels Bellérophon, 
Ixion, Tantale, Sisyphe ou Endymion, voient leur mort se confondre avec 
des supplices éternels, sans qu'aucun d'eux ne revienne au statut terrestre 
qu'il avait au départ : petit à petit, ces lieux de supplice sont transférés vers 
le monde d'en bas et laissent entrevoir un pan de la topographie infernale, 
espace à jamais insondable par la raison ou l'expérience. La nature d'entre- 
deux du voyage dans l'au-delà s'adapte à merveille à la nature double et 
ambivalente des demi-dieux (cf. Virgile, Énéide, VI, 129-131) qui s'y 
essaient, figures intermédiaires, mi-mortelles mi-divines. Par un étrange 
paradoxe, les dieux subissent eux-mémes, dans l'imaginaire grec, littéraire 
ou iconographique, la fascination de visiter les Enfers: Perséphone, 
Hermès, Dionysos, Hécate ou Iris y font jouer leurs affinités naturelles avec 
les lieux d'entre-deux, à la fois de rupture et de contact, voire avec les non- 
lieux obscurs qui bordent l’au-delà. Hermès, entre tous, fréquente ces 
endroits que les autres dieux évitent, telle l'ile de Calypso, et se pose en 
yvxonopnóc au dernier chant de l’ Odyssée, menant les âmes vers l’Hadès. Il 
est seul parmi les dieux à connaitre le chemin du retour. Ses catabases s'ap- 
parentent, dérivent ou sont influencées par la littérature des katabdseis hé- 
roiques et/ou divines du Proche-Orient. D’où l'importance, dans notre col- 
loque, d'une approche comparative entre les catabases et les motifs spéci- 
fiques de la littérature catabasique en d'autres traditions mythiques et reli- 
gieuses (hittite, égyptienne, irano-indienne, « orphique », romaine, proto- 
chrétienne, byzantine, islandaise, voire moderne). Mais on a pris soin ici 
d'éviter toute dérive vers un Ur-scénario catabasique (proche-oriental ou 
autre) duquel dériveraient tous les autres. 


La premiére étape de notre réunion a visé donc la « biographie » des 
héros de catabase, pour cerner les traits et les vertus spécifiques (conformes 
à l'excellence de l'áge héroique) qui, dans leur identité, les prédisposent de 
leur vivant à pareilles pérégrinations. Leur ascendance divine y compte pour 
beaucoup. Les mythes et la poésie épique décrivent peu la psychologie des 
personnages, laquelle se forge à l'aune des mises à l'épreuve successives 
lors des périples catabasiques. Les héros sont en règle générale des Kodpot, 
promis à une expérience de passage : leurs mythes participent des récits sur 


x 


les «rites d'initiation », générés à une époque où l'éducation des jeunes 
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gens reflétait aussi bien certaines institutions sociales réelles et mythiques 
qu’une démarche poétique. Les mythes archaïques conservés réservent une 
large place à ce temps héroïque où les frontières entre le divin et l’humain 
n'étaient pas encore définitivement fixées, et autorisaient, dans leur perméa- 
bilité, des voyages qui, plus tard, deviendraient impossibles. 


Les parcours de catabase se trouvent donc balisés de multiples sémes du 
monde infernal et d'au-delà des lieux-frontiéres qui, pour les vrais héros, 
assistés par les dieux, se muent en voies de passage. Ces voyages, dans la 
poésie orale, sont parsemés de motifs polysémiques, jamais tressés à 
l'identique : voyage aller/retour et vóotoc, espionnage et embuscades noc- 
turnes, vol de troupeaux toujours chthoniens, maturation à l'áge adulte, le 
tout teinté de motifs « chamaniques » (au sens trés large). D'un cóté, il 
convient de penser ces thémes en fonction de leurs affinités avec la cata- 
base, selon une longue lignée interprétative de J. Kroll à M. Davies *. De 
l'autre, il faut être attentif à l'influence des katabäseis littéraires sur la tra- 
dition : pour chaque récit ou groupe de récits, le cadre historique et des 
codes religieux et culturels, qui conditionnent largement la composition, 
ainsi que des impératifs de chaque genre littéraire (épique, lyrique, tragique, 
comique, parodique) ont été mis en lumiére. Entre le traitement de la 
Nékyia d'Ulysse ou de la descente d'Orphée dans l’épopée, la poésie ly- 
rique, le théátre ou les rhapsodies orphiques, il y a des parentés frappantes, 
mais aussi de substantielles différences à mettre en valeur *. 


2. J. KROLL, Gott und Hólle ... (voir supra, n. 1), p. 389-398 ; J. H. CROON, The 
Herdsman of the Dead. Studies on Some Cults, Myths and Legends of the Ancient Greek 
Colonization-Area, Utrecht, H. de Vroede, 1952 ; H. J. ROSE, « Chthonian Cattle », 
Numen 1 (1954), p. 213—227 ; J. FONTENROSE, Python. A Study of Delphic Myth and Its 
Origins, Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, University of California Press, 1959 ; Clara 
GALLINI, « Animali e al di là », SMSR 30 (1951), p. 65-81 ; B. LINCOLN, « The Indo- 
European Cattle-Raiding Myth », HR 16 (1976), p. 42-65 ; ID., Priests, Warriors and 
Cattle. A Study in the Ecology of Religions, Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1981, p. 110-113 ; W. BURKERT, « Le mythe de Géryon. Pers- 
pectives préhistoriques et tradition rituelle », dans B. GENTILI et G. PAIONI (éd.), 7/ mito 
greco. Atti del Convegno internazionale (Urbino 7-12 maggio 1973), Roma, Università 
di Urbino, 1977, p. 273-283 ; ID., Structure and History in Greek Mythology and Ritual, 
Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, University of California Press, 1979, p. 83-94; 
P. WALCOT, « Cattle Raiding, Heroic Tradition and Ritual: The Greek Evidence », HR 18 
(1979), p. 326-351 ; M. DAVIES, « Stesichorus’ Geryoneis and Its Folk-Tale Origins », 
CQ n. s. 38 (1988), p. 277-290. 

3. Communications : Alberto BERNABÉ, Why a Katábasis? Motivations of the De- 
scent to the Netherworld in Greece and the Ancient Near East ; Daniela BONANNO, 
Jouer avec les dieux : la katábasis de Rhampsinite dans l'Hadés (Hdt., 2, 122) ; Jan 
BREMMER, Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ Descent into the Underworld ; Stamatia DOVA, 
Theseus, Peirithous, and the Poetics of a Failed Katábasis ; George GAZIS, When the 
Dead Speak: Odyssey 11 and the Alternative Traditions of Hades ; Lynn KOZAK, The 
Revenants ; Sara MACÍAS OTERO, The Descent to Hades in Greek Tragedy ; Teodoro 
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Paysages de la katábasis : 
espace-temps, effets visuels/sonores et récits de catabase 


La riche typologie des héros associés par la tradition à l'au-delà et ses 
voles d'accés explique la diversité des approches appliquées au théme de la 
catabase. Le colloque a tenté de cerner les stratégies narratives dans la 
construction spatio-temporelle des cheminements décrits : du point de vue 
temporel, tous les scénarios catabasiques sont nocturnes et reliés aux mémes 
instances temporelles, et cosmiques d'ailleurs, à savoir le coucher du Soleil 
ou le lever de la Lune, ou encore à midi précis, « l'heure religieuse par ex- 
cellence » ^. Au-delà des topoi littéraires, ces similitudes sont porteuses de 
sens. Les marqueurs temporels agissent en miroir avec les marqueurs 
spatiaux, scandant ainsi le rythme des multiples passages qu'ils opérent en 
simultanéité : entre des points spatiaux opposés, entre les pôles cosmiques 
qu'ils représentent, du couchant au levant, du monde de dessus au monde du 
dessous, d'un état ontologique à l'autre, d'un áge et statut à l'autre. 


L'inventaire des figures, tant spatiales que temporelles, qui rapprochent 
ces récits des « rituels éphébiques à l'áge adulte » est éclairant : séparation 
du foyer et du monde maternel, équipement / déguisement, voyage furtif et 
nocturne vers les goyatiai et un monde fondamentalement autre, états inter- 
médiaires, rencontre avec un protecteur divin dans un heureux Ko1p6c, 
épreuves d'intelligence, de ruse, de force et habiletés du héros, mort 
rituelle / symbolique, mutations et retour à la vie, bain lié aux transitions 
entre vie et mort, retour chez soi / à la cité ou accés à une nature immortelle 
(apothéose, catastérisme, voire immortalité). 


Défiant toute « logique », la topographie des voyages infernaux reléve 
d'une tradition épique qui néglige la réalité au profit des repéres abstraits et 
symboliques. On retrouve ainsi les différents lieux, et ce n'est jamais ano- 
din, au-delà de l'Océan — qui est une frontière entre le monde d'en deçà et 
l'au-delà —, aux portes du Couchant ou du Levant voire au Grand Nord, 
mais tous attenants à l'Hadés, ambivalents et marqués de puissants 
symboles à valeur eschatologique. Au plan symbolique et structural, tous se 
valent: dans les éoyatiai où coexistent les contraires, on assiste à la 
(con)fusion entre l'est et l'ouest car, aux extrémités de la terre, tous les ni- 
veaux du monde fusionnent en espaces liminaux situés betwixt and between 
ou in and out of time, pour reprendre les célébres expressions de Victor 
Turner. En ces lieux-frontiéres, les sémes de l'accés à l'immortalité / l'au- 


MANRIQUE ANTÓN, Gods and Heroes on their Way to Hell: Katábasis in the Poetic 
Edda ; Philippe SWENNEN, Le théme de la katábasis dans le monde indo-iranien ancien. 

4. Selon l'expression de R. CAILLOIS, « Les démons du midi », RHR 115 (1937), 
p. 142-173 (1** partie) ; RHR 116 (1937), p. 54-83 (2° partie) et p. 143-186 (3° partie). 
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delà, du passage rituel et initiatique, de la transformation ontologique et de 
la régénération ne sont pas loin non plus. 


Un dernier inventaire à dresser concerne les images récurrentes 
(onpata) visuelles et sonores qui, loin de simplement pimenter les récits, 
participent de la nature de l'espace traversé — terres et hypostases du monde 
infernal. Il en ressort souvent une impression de passages qui s'additionnent 
les uns aux autres : ascension de montagnes, traversée de défilés et de prés 
fleuris, toujours incorruptibles et lieux de pacage du bétail divin ; traversée 
de marais, ou de paysages désolés jusque dans leur végétation (mais, autant 
que la prairie, une ouverture sur les Enfers) ; traversée de fleuves (divins) 
aux tourbillons profonds, dont les rivages sont lieux d'entre-deux et de 
contact, tout comme les cótes marines ; descente dans des grottes profondes 
et embrumées, repaire de créatures monstrueuses et redoutables ; fran- 
chissement de portes et seuils sous la surveillance attentive de leurs gar- 
diens, marque par excellence de l'entre-deux-mondes. S’y ajoutent d'autres 
images visuelles et sonores, tout aussi symboliques: tourbillons, mu- 
gissements, rugissements, sifflements, cris aigus, lamentations, tonnerre cé- 
leste et souterrain. Loin d'étre un embellissement dramatique, ces motifs 
sont l'expression de la nature autre du monde qui s'ouvre devant le voya- 
geur, son statut inviolable et l'interdit qui le consacre. Les effets visuels et 
auditifs ouvrent enfin sur les émotions des héros — résultante peut-être des 
représentations et des croyances sur la mort et sur Hadés —, dont notamment 
la peur, voire la terreur, inséparables de la catabase, tant poétique que ri- 
tuelle 5. 


Katábasis, philosophie et « théologie » 


Si les catabases mythopoétiques confèrent le KAéoc et le culte héroïque, 
celles du domaine « théo-philosophique » se constituent en véritables quêtes 
du savoir, parfois absolu. Certains participants au colloque se sont donc at- 
tardés aux « maîtres de vérité » ou « sages grecs », dont la tradition connue 
remonte au VI^ siècle avant notre ère et dont les « vies », très fragmentaires, 
ont été en permanence retouchées dans l’Antiquité, amendées, « rationna- 
lisées » par les auteurs littéraires et les philosophes. Ces voyageurs du sa- 
voir, qu’ils agissent d’eux-mêmes ou sous l’inspiration divine, jouissent de 


5. Communications : Marie-Claire BEAULIEU, Ulysse et l'Hadés brumeux : catabase 
et anabase dans l'Odyssée ; Jonathan BURGESS, Localization of the Odyssey’s Under- 
world ; Daniel OGDEN, Katábasis and the Serpent ; Thierry PETIT, Sphinx et katábasis 
dans la peinture de vases ; Yann LECLERC, Paysages de la catabase ; Fátima DÍEZ 
PLATAS, The Success of Dionysos: A Discussion on the Images of Semele in Greek Pot- 
tery ; Suzanne LvE, The Hypertextual Underworld: Exploring the Underworld as an In- 
tertextual Space ; Valérie TOILLON, Le « satyre » du cratère du Louvre G485 (CA1141) : 
une mort initiatique ? 
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qualités et de facultés mentales inouïes, parfois en lien avec Apollon (dieu 
de l'inspiration mais aussi du coming of age). Les uns parviennent à leurs 
fins par une retraite souterraine, souvent dans une grotte, voire par le 
sommeil et la « transe », moyennant un contact étroit avec la mort et un lien 
privilégié avec un dieu. Cette retraite, similaire à une catabase, leur permet 
dans l'au-delà d'accéder à la connaissance divine de toutes choses qu'ils 
pourront par la suite dispenser aux mortels. D'autres « sages » s'envolent en 
âme dans les airs et dans l’éther où, en contact avec la vérité, ils peuvent ac- 
quérir des connaissances surnaturelles. Tous excellent ensuite à rendre des 
oracles et à interpréter songes et présages, voire à conduire les ámes, 
comme Empédocle. Ces voyages en corps ou en esprit, souvent présentés 
dans des sources tardives, puisent à une pensée qui remonte au minimum à 
l'époque classique et de typologie trés variée : noétiques, oniriques, cata- 
leptiques, sans oublier la translation dans l'espace, la translatio ad deum et 
méme la bilocation. Il s’agit dans tous les cas d'un méme schéma. De par 
leur descente souterraine, on a assigné les premiers, dits « chamans noirs », 
à la religion chthonienne, et les seconds, dits « chamans blancs », de par 
leur voyage ascensionnel (anabase) dans le ciel, à Apollon. Il est vrai que le 
rapport entre anabase et catabase semble être irréductible. Et pourtant dans 
la pensée grecque, si fluide, elles entretiennent un rapport 
extraordinairement fécond, et cette contradiction n'est sans doute 
qu'apparente. Dans une pensée cartésienne, pareille opposition est un outil 
opératoire qui permet d'isoler certains phénoménes pour les analyser dans 
l'absolu. Un « sage » qui monte dans le ciel ou un autre qui descend sous la 
terre fait-il maintenant œuvre différente ? En fait, l’anabase n'est qu'un 
chainon de plus dans la construction de notre interrogation sur la catabase, 
sur le contact avec l'au-delà. Sont-elles les composantes d'un couple plus 
ou moins bien assorti, ou alors sont-elles interchangeables, dans un procédé 
narratif de mise en abime ? Si elles se ressemblent et se confondent parfois, 
anabase et catabase peuvent néanmoins ressortir à deux systémes logiques 
bien distincts. Nous avons dés lors convenu que ces rapports complexes 
mériteraient d’être analysés dans une perspective intégrée, au risque même 
d'un écartélement de la définition de la catabase °. 


6. Communications : Francesc CASADESUS, The Myth of Er: Between Homer and 
Orpheus ; Gabriela CURSARU, Le Proéme de Parménide : anabase ou catabase ? ; 
Renaud GAGNÉ, Le mythe de Thespésios dans le De sera de Plutarque ; Charles 
GLADHILL, Resituating the Soul in Aeneid 6 ; Fritz GRAF, Eschatological Travelogues: 
The Creation of a Genre ; Miguel HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI, The Traditions of Religious 
Katábasis in Aeneid 6 ; Renée KocH-PIETTRE, HAIDES et AIDOS : à partir du jeu de 
mots d'Héraclite (fr. 15 D.-K.) sur Hadés et Aidós. Le seuil d'airain ; Constantinos 
MACRIS, La catabase de Pythagore : essai de contextualisation et d'interprétation ; 
Anne-France MORAND, L'inscription adressée à Protogonos et la Terre mère (Bernabé, 
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Les katabäseis rituelles 


Les formes que revêtent les katabáseis littéraires et philosophiques se 
recoupent donc sans fin dans leur incroyable variété. Mais comprendre cette 
diversité ne peut pas faire l'économie de la dimension rituelle, si souvent 
oubliée et pourtant bien réelle. De par les mots, les gestes et la mise en 
scene, les rites constituent un observatoire révé pour les mentalités grecques 
en matiére de mort / au-delà et de la dynamique de leurs croyances eschato- 
logiques : ils sont le moyen de communiquer avec les puissances supé- 
rieures parmi les plus obscures. Et il existe des rituels de descente dans une 
piéce souterraine (disons une « grotte », réelle ou artificielle), que les Grecs 
nomment « catabase », méme dans les inscriptions. Mais comment ce rituel 
fonctionne-t-il ? Car si la similitude avec les catabases mythiques saute aux 
yeux, l'issue fabuleuse de celles-ci, et trés souvent couronnée par le succés, 
n'est évidemment qu'un artifice littéraire. Dans le domaine rituel, le culte 
de Trophonios mis à part, aucune réelle approche émique n'est possible, 
faute de sources. Il a fallu donc là interroger dans le détail tous les gestes 
posés et leurs rares explications indigènes, surtout ceux qui sont absents des 
topoi mythiques. La catabase, qui a toujours fasciné par ses aspects eschato- 
logiques, a en effet redoublé d'intérét suite à la découverte et l'étude de 
textes « orphiques » inscrits sur des lamelles d'or — véritables « passeports 
pour l'au-delà » —, une recherche fissurée d'incessantes polémiques, mais 
aussi parmi les plus séduisantes de l’Altertumswissenschaft d'aujourd'hui. Il 
ne faut pas pour autant, comme on a tendance à le faire, réduire la catabase 
rituelle au seul contexte « orphique » : on est plutót à la recherche de codes 
signifiants qui, moyennant une part de théâtralisation, puisent leur efficaci- 
té, en partie du moins, dans leur proximité avec les rites d'initiation et avec 
les mystères en général, où l'on éprouvait un contact divin par le tru- 
chement de rituels et d'explications « secrétes ». Parmi ces codes, on trouve 
les expériences psychiques extracorporelles (syncope, EMC/ASC), les 
visions eschatologiques et apocalyptiques, les purifications du corps et de 
l'àme, le contact avec le divin, la révélation ou flash sur le monde de la vé- 
rité, l'accés à un savoir sur l'áme et sur la réincarnation, et ainsi de suite. 


En somme, le théme de la katábasis s'est vraisemblablement développé 
d'abord en relation avec les descentes dans l'Hadés, pour ensuite s'étendre 
aux voyages mythiques vers l'au-delà et aux parcours initiatiques, en étroite 


OF 492), clé de la compréhension des rapports entre les lamelles d'or et les textes attri- 
bués à Orphée ou test de Rorschach ? ; Jean-Marc NARBONNE, Le chemin « vers le haut 
et vers le bas » d'Héraclite (fr. B 60) et sa reprise dans le traité 6 (IV, 8) de Plotin ; 
Pierluigi PIOVANELLI, Katabáseis orphico-pythagoriciennes ou Tours of Hell apocalyp- 
tiques juifs ? La fausse alternative posée par la typologie des péchés et des chátiments 
dans l'Apocalypse de Pierre ; Jean-Michel ROESSLI, La catabase d’Orphée et ses inter- 
prétations médiévales. 
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association mentale avec les rituels et mythes mystériques — Éleusis, 
Dionysos, l'« orphisme ». En d'autres termes, l’entrelacs est indémélable 
entre les mythes « originaux » et les mythes fabriqués ad hoc, mais dans le 
méme esprit, pour motiver et amplifier l'action rituelle, comme dans 
l'« orphisme ». La question des origines en fait est a chicken and egg story : 
seul compte le lien que les Grecs ont tót établi entre catabase mythique et 
catabase rituelle ?. 


Le principe de toute catabase n'est en derniére analyse qu'un voyage 
vers un autre monde qui, par la rupture spatio-temporelle et par la trans- 
gression des limites hermétiques et ontologiques, permet à une personne, 
humaine le plus souvent, d'atteindre un but prédéterminé, souvent louable, 
et dont l'obtention dépend des bonnes gráces divines. Ses origines sont de 
toute évidence trés anciennes, multiples et ramifiées bien au-delà des cultes 
mystériques et initiatiques, et à analyser dans le contexte des religions en 
contact. La premiére catabase connue remonte aux premiers textes pré- 
servés. En atteste le chant XI de l'Odyssée, tout entier consacré à la Nékyia 
d'Ulysse et ses allusions aux descentes aux Enfers de Pirithoos et Thésée 
(v. 630-631) ou à celle d'Héraclés : ce douzième et dernier travail (äe0Aoc, 
v. 624), le plus ardu, est aussi le couronnement du cycle. Au total, la caté- 
gorie générale de catabase est logique mais plurivoque, et cache tout un 
système de représentation de la mort et de l’au-delà, des possibilités de s’y 
rendre dés son vivant et d'en rentrer chez soi, des chemins qui y ménent et 
des puissances divines qui y interviennent ou qui y sont convoquées. Le 
voyage dans l'au-delà comprend en outre une tension entre vie et mort, hu- 
manité mortelle et divinité, en deçà et au-delà des frontières. 


Le colloque Katábasis. La descente aux Enfers dans la tradition litté- 
raire et religieuse de la Gréce ancienne s'est tenu du 2 au 5 mai 2014 à 
Montréal et à Québec, et outre les Universités de Montréal et Complutense 
de Madrid, principales partenaires, il a impliqué le Musée des Beaux-Arts 


7. Communications : Pierre BONNECHERE, Trophonios, les Mages, Harpale et 
Pythioniké ; Radcliffe G. EDMONDS III, “When I Walked the Dark Road of Hades ": 
Orphic Katábasis and the Katábasis of Orpheus ; Monique HALM-TISSERANT, Les 
dessous de la katábasis: effets spéciaux et machinerie ; Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN 
CRISTÓBAL, The Rape of Persephone in a Berlin Papyrus (BKT 5.1. 7-18) ; Bonnie 
MACLACHLAN, Ritual Katábasis and Comedy ; Marco Antonio SANTAMARÍA, The 
Parody of the Katábasis-Motif in Aristophanes ' Frogs. 
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de Québec, les Universités McGill, Laval et Concordia du côté canadien, 
ainsi que les Universités de Salamanca et des Îles Baléares du côté espa- 
gnol *. Les Actes seront publiés conjointement dans Les Études classiques et 
Cahiers des études anciennes (vol. 1: LEC 83.1-4 [2015] ; vol. II : CÉA, 53 
[2016]). Mille mercis à Paul Pietquin pour son implication dans l'édition de 
ces fascicules des Études classiques. Voici la liste des articles du volume II : 


Jonathan BURGESS, « Localization of the Odyssey's Underworld ». 

Gabriela CURSARU, « Le Proéme de Parménide : anabase et/ou catabase ? ». 

Adrian MIHAI, «Le Descensus ad inferos du néoplatonicien Damascius à 
Hiéropolis ». 

Bonnie MACLACHLAN, « Ritual Katábasis and the Comic ». 

Thierry PETIT, « Sphinx et katábasis dans la peinture de vases ». 


Valérie TOILLON, « Dans l'antre de Dionysos ? Le ‘satyre’ du cratère du Louvre 
G485 ». 


Par ailleurs, le Zeitgeist semble propice à la catabase. En octobre 2014, 
cinq mois aprés le colloque canadien, l'Université d'Uppsala proposait une 
autre rencontre intitulée Roundtrip to Hades. Ce colloque offrait une ré- 
flexion qui, loin de faire double emploi, prouvait, si besoin en était encore, 
que la catabase en pays grec est loin d'étre élucidée. Nous renvoyons vo- 
lontiers les lecteurs aux Actes sous presse chez Brill : Roundtrip to Hades. 
Visits to the Underworld in the Eastern Mediterranean Tradition, édités par 
Gunnel EKROTH et Ingela NILSSON (Cultural Interactions in the Mediter- 
ranean) : 


Zissis D. AINALIS, « From Hades to Hell. Christian Versions of the Underworld ». 

Thomas ARENTZEN, « The Virgin in Hades ». 

Pierre BONNECHERE, « The Sounds of Katabasis. Bellowing, Roaring, Hissing and 
the Like at the Crossing of Impervious Borders ». 

Eunice DAUTERMAN MAGUIRE, « Hades and the Belly: Exploring the Byzantine 
Physical Imagination ». 

Wiebke FRIESE, « Following the Dead: Ritual Topography of Graeco-Roman En- 
trances to the Hades ». 

Fritz GRAF, «Into the Hole of Hell! Travels to the Beyond from Gilgamesh to 
Dante ». 

Miguel HERRERO, «Die Only Once: Pathein and Mathein in the Journeys to 
Hades ». 

Sarah Iles JOHNSTON, « On the Absence of Revenants in Ancient Greek Conceptu- 
alizations of Death ». 


8. Depuis 2009, l'équipe de recherche « Dionysos » de l'Universidad Complutense 
de Madrid, coordonnée par Alberto Bernabé, a coutume d'organiser des rencontres inter- 
nationales en collaboration avec les universités d'Amérique du Nord (Chicago, Harvard, 
Princeton et Bryn Mawr). 
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Sandra KARLSSON, « Behind the Doors of Hades. Iconographic Cues to the Percep- 
tion of the Underworld ». 

Henry MAGUIRE, « When and Why Did Hades Become Beautiful in Byzantine 
Art? ». 

Adrian MIHAI, «Hades in Hellenistic Philosophy (the Early Academy and 
Stoicism) ». 

Heinz-Günther NESSELRATH, « Down There and Back Again: Variations on the 
Katabasis Theme in Lucian ». 

Ivana PETROVIC & Andrej PETROVIC, « Tartarus as a Divine Alternative to Hades ». 

Scott SCULLION, « Orphic Routes to Hades ». 

Maria STAMATOPOULOU & Sofia KRAVARITOU, «From Alcestis to Archidike: 
Thessalian Round Trips to Hades ». 

Annie VERBANCK-PIÉRARD, « Roundtrip to Hades: Herakles’ Advice and Direc- 
tions ». 


Pierre BONNECHÈRE 

Uppsala University (Affiliate Professor) 
Université de Montréal 
pierre.bonnechere@umontreal.ca 


Gabriela CURSARU 
Université de Montréal 
gabriela.cursaru@gmail.com 
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WHAT IS A KATABASIS? 
The Descent into the Netherworld 
in Greece and the Ancient Near East * 


1. Introduction 


Katábasis is a reality that 1s difficult to define, since it knows different 
forms, and more often than not it is hard to set out what it is and what it 1s 
not. In a presentation like this one, where the main aim is to introduce the 
subject, I have to limit myself to discuss only a few faces of this complex 
kaleidoscope. 


I shall begin by laying out a provisional definition of katäbasis. The 
definition is necessary, since modern authors frequently talk about the term 
without defining its meaning, as if katábasis would have a net content. 
However, defining katábasis and determining which kind of tales may be 
included under this name are not obvious or generally agreed upon. Instead, 
there is a great diversity in the criteria from author to author. To cite some 
examples, M. GANSCHINIETZ (1919) includes in it all kinds of tales related 
to the Netherworld (e.g. the myth of Protesilaus, the Ko0appoí of 
Empedocles or the eschatological myths of Plato). R. J. Clark talks about 
the “Descent into the Underworld” theme and specifies that 

the theme itself is [...] inextricably connected with the mythological deeds of 
the heroes Gilgamesh, Heracles, Odysseus, Orpheus, Peirithoos, Theseus, 
Aeneas, and many other who descended alive and returned from the Land of 
the Dead '. 

But Gilgamesh does not descend into the Land of the Dead, and 
Peirithoos does not return. Therefore, either there are conflicting elements 
in the definition or not all the cited characters lead a katabasis. 


* Acknowledgements: This paper has been written thanks to the funding of the re- 
search project FFI2013-43126-P. I am deeply thankful to Veronica Walker, who has 
translated it into English, and to M. Herrero de Jauregui, Ana Isabel Jiménez San 
Cristóbal, Raquel Martín Hernandez and M. A. Santamaría, who read a first version of 
the paper and offered many interesting suggestions. The responsibility for any 
remaining mistakes is exclusively mine. 

1. R. J. CLARK (1978), p. 3. 
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R. G. EDMONDS III (2004) studied a pattern common to the Orphic Gold 
Tablets, Aristophanes's Frogs, and Plato; although in The Frogs we have a 
true katábasis experienced by a god, while in the other two we find a 
journey of the dead. 


On the other hand, Stamatia Dova considers that: 


Odyssey 11 allows us to sketch a basic outline of the requirements for this 
unique experience: the hero descends with divine assistance to the Under- 
world where he performs an important task, has significant encounters with 
ghosts, and comes back alive to proceed successfully with the rest of his en- 
deavours ? . 

An excellent definition if it is applied to the Nékyia of Odysseus and the 
katábasis of Heracles. The definition is not so readily applicable to 
Orpheus, since the hero does not have divine assistance, and he does not 
successfully continue with the rest of his endeavours. The katábasis of 
Theseus and Peirithoos also lacks of divine assistance and ends up in total 
failure. And we also do not know if the characters in these last two cases 
have significant encounters with ghosts. Anna-Leena SIIKALA and F. DÍEZ DE 
VELASCO (2005) include both successful and failed descents in the category 
of katabáseis, though they point out that the success or failure marks an im- 
portant difference. On the other hand, J. L. Calvo prefers to define katd- 
basis as a “transitory breaking of the laws of time and space in order to go 
down into the Underworld during lifetime” and suggests that it is a “charac- 
teristic trait of heroic biography” °. He also considers katäbasis as “a priv- 
ilege reserved for the sons of gods”. This is not valid for Odysseus, who is 
not a son of a god. On the other hand, J. L. Calvo’s attempt to look for a 
common pattern for the katäbasis of Orpheus, and Theseus and Peirithoos 
leads him to rescue an old idea of Gruppe and Maass, according to which 
Orpheus’s katäbasis would reflect an older tale where “the search and ab- 
duction of the Queen of Hades” are told. Such proposal was based on the 
name of “Eurydice”, which appeared adequate for an infernal deity *. But 
J. Bremmer provides a good explanation for this election, after confirming 
that the name of Eurydice is not set until the Hellenistic period °. 
O. Tsagarakis points out “some catabatic features" that “became standard 
and applied to all descents” *. Amongst these features he points out the 
"journey to the land of the dead, the description of the Underworld, the en- 
counter with the dead, the conversation, etc." However, O. Tsagarakis 


L. CALvo (2000), p. 67. 

L. CALVO (2000), p. 69, with bibliography. 
BREMMER (1991), p. 15ff. 

O. TSAGARAKIS (2000), p. 26. 


Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 1. 


2. 
3.] 
4. J 
S.J 
6. 
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leaves out from his list some of the previously discussed aspects, such as the 
success or failure, or the nature of the protagonist. 


After seeing these examples of what is defined as a katábasis it appears 
that its meaning is taken for granted with too much confidence. Con- 
sequently, I have set out to propose a definition of these tales that includes 
those led by gods and men. It will take into account the stories where the 
traveller fails and remains in the other world for ever, and will try to de- 
termine some features characteristic of the katdbasis which set it apart from 
similar, but different tales. The scope of my study will be focused on the 
katábasis in the Near East and the oldest ones from the Greek world, since 
they are to some degree homogeneous. Nevertheless, I will also make some 
mentions of Egyptian or later Greek material. On the other hand, some vari- 
ations that will experience great success in later dates are not included in the 
scope of this study and will not be mentioned (for example, experiences in 
which the soul is believed to leave the body during a state of altered con- 
sciousness or shamanic descents). 


2. Points of departure 


I shall begin by establishing some points of departure that are just as 
obvious as necessary. 


(1) Although the katábasis may be connected on a secondary level to a 
ritual or religious manifestation of another kind such as the mysteries, it is 
above all a tale, a text. 


(2) Based on the existing texts, a true katábasis could be defined as: “a 
tale of the journey to the subterranean world of the dead led by an ex- 
traordinary character while alive who has a determined purpose and is keen 
on returning". We can only talk about katábasis stricto sensu when all these 
elements appear in the tale. 


(3) As we will see, the katábasis can be placed in the sphere of a group 
of heterogeneous texts with which it shares some characteristics. In some 
cases some of these texts that I will refer to further on are also labelled as 
katabáseis. I would like to emphasize that, although some themes, phrases 
or vocabulary can be found in katábasis and in other types of narrative 
forms to the point where the lines between one type and the other are blurry, 
we can find a set of criteria by which to separate the katábasis from this 
group of heterogeneous texts, marking out the analogies and differences that 
exist between them. 
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3. Types of narrative 


3.1. Non-relevant criteria for this study 


It is obvious that although some parameters — like whether the form in 
which the katábasis has survived is prose or verse, or a long or short tale —, 
are relevant to any literary study, they cannot be taken into account in this 
study since the texts have survived through secondary sources or in a frag- 
mentary state, which prevents us from knowing its structure and other fun- 
damental characteristics. 


3.2. Narratives 
Two kinds of narratives can be found: 


(a) First person narrative, where the voice of the traveller can be heard. 
This is the case of the Nékyia of the Odyssey, where Odysseus refers to the 
characters that he sees along his travel ". 


The katäbasis of Orpheus, of which only references remain, could have 
had the same type of narrative judging from a passage from the Orphic 
Argonautica whose anonymous author, impersonating Orpheus, refers to his 
own work in first person *. 

I told you also what I saw and perceived 
when I went the dark way of Taenarum into Hades 
trusting in my lyre and driven by love for my wife. 

A text of this type has survived albeit fragmentarily to our days, a 
Papyrus of Bologna, with descriptions that are very similar to those found 
in Book VI of Virgil’s Aeneid: the poem is narrated in first person by 
someone who is in the Netherworld, perhaps accompanied by a guide. The 
narrator sees a series of sinners, as well as a judgment of the souls and the 
situation of some of the souls of the blessed. The basic narrative outline 
appears to be a sequence of sentences that start by a relative “he who ..." 
and would be followed by the description of the punishments that are 
applied to the different kinds of sins *. 


(b) A second type of narrative is a tale where an omniscient narrator 
conducts the story, using the third person. He does not appear as a witness, 
as it happens in the descent of Inanna. 


7. Cf. e.g. Od., XI, 266-268. 

8. Orph., Arg., 40-42. Transl. by F. GRAF, Sarah Iles JOHNSTON (2013), p. 176. 

9. P Bon., 4 = “Orpheus” fr. 717.47-51 Bernabé (from now on OF followed by a 
number). See bibliography quoted in this edition. 
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3.3. Dialogues and encounters in the Netherworld 


Dialogues are common in a significant number of katabäseis. In the 
Netherworld, the traveller finds different dead people or divine or semi- 
divine characters, and engages in conversation with them. This is the case of 
the encounter between Anticlea and Odysseus in the Odyssey (XL, 155ff.). 
The structure of the katábasis often allows space to enunciate small refer- 
ences to myths in the form of stories that refer to the characters found by the 
traveller along the way, or that the characters themselves tell him. Apart 
from the known examples in the Odyssey, it also appears to be the case of an 
encounter between Theseus and Meleager in the Netherworld, probably be- 
longing to Minyas ". 

In the case of the travellers that encounter gods or beings that control 
the Netherworld, the dialogues may reflect the negotiations that the leading 
character has with them or the instructions provided by them. That is the 
case of the dialogue between Neti and Inanna in the Descent of Inanna (55 
Wolkstein - Kramer). 


3.4. Instructions 


Apart from dialogues and narratives, we find a third type of account: 
the instructions provided in present or future, and in imperative, depending 
on whether places or characters of the journey are mentioned, or if the trav- 
eller is advised on what to do or say. The tablet XII of Gilgamesh tells the 
story of Enkidu, who tries to travel to the Underworld to recover some in- 
struments that Inanna had given to Gilgamesh as a present. Gilgamesh gives 
precise instructions to Enkidu on how he must behave in the Netherworld 
(XIL 11). 

Instructions of this kind can be part of the katábasis, albeit as a prelim- 
inary episode. However, this 1s different from texts where instructions are 
given to a deceased to help him reach the Netherworld, or to eventually 
reach a privileged place there with the idea of staying. This type of texts 
should not be regarded as katabäseis if we follow the idea that the lead 
characters of the katäbasis are extraordinary beings that travel to the 
Netherworld while alive and with the clear intention to return to the world 
of the living. 


In any case, it is obvious that what characterizes the katábasis are the 
contents. These are based on a series of ideological assumptions that appear 
to be very stable and that I will enunciate now. 


10. Minyas: fr. 7 Bernabé (= fr. 7 West) (P.Ibscher). 
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4. Assumptions on the content of the katábasis 


4.1. Transit of the dead and travel of the living 


The katäbasis assumes that human beings continue having a form of ex- 
istence after death, even if it is precarious or wretched. As M. Ganschinietz 
pointed out, this should not be understood as the life of the soul after its sep- 
aration from the body ''. Instead, for this mentality there exists a unit that is 
“man” that ceases to exist with the dissolution of the body, and that upon 
death passes to a new state ". 


In spite of the new state, the dead preserve their identity. The protago- 
nists of the katábasis can recognize them, like Odysseus, who relates the 
people whom he encountered in the Netherworld and appears to be able to 
identify them without difficulty. 


In any case, the new state requires them to inhabit another place, the 
realm of the dead, which is located very far away from the land of the liv- 
ing. However, although death is considered also a journey through which 
the deceased needs to "reach" a place in the Netherworld, the main charac- 
ter of a katábasis cannot follow the same paths as the dead, since he or she 
is alive. Their path is more complex and reserved for special characters. In 
this sense, though comic in nature, a passage from Frogs (117-119) is par- 
ticularly enlightening. When Dionysus asks Heracles for the “quickest way 
to get to Hades", Heracles suggests him to hang himself, poison himself 
with hemlock, or jump from a high tower. Heracles is thus describing the 
normal path of the dead. Only when Dionysus tells him that he wishes to 
follow the same path he took, Heracles explains that it is long and compli- 
cated, and provides him with instructions regarding what he is going to find. 


4.2. The residence of the dead 


The katábasis assumes the existence of a place inhabited by the dead, or 
what remains of them P. If it is a true katábasis, this place will be subter- 
ranean. In other cultures, the kingdom of the dead may be located at the 
margins of the inhabited world or on the other side of an impassable river. 
These possibilities are not mutually exclusive. This Netherworld is normally 
constructed as a transposition, positive or negative, of the image of the 
world “and it is frequently a sinister place. 


11. M. GANSCHINIETZ (1919), col. 2360. 

12. Anticlea presents the nature of these beings in a vivid way (Od., XI, 218-220). 
13. L. ALBINUS (2000). 

14. J. BOTTÉRO (1991), p. 60. 
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4.3. Inaccessibility (with exceptions) to the living 


Since the realm of the dead is characterized by its separation and es- 
trangement from the realm of the living, the access of the living to such 
space is always something beyond exceptional. It cannot be absolutely inac- 
cessible since, by definition, if it were inaccessible the katabáseis could not 
exist. However, this space is usually protected by great obstacles. Among 
these obstacles we often find a door, a great current of water and a boatman, 
vast spaces of barren and burning lands; sometimes everything at the same 
time. In the Mesopotamic tales of the “Great Door", a very large door to 
Hell is mentioned, located in the far West part of the region. The door can 
be reached after crossing a series of barren lands, a river that must be 
crossed with the help of the infernal boatman, and the border of the land-of- 
no-return ©. In Ur-Nammu in the Netherworld 73-75 it appears as a pitiful 
path, made by cart. 


Nevertheless, it is not only about obstacles. The katábasis implies a dis- 
ruption of the laws of space and time '^ because the traveller goes to the 
land of the dead whilst he is still alive even though that space should only 
be reached after death, and because this space is completely different from 
the one inhabited by the living. In this sense, it implies a transgression 
because it contradicts the order of the world. Thus only very special 
circumstances allow the transgression of a living being entering the realm of 
the dead; very special circumstances that have to do with the identity of the 
traveller and the existence of a divine mediator. 


4.4. Extraordinary travellers and divine assistants 


If the journey is extraordinary, it is presupposed that the traveller also 
needs to be extraordinary. The journey is therefore a test that will prove the 
exceptional status of the traveller, and what is to be obtained is also out of 
the ordinary. This is true in the case of gods as well as in the case of men. 
The divinity has greater capabilities to travel to the Netherworld, although 
he or she does not always have full freedom to take on this journey. In the 
most ancient versions of the myth of Demeter and Persephone, Demeter 
cannot see her daughter because she does not have access to the Under- 
world. Inanna travels to the Underworld to acquire greater power and 
prestige but she pays a high price for her audacity: she cannot prevent her 
death and her corpse to be hanged from a hook. 


The exceptional nature of the mortals may be strength, like in the case 
of Heracles and Peirithoos, or a magical ability to persuade, like in the case 


15. J. BOTTÉRO (1991), p. 59. 
16. J. L. CALVO (2000), p. 67. 
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of Orpheus. Most of the time the traveller must be a demi-god, mortal son 
of a god, like Heracles, Theseus, or Orpheus. But this status is not usually 
enough, since the protagonist normally requires divine assistance. When di- 
vine assistance that may legitimize the transgression is not provided, it 1s 
very difficult to attain one of the determinant factors of the katábasis: to re- 
turn from the realm of the dead. 


In this sense, it is usually relevant to the success or failure of the jour- 
ney whether the katábasis arises from a decision of the traveller or if it is 
due to a request, since this usually has a relation with legitimating the trip. 


5. Motivations 


5.1. Determining factors and varieties 


The motivations of the katábasis can be very different, since they are 
affected by cultural factors. These factors are different in Greece and in cul- 
tures from the Near East and may vary even depending on the nature of the 
tale. When I talk about motivations, I use the word in two ways: (a) the mo- 
tivations of the traveller (internal to the text), by which I mean the defined 
purpose of a hero or a god for starting such a journey to the Netherworld, or 
(b) motivations of the text (external to it), that is, the reasons that lead the 
author to compose a tale showing these characteristics. 


5.2. Motivations of the traveller 


In the provisional definition of katábasis I have insisted that the travel- 
ler has a purpose. Since the katäbasis is the Great Journey, these purposes 
are of great importance: it may grant possession of special goods, access to 
superior knowledge, etc. The most common intention of the traveller is to 
bring something from the Underworld. The repertoire of things to obtain is 
very wide. 

(a) It may be an inhabitant of the Underworld. Within this group there is 
also a great variety, from the extreme case of Peirithoos, who wants to bring 
back the queen of Hades, Persephone; to Heracles, who seeks to bring one 
of the monsters that guard the land — Cerberus —, and Orpheus, who wants 
to get back his beloved deceased wife. In the case of Dionysus, he is trying 
to transform Semele into a goddess, or to recover an admired poet like 
Euripides for Athens, in The Frogs. Curiously, in the descent of Inanna there 
is an inversion of the motive: a beloved person has to travel to the 
Underworld in her place because her return to the world has to be 
compensated. This introduces us to another typical characteristic: nothing 
can be extracted with impunity from the Netherworld. That is why Heracles 
has to take Cerberus back to its place. 
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(b) It can also be a special object. It is not the case of the Greek katd- 
basis, but we find this in the katábasis of Enkidu, who travels to the Nether- 
world to find the marvellous ball and mallet of Gilgamesh, or in the 
Egyptian katábasis of Setne, where the protagonist and his foster brother 
Inaros go inside the tomb of the prince Nanepherkaptah in search of a 
magical book written by the god Thoth and find the mummy of the prince 
and the ghosts (akh) of his sister, his wife, and his son. Since Setne brings 
the book to the world of the living, there are a series of misfortunes until he 
gives back the book of magic to its legitimate owner. 


(c) The purpose of the journey may be more abstract; very often the 
traveller seeks to gain knowledge or information of the Underworld, or de- 
termined details that a specific deceased may know, considering that the 
dead may have special knowledge that is banned to men. Since the dead are 
out of the realm of time, those who have not lost their capabilities may be 
able to unite present, past, and future. This purpose is evident in the Nékyia 
of the Odyssey, and even clearer in Aeneas's descent, although in this case it 
contains strong political implications. Prestige could also be another ab- 
stract purpose. Undoubtedly the hero who undertakes a katábasis sees his 
prestige increase notably. Prestige or power is precisely what Inanna seems 
to look for in her descent. 


5.3. Motivations external to the text 
The text may have other motivations. 


(a) In the case of heroic protagonists, the katábasis frequently allows to 
explore the limitations of the human being or the relationships with the 
gods ". The hero is presented before the Great Test that will highlight his 
extraordinary qualities or, on the contrary, may transform him in the 
paradigm of the Great Mistake to secure the differences between men and 
god. This is the case of Enkidu, in the tablet XII of Gilgamesh, and 
similarly that of the katábasis of Theseus and Peirithoos. It can even be 
connected to an apotheosis, like in the case of Semele after the descent of 
Dionysus. 


(b) In the case of poets or philosophers, it served to increase the prestige 
of their knowledge or the works of the protagonist who has had access to 
new religious or philosophical experiences through the katabasis. 
Pythagoras's katábasis —together with his knowledge of his previous 
existences — had to contribute to the prestige of the character. For this 
reason, the most drastic way to counteract these purposes was to accuse of 


17. Anna-Leena SIIKALA, F. DiEZ DE VELASCO (2005), col. 2294. 
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fraud anyone who claimed to have experienced a katábasis, like it happened 
in the cases of Zalmoxis and Pythagoras "°. 


(c) Likewise, the katábasis can try to influence the listeners by exhort- 
ing them to behave in a specific manner. In this way, in the tale of Enkidu it 
is shown that the situation of the dead in the Netherworld depends of the at- 


tention that their descendants pay to them ”. 


At a more ethical level, the katábasis could act as a dissuasive element 
of bad moral behaviour when the tale shows a Netherworld that gives re- 
wards and punishments. That is the case, as I previously discussed, of the 
Papyrus of Bologna. In a similar way, in the Story of Setne and His Son, Si- 
Osiris, Setne is a powerful magician who guided his father through the Duat 
to show him the pleasures that await in the Netherworld to those who follow 
a pure life, and the sufferings that are in store for those who do not follow 
this path ”. 

(d) The katäbasis can also accompany a ritual or religious process like 
in the case of the Descent of Ishtar, which may have accompanied a fertility 
rite. Or it could accompany a magical rite, like in a Michigan Papyrus dated 
between the 3" and the 1* cent. AD and edited by H. D. Betz ?'. H. D. Betz 
demonstrated that the papyrus contains some formulae from a ritual of 
descent to the Underworld which has found its way into a magical spell. It 
contains elements that are similar to the text of the ém@i6n from Phalasarna 
and the Getty Hexameters ?. 


Some katabatic elements have also been identified in magic historiolae, 
like the one transmitted by the Getty Hexameters that has been studied by 
Sarah Iles Johnston *. 


(e) At a more elemental level, the katábasis can be used simply as a 
pretext to present before the listeners/readers a group of ideas or imagery of 
the Netherworld, which is always a very impressive literary element. 


(f) In extreme cases, it could be a vehicle for a parody whose main aim 
is to provoke laughter in the spectators, like in Aristophanes's Frogs. 


18. Zalmoxis: Hdt., IV, 94-96. Pythagoras: Hermipp., 20 Wehrli; Hieronym., Phil., 
42 Wehrli. Cf. Raquel MARTÍN, J. A. ÁLVAREZ-PEDROSA (2011), p. 167-173. 

19. Gilgamesh, XII, 102ff. 

20. London, P. BM 604, cf. M. LICHTEIM (1980), p. 140. 

21. PMich. inv. 7 (III-IV AD). Cf. H. D. BETZ (1980). 

22. About the Getty Hexameters, cf. Ch. A. FARAONE, D. OBBINK (ed.) (2013). 

23. Sarah Iles JOHNSTON (2013), cf. A. BERNABE, Raquel MARTÍN-HERNÁNDEZ 
(2013). 
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6. Successes and failures 


The purposes of the traveller may be fulfilled or not. The hero who sets 
forth on a katábasis can reach absolute success, that is, obtain the objec- 
tives. That is the case of Heracles: he descends to find Cerberus, attains his 
goal, returns safely, and continues with his activities. In other cases, the 
journey may end in absolute failure, like in the case of Enkidu in the tablet 
XII of Gilgamesh, where Enkidu fails to recover Gilgamesh's objects and is 
trapped in Hell. Peirithoos's audacity to find a wife in Hades is punished: he 
remains there as a deceased person, forever. There may be intermediate 
results, like that of Inanna, who suffers a partial failure. She did not succeed 
in gaining power, which seemed to be her main purpose, but she managed to 
be rescued and have someone die in her place. The purpose of Odysseus is 
to question Tiresias on how to get back to Ithaka (Od., XI, 164-167). He 
does not obtain this information through Tiresias (it will be Circe who will 
tell him), but nevertheless it cannot be said that his journey was in vain, 
since he finds out relevant information about the fate of mankind and his 
own death. 


The success or failure has to do with whether the journey is legitimate 
or not and it seems to be clear that those who set out for a lawful katäbasis 
and have divine assistance can return and may obtain their goals, whilst 
those who initiate it with illicit purposes fail and are forced to stay in the 
Netherworld. Those who do not follow the instructions also fail the task, 
like Enkidu in Gilgamesh XII. Orpheus’s katäbasis presents some 
exceptional features, as we will see further on. 


Lastly, some unexpected effects unrelated to the hero may derive from 
the katábasis, some sort of collateral damages that falls upon others. That is 
the case of an episode of the Descent of Ishtar in its Akkadian version (in 
the Sumerian myth of the descent of Inanna this situation is supposed but 
not explicit). When the goddess is imprisoned in the Netherworld, there are 
harmful effects in the world which have to do with her positive influence, 
that 1s, sexual desire, which threaten the existence of the world. 


7. A paradoxical katábasis: Orpheus 


Orpheus's katábasis is a very paradoxical case and it does not corres- 
pond to the most frequent types. It has nothing in common with the over- 
whelming demonstration of strength of the son of Alcmena and it is not due 
to a heroic request. Its purpose is not to acquire knowledge, and it is not as 
foolish as the motivations of Peirithoos to marry an infernal goddess, al- 
though it follows the same kind of transgression. Orpheus's journey is illicit 
because it was not authorized or induced by a god. It is not violent, since his 
main tools are persuasion and music. The journey follows a personal de- 
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cision by Orpheus to engage in the journey with the purpose to rescue his 
wife, a task that disrupts the order of things. The poet disturbs the Nether- 
world and threatens it, given that he intends to erase the borders between 
life and death. It is for this reason that his endeavour cannot succeed. How- 
ever, the result of this travel is a twofold paradox. Firstly, Orpheus manages 
to legitimize his journey by persuading Hades and Persephone with the use 
of his music, who granted him his request. Therefore, even if for only a 
short period of time, his power to transgress nature is sanctioned by the 
gods with the liberation of Eurydice. What was not given to him beforehand 
was granted to him afterwards. 


Nonetheless, from a Greek perspective, the subjugation or weakening of 
the infernal gods will cannot be total: in the intentionality and finality of the 
tale the prevention against any alteration of the natural order is included. 
For these reasons, the rescue is conditioned — like in many popular tales — to 
the fulfilment of a specific action. Orpheus cannot turn to look back until he 
is out of the Netherworld — this topic has been studied superbly by 
J. BREMMER (2004). The singer breaches this condition and looses 
Eurydice. He can return to the world of the living, but alone. 


The second paradox is that a determined religious group that we call the 
Orphics speculated on the fate of the souls after death and took Orpheus as 
the ideal candidate through which to expose their ideas, appealing to his 
prestige as a privileged witness, as a singer, and as a poet. Not only did 
Orpheus experience the Netherworld, he was also capable of telling the 
world about it. In this way, the acquisition of knowledge regarding the fate 
of the souls becomes the greatest achievement of Orpheus's travel, although 
this was not the original purpose. In the hands of the Orphics, he becomes a 
transmitter of truths from the Netherworld, a mediator between gods and 
men, and the voice that dictates to the mortals how they should behave if 
they wish to attain a privileged position in the afterlife. 


8. Mutual influences between the katäbasis and other similar texts 


8.1. Coinciding spaces: description of infernal places in epics and lyric 


The thematic proximity of the katábasis to other literary products resul- 
ted in similarities between the texts. One of the first coincidences happens 
in the description of infernal places. We find these descriptions not only in 
the katábasis, but also in the poetic cosmologies, in primis, Hesiod, as well 
as in Orphic cosmogonies *. 


24. E.g. Hes., Th., 749ff.; OF 61-63 and 341-344. 
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In the lyric poetry we can also find descriptions of the Netherworld, es- 
pecially in some Pindaric fragments of £hrenoi ? where the will to console 
the relatives of the deceased may lead the poet to give an idyllic description 
of what awaits the deceased in the other world. We also find a brilliant 
description in the Second Olympian, 66-80. 


This last case shares with the katábasis the desire to transmit a determi- 
ned ideology and to serve as a dissuasive element against bad ritual or 
moral behaviour. What distinguishes these productions from the katábasis is 
the absence of a traveller that is alive, and the absence of a direct 
connection between the living and the dead. 


8.2. The extraordinary or dangerous journey 


A genre that is particularly related to the katábasis is the extraordinary 
journey, often to the margins of the world. The tablet IX of the Gilgamesh 
has many components of a katábasis: the hero starts a journey in search of 
the extraordinary gift of immortality. He must cross nearly impassable 
obstacles like the door of the Masu Mountain guarded by scorpion men. He 
has people who assist him in his journey, like Siduri who takes him before 
the boatman Ursanabi. The boatman then navigates the waters of death car- 
rying the hero to the presence of Utnapishtim. The journey ends with a 
partial failure: Gilgamesh obtains the plant of eternal youth but it is taken 
away from him by a snake while the hero is bathing in a fountain. It is 
paradigmatic in so far as it marks the borders between god and men, 
between mortals and immortals that the hero can transgress in a certain way, 
but his failure is an indication that the state of things cannot be modified. 


These are all the elements of a katábasis except for the main one: 
Gilgamesh does not descend to the Netherworld nor the realm of the deads. 
Instead he travels to remote spaces, to the margins of the world. 


Within the Greek world we can cite the Argonautica, although little is 
known of the ancient versions of this fabulous journey. The outline of the 
journey to a far away land in search of a valuable object, the extraordinary 
obstacles like the Symplegades, or the Sirens with their seductive song of 
death, are very much infernal. 

On another level, although within the same section, there is an interest- 
ing paper by M. HERRERO (2011), that proves that Priam's journey to 
Achilles's quarters in Ziad, 24 is depicted at several points as a journey to 
Hades. 


25. Pind., fr. 129-130 (58, 58b Cannatà Fera = OF 439-440). 
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8.3. Instructions to the deceased: gold tablets and Egyptian mortuary texts 


The katäbasis also has common features with a very particular type of 
literature: the instructions to the deceased to reach the Netherworld found in 
Egyptian literature, especially in the Book of the Dead, and in the Greek 
sphere, especially in the Orphic gold tablets associated with the Bacchic 
mysteries. In both cases death is conceived as a journey. There is a transit 
around the infernal geography, with obstacles for the travellers and dia- 
logues between the deceased and the characters he encounters, and there is a 
goal to attain. For this reason, Ch. Riedweg proposes that there may be a 
katábasis underlying in these texts *. 


However, what radically differentiates the texts on the gold tablets from 
a katäbasis is that the characters on the /amellae are not extraordinary living 
beings travelling alive to the Netherworld and having the intention to return. 
They are deceased persons that wish for the opposite; to stay there and free 
themselves from the unending cycle of reincarnation. This would 
correspond very well with what J. Assmann calls “mortuary texts" ??, i. e. 
texts intended primarily to aid a deceased person in attaining a blissful 
afterlife and which have been studied in relation to them by 
Th. M. Dousa ?*, An example of this form of presentation would be the gold 
tablet from Hipponion (OF 474.6-10) ?. A very similar scene can be read in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead (Spell 58) °°. 


On the other hand, similarities have been found between the gold tablets 
and the book of the dead in the Hittite text called The Voyage of the Immor- 
tal Human Soul (KBo 22. 178 + KUB 43.109), where a divinity accompa- 
nies what appears to be the soul of the first man to a precise location, in 
order to grant him a position of privilege, as a paradigm of the path that 
certain deceased must follow, perhaps those to whom specific rites were 
conducted for this purpose ?'. The text seems to say that the deceased who 
do not fulfil certain requirements will have an unhappy life in the 
Netherworld. 


8.4. Dialogues with the dead: euocationes, apparitions and dreams 


The conversation with the dead is common also between the katäbasis 
and the euocationes, like the apparition of the ghost of Darius to his wife 


26. Ch. RIEDWEG (1998), p. 377 and 389. 

27. J. ASSMANN (2005), p. 238. 

28. Th. M. DOUSA (2011), p. 120-164. 

29. Cf. A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008), p. 35-47. 

30. Cf. Th. M. DOUSA (2011), p. 144. 

31. Cf. H. A. HOFFNER (1988), p. 34; C. WATKINS (1995); A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel 
JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008), p. 209-217. 
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Atossa in Aeschylus’ Persians. In other occasions the dead may appear to a 
living being without a ritual of evocation to tell him or her what goes on in 
the other world. In the case of Enkidu's descent, which starts in a failed 
katábasis, his soul comes out from a slit to instruct Gilgamesh on what hap- 
pens in the Netherworld. The deceased can also be seen in dreams, like 
Patroclus who appears to Achilles in a dream. 


All these cases coincide with the katábasis in that there is a contact 
between the living and the dead, the deceased can provide special knowl- 
edge to the living, the apparition may dissuade from a bad ritual or moral 
behaviour, or it may serve as a pretext to present imagery from the Nether- 
world or advance information about the future. However, the evocations, 
apparitions, and dreams are different from a katäbasis in that the living are 
passive, evoking, receiving, or dreaming, but they do not travel to the Un- 
derworld and they are not in danger. 


8.5. The xá0060g tfjg Kópng 


The descent of Persephone presents great similarities with a katabasis. 
A goddess obtains great achievements during her descent — alive — to the 
Underworld: an illustrious wedding and great dignity. Just as in the case of 
the Descent of Ishtar, it also has to do with the cycles of nature. On the other 
hand, it is associated with mystery elements like Orpheus's katäbasis, since 
they are both aitia of a ritual — but in her case to the Eleusinian mysteries *. 
What distinguishes Persephone's descent from a Kkatábasis is that her jour- 
ney is involuntary and forced through rape, and that the single trip is substi- 
tuted by travels up — to the Olympus — and down - to the Netherworld — in 
specific times of the year. 


8.6. Poetic and philosophical uses of the journey to the other world 


In some lyrical passages we find references to a road by cart that leads 
out of the world and the crossing of a door in search for poetic knowledge, 
like we can find in Pindar's Sixth Olympian, 21-29. In the proem of 
Parmenides's poem also appears this road to a place that is not identified as 
the Netherworld, but that seems to be imprecise, out of this world, and with 
many features that reminds of the Underworld ?. What leads me to discard 
Parmenides's journey as a proper katábasis is that in the described land- 
scape there is no allusion to the typical characters of the dead, and he does 
not engage in dialogue with them. 


32. Paloma CABRERA , A. BERNABE (2007). 
33. A. BERNABÉ (2013). 
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8.7. Return from the world of the dead 


We could still consider the case of the deceased that are allowed to re- 
turn and tell their story to their relatives as a type of text that is related to 
the katábasis. This 1s the case of the myth of Er in Plato. However, Er does 
not travel there alive and voluntarily, and it is not his intention to return. In- 
stead, he dies and goes to Hades like any other deceased and he is allowed 
to return only through the authorization of the gods. Some similarities with 
this story can be found in the tale of the Egyptian magician Merire in the 
Papyrus Vandier. The magician commits suicide to travel to the 
Underworld, but in the tale the story indicates that the magician sacrifices 
himself to die instead of the Pharaoh, and that he does so because he knows 
that he will be able to come back thanks to his magical powers. 


8.8. Knowledge of the future: katabatic oracles 


The acquisition of knowledge in the katábasis can be found in other 
texts, especially in oracular texts and in determined performances. Various 
oracles use the deceased as their mouthpiece or they are consulted in a kind 
of imitation of the katábasis. This is the case of the oracle of Trophonius 
(cf. Paus., IX, 39, 2-4) studied by P. BONNECHERE (2003). In the wider con- 
text of descending underground to a cave, it is the subject of a book by Yulia 
USTINOVA (2009). The consultation of this oracle with the two fountains and 
the access to a subterranean space is very similar to a katábasis, though we 
could consider it a feigned katabasis. This is not the only one; we can also 
cite the one from the Asclepeion in Tricca, the most ancient of all 
Asclepius's sanctuaries *. We can also mention the news about the Ouliads 
— a group of philosophers of the circle of Parmenides that apparently met in 
a cryptoporticus, called qoAeóg ? — and the well-known katdbasis of 
Pythagoras *°. 


8.9. Katábasis and natural cycles 


Another element that has been discussed in the katäbasis is the collat- 
eral damage produced by the departure of a divinity to the Netherworld. 
When the divinity has certain function in the world, the journey may pre- 
vent it from happening. We can find descriptions of very similar disasters in 
a type of texts characteristic of the Anatolian world: the myths of the van- 
ished gods, like the first version of the Hittite myth of Telipinu ?". The god is 


34. Str, IX, 5, 17; IG IV, 2, 1, 128: 1. 29-30; cf. Yulia USTINOVA (2009), p. 98, with 
bibliography. 

35. Yulia USTINOVA (2009), p. 191-199. 

36. Bodily, not only in only in soul, as Yulia USTINOVA (2009, p. 189) points out. Cf. 
W. BURKERT (1969), (2008). 

37. H. A. HOFFNER (1988), p. 15. 
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enraged and leaves to the steppe, and "barley and wheat no longer ripen; 
cattle, sheep, and humans no longer become pregnant". We also find similar 
elements in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (305-313). When the goddess 
fails in her attempt to create a god from the human child Demophon after 
her daughter is raped by Hades and taken to the Underworld, she becomes 
enraged and this has disastrous consequences. It is unnecessary to point out 
the differences between these texts and a true katábasis. There is no journey 
to the world of the dead, nor a dialogue with them. There is no attempt to 
obtain something, and no intention to return. All in all, the similarity is 
merely an accessory detail. 


9. Conclusions 


The katäbasis is a literary theme that can be used in different spheres 
and for various purposes. The journey to the absolute Other, the world of 
darkness, of the dead, outside the here and now, provides a special perspec- 
tive, a vision from outside ourselves. The difficulty of the travel to the Neth- 
erworld, the communication with death and the god, and the access to a spe- 
cial form of knowledge make the visit to the world of the dead a feat re- 
served only to a few chosen ones. It is therefore fundamental that the travel- 
ler has divine assistance that will legitimize in some way a trip that contra- 
venes the order of the world. Likewise, the extraordinary journey may entail 
some benefits to the traveller though it may be cause of the opposite: his or 
her doom. It is also a test for the heroism that brings about prestige; it is di- 
rect access to true knowledge, since it originates from the Other World. It is 
also an ideological guarantee that legitimates determined literary, ritual, or 
religious realities. It may even affect human behaviour, exhorting people to 
be pious or inhibit them from engaging in negative actions out of fear of a 
punishment waiting for them in the Underworld. 


The katäbasis has to be defined as a specific type of narrative character- 
ized by the following features: an extraordinary protagonist that is better off 
with the assistance of a god, who travels alive to the subterranean world of 
the dead with a well defined purpose and with the intention to return (irre- 
spectively of whether his purposes or the return are fulfilled). Each author 
plays in his tale with the parameters of legitimacy, violence, success or fail- 
ure, or collateral damage, always within the precise ideological contexts of 
their culture and time. 


Nevertheless, the katábasis can also be placed within the typology of 
texts about extraordinary voyages from which it nurtures and over which it 
exerts influence in a complex game of various texts: the epic and lyric in- 
fernal descriptions, the extraordinary voyages, the instructions to the dead, 
the evocations, apparitions or dreams where the deceased intervene, the des- 
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cent in specific times marked by Persephone that is associated with cycles 
of nature. They also belong to the space of eschatological beliefs: katabatic 
elements were used in magical practices, they invade poetic allusions, they 
are integrated in the philosophical discourse, or they serve as the 
environment for oracles. They show a general trend of association with new 
religious discourses, a tendency that will keep on growing. 


Alberto BERNABÉ 
Universidad Complutense 
albernab@filol.ucm.es 
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THESEUS’ AND PEIRITHOOS' DESCENT 
INTO THE UNDERWORLD 


Humankind has long been interested in knowing the Beyond, which has 
often been conceptualised as an area below the earth or as a land at the edge 
of the known world. The border between this world and the Beyond consti- 
tuted a challenge that in myth and legend proved to be irresistible to many a 
hero. In Greek mythology the most famous descents are those by Odysseus, 
Heracles and Orpheus, but in this contribution I intend to look in detail at a 
less familiar one, that by Theseus and Peirithoos. First, however, I will 
briefly discuss the earliest known literary descent, that by Enkidu (§ 1), 
which almost certainly influenced the poet of the Odyssey in his depiction 
of Odysseus' descent. Then I will take a brief look at some descents in the 
Archaic Age, in particular the earliest traditions of Theseus and Peirithoos 
(8 2). Subsequently, I will analyse the actual descent of these heroes ($ 3) 
and I will conclude with some observations on the drama Peirithoos, which 
was written by either Critias or Euripides (8 4). 


Gilgamesh and Enkidu 


In literature, we probably find the Beyond first thematized in the 
Sumerian poem Bilgames (the Sumerian form of Gilgamesh) ' and the 
Netherworld, one of a series of Sumerian narrative poems about Gilgamesh. 
It was known in ancient times as In those days, in those far-off days ?. This 
vague title is symbolic of our knowledge about its precise time of composi- 
tion, but its last part probably dates from the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium BCE?. In this poem, which was highly popular in the 
Mesopotamian school tradition (it has survived in more than sixty 
manuscripts), it is told in the last Tablet (below) that Gilgamesh had been 
playing a kind of croquet in the streets of Uruk. When his ball and mallet 


1. For the name, see G. RUBIO (2012); J. KEETMAN (2014). 

2.For the circumstances of composition, see the splendid new edition of the 
Gilgamesh epic by A. R. GEORGE (2003), vol. I, p. 12-14 (summary of the text), vol. II, 
p. 743-777 (text and translation of 172-End). All quotations are from this edition. 

3. W. SALLABERGER (2008), p. 69. 
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fell down through a whole deep into the Underworld, his servant Enkidu 
offered to fetch them. Gilgamesh instructed him not to draw attention from 
the shades, but *Enkidu paid no attention to (the word) of his master" (206), 
and the Underworld seized him (221). Fortunately, the Sun God Utu 
brought Enkidu back. Gilgamesh hugged and kissed him, and asked him 
what he had seen: “Did you see the man with one son?", to which Enkidu 
answers with "I saw him". Gilgamesh then asks: *How does he fare?" 
(255), and Enkidu answers: “For the peg set in his wall bitterly he laments" 
(256). Gilgamesh then poses a series of similar questions until we have 
reached the man with seven sons, and from the answers it 1s clear that the 
more sons a man has, the less thirsty he will be in the Underworld. 


It is likely that the Sumerian text of Bilgames and the Netherworld was 
independently handed down in Babylon for many centuries before its latter 
part became appended to the Gilgamesh epic as Tablet XII in an Akkadian 
prose translation. At the end of the eighth century, shortly after the death of 
Sargon in 705 BCE in Iran during a battle against the Cimmerians, the 
Assyrian scholar Nabü-zuqup-kenu wrote in the colophon that he had 
copied his translation from an older master-copy, which was probably made 
in Babylon sometime in the second millennium ^. The reason for its addition 
to the Gilgamesh epic is not certain. But the moment of its appendage might 
suggest that the death of Sargon and many of his soldiers inspired Nabû- 
zuqup-kenu to look for a suitable text to end the epic, as death in battle is 
mentioned as one of the forms of death enumerated by the Sumerian poem 
(26801), and rituals of commemoration were very important both for the 
original Sumerian poem and its Akkadian translation *. However, this has to 
remain speculative: we simply do not know. 


As the summary shows, we have in these two versions a proper descent 
into the Underworld, which also displays an interest in the fate of the de- 
ceased. Interestingly, though, it is not the hero himself, Gilgamesh, who 
goes down, but Enkidu, “his servant" (177), whose inferior status is also 
stressed later: the Sumerian version explicitly states that he paid no atten- 
tion to the words of “his master" (206). Moreover, Enkidu does not have to 
travel large distances to arrive at the Underworld: the Beyond is, so to 
speak, just around the corner, and there is no dangerous journey necessary 
to reach it. In Mesopotamia, then, unlike ancient Greece, as we will see 
shortly, it was not the great hero himself who braved the Underworld. We 
should note, on the other hand, that Enkidu reports his findings in the first 
person singular. After a question by Gilgamesh, he stresses each time: “I 


4. That is all we can say about the time of its composition, cf. A. R. GEORGE (2003), 
vol. I, p. 49. 
5. E. FRAHM (1999); A. R. GEORGE (2003), vol. I, p. 49-54. 
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saw him" (102, 104, 106, 108, etc.), and then gives further details. The 
information about the Underworld is clearly authenticated as deriving from 
an eyewitness report. 


Archaic Greek descents 


There are clear similarities and differences between Gilgamesh and 
Homer, although fewer scholars will now deny that the first had some kind 
of influence on the latter's epic, however we imagine the process of trans- 
mission to have occurred 4. A plausible influence from the Gilgamesh epic, 
for example, is the repeated use of “I saw" by Odysseus in his report of his 
own descent (Od., XI, 281, 298, 576, 582, 593), which parallels the way of 
authentication by Enkidu (8 1). Yet an important difference is that the oldest 
Greek descents into the Underworld can be characterised as heroic feats that 
demonstrated the power, cunning or arrogance of those heroes who man- 
aged to descend into the Underworld and to come up again. The descent of 
Theseus and Peirithoos is among these. 


We first hear about such descents in Homer, but the allusive character 
of some of the passages strongly suggests that the idea already pre-existed 
Homer, even if we cannot say for how long ’. This is especially apparent 
from the end of the Nékyia, which describes the visit of Odysseus to the Un- 
derworld. The last person he meets is Heracles. Evidently, the encounter is 
the climax of Odysseus' own visit: even Heracles, the mightiest hero of the 
Greeks, had to die and remain in the Underworld, as he bitterly complains. 
Yet he also tells Odysseus about the Athenian king Eurystheus: “and once 
he sent me here to fetch the dog, since he could not think of any more diffi- 
cult labour for me. I carried him off and led him out of Hades, and Hermes 
and owl-eyed Athena escorted me" (Od., XI, 621-626; see also J., VIII, 
362-369). In other words, the descent into the Underworld was the culmina- 
tion of Heracles’ labours, and the, clearly indispensable, help of the gods 
shows the difficulty of descending into the Underworld. Although the dog is 
still nameless in the Odyssey, from Hesiod onwards it was almost unanim- 
ously agreed that it had been Cerberus, the watchdog of the Underworld *. A 
Corinthian cup from the early sixth century BCE and Athenian vases from 
the middle of that century onwards already portray Heracles' visit to the 


6. See most recently M. L. WEST (1997), p. 334-437; B. LOUDEN (2011), p. 205- 
207; B. CURRIE (2012), p. 543-623; J. HAUBOLD (2013), p. 18-72. 

7. For another early descent, that of Dionysos, see M. A. SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ 
(2014), p. 217-40. 

8. But note Critias 7rGF 43 F 1: Aidov kóva. 
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Underworld and his capture of Cerberus: striking testimonies to the early 
date of this labour of Heracles and its popularity °. 


Given the popularity of Heracles’ descent, we need not to be surprised 
that Odysseus also mentioned a descent by the Athenian hero Theseus with 
the Thessalian Peirithoos (Od., XI, 631), although the line may be a 
somewhat later insertion used to boost the fame of Theseus. This, at least, is 
what the historian Hereas of Megara (ca. 300 BCE: FGrH 486 F 1) argued, 
suggesting that the line was inserted by Pisistratus. Yet given the lively 
competition between Athens and Megara precisely in the area of 
mythology '°, we need not believe this ''. In any case, there can be no doubt 
that the descent goes back to the late Archaic Age, as we can see the duo 
with Heracles, all three identified by their names, in Hades on an Argive 
shield-band dating to about 575-550 BCE, which was found in Olympia ”. 
This is about the same time that we hear of Theseus participating in the 
battle of the Lapiths against the Centaurs in pseudo-Hesiod's Shield (182) 
and see the duo on the famous Francois Vase P. The descent received its 
canonical form in Apollodorus, who tells us: 


Having made an agreement with Peirithoos that they would marry daughters 
of Zeus, Theseus, with the help of Peirithoos, abducted Helen from Sparta 
for himself, when she was twelve years old. In an attempt to win Persephone 
as a bride for Peirithoos he went down to Hades [...]. But when Theseus ar- 
rived with Peirithoos in Hades, he was duped; for, on the pretence that they 
were about to partake of his hospitality, Hades bade them first be seated in 
the Chair of Forgetfulness. But they stuck to it and were held fast by coils of 
serpents. Peirithoos, therefore, remained bound for ever in Hades, but 
Heracles brought Theseus up and sent him to Athens (£p., I, 24). 


The role of Heracles is somewhat elaborated earlier by Apollodorus in 
his account of Heracles’ Labours: 


And having come near to the gates of Hades, he saw Theseus and Peirithoos, 
who tried to win Persephone’s hand in marriage and for that reason was in 
bonds. When they caught sight of Heracles, they stretched their hands as if 
they could rise up through his might. But he took Theseus by the hands and 
raised him, but although he also wanted to raise Peirithoos he let go when 
the earth shook (II, 5, 12) '*. 


Yet these accounts are not the earliest surviving ones. Pausanias (IX, 
31, 5) both mentions a Hesiodic poem on Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ descent 


9. LIMC V.1, s.v. “Herakles M”, p. 85-100 (Valerie SMALLWOOD). 

10. See J. N. BREMMER (2012b), updated in J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 166-179. 

11. Cf. U. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF (1971), p. 116: unzweifelhaft echt. 

12. P. SIEWERT, H. TAEUBER (2013), p. 155 (with the most recent bibliography). 

13. For the vase, see now H. A. SHAPIRO et al. (ed.) (2013). 

14. I follow the text of the new edition by M. PAPATHOMOPOULOS (2010); see now 
also F. J. CUARTERO I IBORRA (2012). 
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into the Underworld and a version of that descent in the Minyas (10.28.2), 
to which the well-known fragment F 280 of Hesiod, relating a dialogue be- 
tween Theseus and Meleager in the presence of Peirithoos, has sometimes 
been assigned. The virtual absence of papyri from the Epic Cycle makes 
that less probable, and there is no reason why Archaic Greece would not 
know of more than one version of the descent of Theseus and Peirithoos ". 
Yet Ockhams' razor favours one epic scene, and there are various arguments 
to support its belonging to the Minyas, as we will see shortly. However that 
may be, there can be no doubt that the myth of their descent into the Under- 
world goes back to the late seventh or early sixth century. But who are these 
two heroes, why were they cooperating in the descent, and how did their de- 
scent end? Those are the questions I would like to discuss before coming to 
the poems themselves. 


Theseus and Peirithoos 


Theseus is a well known mythological figure, who does not need much 
elucidation, but I should stress that, in contrast to what many previous 
analyses have stated, he was not a hero who came to the fore only in the late 
sixth century. It is clear that various episodes of his life were well known in 
the Epic Cycle of the late seventh century, such as the capture of his mother 
Aithra by the Dioscures, her enslavement to Helen and her rescue by 
Theseus' grandsons during the fall of Troy. It fits this dating that Sappho (fr. 
206 Voigt) knew his Cretan episode, as did, perhaps, Alcaeus (fr. 356 Voigt). 
This acquaintance with parts of the myth suggests that the figure of Theseus 
was already part of Ionian epic in the later seventh century '°, but not in the 
tradition represented by the Jiad ". As the late Martin West (1937-2015) 
has argued that we have to think of Western Ionic epic in particular when 
talking of Ionian epic '*, the occurrence of episodes of the Athenian Theseus 
myth in the Ziad may be less surprising than is often thought. 


Following older scholars, M. L. West has also defended the thesis that 
the Ionian phase was preceded by an Aeolic epic phase °. Moreover, as he 
notes, this phase did leave its traces in Lesbos *°. The observation may help 
us to solve the first problem: why did the Athenian Theseus cooperate with 


15. As is persuasively argued by E. CINGANO (2009), p. 126-128. 

16. JI., HL, 144 (almost certainly interpolated); Cypria, fr. 13 Bernabé; Ilias Parva, 
fr. 20 Bern; Jliupersis arg., cf. M. L. WEST (2013), p. 235; Aleman PMGF 21; 
R. L. FOWLER (2000-2013), vol. 2, p. 468-471. 

17. E. CINGANO (2007), p. 91-102. 

18. M. L. WEST (2011), p. 61-66. 

19. M. L. WEST (2013), p. 55-60, 78-79, 402. 

20. M. L. WEST (2013), p. 392-407. 
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the Thessalian Peirithoos? There can indeed be no doubt that Peirithoos de- 
rives from Thessaly. This is already the case in the Jiad, where he is well 
known and firmly connected with the Thessalian Lapiths, just as he is in the 
Odyssey ?'. His birth from Zeus’ having sex with his mother in the shape of 
a stallion suggests an older layer of Greek mythology ”, and his birth from 
Ixion looks fairly old too ?. Theseus and Peirithoos thus look like somewhat 
strange bedfellows. The explanation for their cooperation must lie in the 
composition of a poet that wanted to combine Thessalian and Ionic epic tra- 
ditions. The place where they might have taken place could well have been 
Lesbos. The /lias Parva, which was ascribed to Lesches from Pyrrha 
(Lesbos: fr. 20 Bern.) mentioned the recuperation of Aithra by Theseus’ 
grandsons Akamas and Demophon, and we find a rationalised version of the 
descent into the Underworld in Hellanicus of Lesbos (FGrH 4 F 168 = 323a 
F 18 =F 168 Fowler), who relates that the two friends went to Epirus where 
there was a king Aidoneus with his wife Persephone and daughter Kore. 
Whoever wanted to marry her, had to fight with his dog Cerberus *. But a 
rationalised version presupposes a traditional version, and it may well be 
that such a version had been created in Lesbos as the island where Aeolic 
and Ionic epic once used to meet. 


Now that the descent of Theseus and Peirithoos has been shown to be 
fairly old, we may inquire into the motif of two heroes or friends wandering 
around and performing heroic exploits. What was the model for the poet 
who first composed the epic scene about the descent? Let us first stay 
within the Greek tradition. In a recent study of the Epic Cycle, Ettore 
Cingano has noted that the kidnappings of girls in the epic tradition are usu- 
ally the work of a couple of young men, not the deed of an individual kid- 
napper. The obvious parallel to start with is of course the kidnapping of 
Helen by Theseus and Peirithoos, which undoubtedly was equally fairly old 
and is implied by events in the Epic Cycle ?. In addition, Pindarus (fr. 175 
Maehler) mentions a kidnapping by Theseus and Peirithoos of Antiope, the 
Amazon who had fallen in love with Theseus according to another Archaic 
version ^5. The descent presupposes these kidnappings and can be seen as an 
attempt in surpassing the earlier ones. However, Plutarch (Thes., XXXI, 1) 


21.11, I, 263; Od., XXI, 296, 298; Hes., Sc., 179. Thessalian: Ephoros, FGrH 70 F 
23; J. N. BREMMER (20122), p. 35-38. 

22. Nonnos, Dion., VII, 125; schol. ad Il., I, 263. For the antiquity of these cou- 
plings, see J. N. BREMMER (1999?b, p. 18 = J. N. BREMMER [2012c], p. 42). 

23. Il., XIV, 318; Aesch., F *89 Radt; Critias, TrGF 43 F 5.9. 

24. See also Philochoros, FGrH 328 F 18a; Favorinus, fr. 96, 16 Barigazzi; Paus., I, 
17; Ael., VH, IV, 5; Cyrill., Contra Jul., 1, 12 with Riedweg ad loc.; Suda, « 2078. 

25. R. L. FOWLER (2000-2013), vol. 2, p. 488f. 

26. Paus., I, 2, 1, cf. M. L. WEST (2013), p. 276f. 
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mentions that according to various authors Helen had been abducted first by 
Idas and Lynceus, the sons of the Messenian Aphareus and the great en- 
emies of the Dioscures, who in turn kidnapped the Leucippids, the nieces of 
Aphareus. But these were not the only pair of kidnappers. Paris usually gets 
the blame for abducting Helen to Troy, but he was accompanied by Aeneas 
according to the Cypria and the iconographical tradition ”, and although 
their behaviour was non-violent, I would also compare here the brothers 
Agamemnon and Menelaos (Hes., fr. 197. 1-5 M.-W.). In all these cases, we 
seem to have varying transformations of the Indo-European motif of the ab- 
duction of the Sun Maiden who is rescued by her brothers, as studied again 
by Martin West in his splendid book on Indo-European myth and poetry ?*. 


Yet the motif of the two abductors is only one side of the coin. The 
other one is the fact that in all the cases we just mentioned the abductors are 
males on the brink of adulthood. This brings us within the range of initia- 
tion, a disputed but still useful concept in studying the behaviour of young 
men and women in ancient Greece ?. We may wonder why Theseus and 
Peirithoos are continuously on the go, as was of course Heracles. Now the 
motif of young men who roam at the margin of civilisation — and the Under- 
world surely is the extreme edge of the civilised world, if not beyond - is 
well known from ancient Greece itself. In Athens itself, but also in Euboea, 
Illyria and Acarnania, ephebes in historical times had to patrol the frontiers, 
from which activity they were called mepizoAot, “they who move around", 
but also Kpvuztoi, “the hidden ones" *. John Ma, who has recently devoted 
an important study to the phenomenon, stresses the fact that in the historical 
period these marginal youths were fully integrated into the civil society and 
often véot rather than ephebes, as integration and socialisation took place 
over a longer period of time than just the Athenian ephebic two years ?'. 


Moreover, sometimes these youths functioned as crack troops, a bit like 
the English SAS or American Green Berets, and were able to use the 
weapons of hoplites. The problem is of course, although not spelled out as 
such by John Ma, that in historical time different cities and communities de- 
veloped their Archaic institutions in different ways, and we usually are not 
informed about the original Archaic situation. In other words, all reconstruc- 
tions are speculative. However, we can at least note that the motif of wan- 
dering around during initiation must be old, as it 1s also well attested among 


27. E. CINGANO (2011), p. 18-20. 

28. M. L. WEST (2007), p. 230, 232, 237. 

29. See my arguments in J. N. BREMMER (2016, forthcoming). 

30. Aristot., Athen., 42; IG IP 1006, 1011, 1028; L. ROBERT (1955); P. VIDAL- 
NAQUET (1983?), p. 153, 195; P. CABANES (1991), p. 197-221. 

31. J. MA (2008). 
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other Indo-European peoples ?, in particular for the Arcadian youths, 
Iranian young men and the Irish Piana, and the motif survived in the leg- 
ends of the Arthurian knights’ errands *. A similar development occurred in 
Central-Asia where the youths of the Turkmens, Uzbeks and Kirghisians 
were charged with the task of guarding the frontiers ?*. 


The wandering was also part of the ancient Germanic education, since it 
was customary in the early Middle Ages that the iuuenes, the sons of nobil- 
ity, were roaming through the country; in fact, they showed all the charac- 
teristics of an age-group in the liminal period between youth and adult- 
hood *°. Now mythology is not a direct reflection of historical rituals but re- 
fracts and dramatises the historical, ritual reality. And precisely in early 
Germanic epics, songs and fairy tales we have stories of pairs of youths and 
mentors, such as Isung and Vildiver, Ise and Orendel, Eisenhans and 
Bärenhäuter, Gigas and Hythinus, which all seem to point to motifs of 
initiation, even though refracted through different lenses *. 


In the case of Peirithoos and Theseus, we should note that in the early 
iconographical tradition Peirithoos usually is bearded, but Theseus not ”. 
This supports a conclusion that Peirithoos was older than Theseus, a feature 
further supported by the mention of the former's son in the Miad; the frag- 
ment of Hesiod or Pseudo-Hesiod that recalls his deceased wife 
Hippodameia also suggests that, traditionally, Peirithoos was older than 
Theseus ?*. One may wonder if this combination of an older mentor wander- 
ing around with his young pupil is not also reflected in the pairing of 
Silenos and Dionysos. The myth appears on Greek vases as early as the sec- 
ond quarter of the sixth century ?, and Herodotus (VIII, 138) and Xenophon 
(Anab., I, 2, 13) refer to it before we get a fuller report by Ovid (Met., XI, 
89-105). The initiatory motifs in the myths of Dionysos are well known, 
such as his education at a marginal island of Attic mainland and his trav- 


32. I summarize and update here a paragraph from J. N. BREMMER (1978), p. 30-32. 

33. Arcadian youths: J. N. BREMMER (2007), p. 73-74; Iranian: G. WIDENGREN 
(1953), p. 59-62, and (1969), p. 86-92. Fiana: A. REES, B. REES (1973), p. 62-69; 
J. NAGY (1985). 

34. R. BLEICHSTEINER (1953), p. 73. 

35. Astronomus, Vita Hludowici pii imperatoris (MG SS 119), c. 46 sicut moris 
talibus est, cf. U. HELFENSTEIN (1952), p. 41-81; G. DUBY (1973), p. 213-225; 
Marie-Luce CHÉNERIE (1976), p. 327-368. 

36. O. HÔFLER (1992), p. 29-41. 

37. Eleni MANAKIDOU (1994, p.240) notes einen gewissen Altersunterschied; 
Himerius, Or., 54. 

38. Polypoites: 7/., II, 741-742, XII, 129, 182. Hippodameia: Zl., II, 741-742, Hes., 
fr. 280. 28 M.-W. 

39. M. MILLER (1996), p. 846-851. 
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esty “. And it is not surprising that a connection between Silenos and initia- 
tion was already noticed by Henri Jeanmaire (1884-1960), who of course 
also noted the initiatory character of Dionysos' travesty in his classic 
Couroi et Courétes *. 


Having looked at the protagonists, let us now turn to their actual de- 
scent. Our tradition has not much to tell about the failure of their attempt to 
woo Persephone. It is clear that they were trapped by Hades and kept in the 
Underworld until Heracles liberated (one of) them. This is the picture not 
only in the Odyssey, but also in the already mentioned late-Archaic Minyas 
(Paus., X, 28, 2, cf. Minyas fr. dub. 7 Bernabé — Hes. fr. 280 M.-W.); in 
Panyassis (fr. 9 Davies — fr. 14 Bernabé), where they are stuck to a rock; 
and on Polygnotos' painting in the Cnidian lesche (Paus., X, 29, 9), albeit in 
a less undignified posture. This clearly is the older situation, which is still 
referred to in the hypothesis of Critias’ Peirithoos (cf. Critias, TrGF 43 F 6). 
The stress by Virgil on Theseus’ eternal imprisonment (Aen., VI, 617: sedet 
aeternumque sedebit, with HORSFALL ad loc.) in the Underworld shows that 
he was acquainted with this tradition and disputed the tradition that Theseus 
was liberated by Heracles who, at least in some sources, left Peirithoos 
where he was ^; in fact, the early iconographical tradition unanimously sug- 
gests only the liberation of Theseus “. 


According to several later sources, but at least since the early second- 
century lexicographer Pausanias (A 20 Erbse), the liberation cost Theseus 
and Peirithoos a part of their behinds ^. The motif probably derives from 
ancient traditions that one cannot escape the Underworld without paying a 
small price. It is well attested in folktales where the hero that escapes the 
falling door of the Underworld loses a piece of his heel “. The motif is fa- 
miliar also from the Rigveda and the passage of the Argo through the 
Clashing Rocks, losing only a piece of its stern ornament, just like the dove 
that preceded the Argo lost only its tail feather ^6. 


In conclusion, it seems that the Archaic poet who first wrote a poem on 
the katäbasis of Theseus and Peirithoos or a poem in which this katäbasis 
appeared, took his inspiration from various traditional poetic motifs. His 
bricolage survived the Archaic Age, albeit only fragmentarily, as we have 
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IV, 26, 1; IV, 63, 4; Hor., C., III, 4, 80; Hyg., Fab., 79; Apollod., IL, 5, 12, Ep., I, 23-24. 

43. Eleni MANAKIDOU (1994), p. 241. 

44. For all sources, see Chr. THEODORIDIS on Photius À 348. 

45. K. SPIESS (1939-1940), p. 92-104. 

46. Asclepiades, FGrH 12 F 2, 31; Apoll. Rhod., II, 571-573, 601; M. L. WEST 
(2007), p. 158-159, with further Indian parallels. 
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seen. Let me conclude with a few observations on our two oldest longer 
texts containing this tradition. The oldest one, be it from (pseudo-)Hesiod or 
the Minyas, is still rather close to the Odyssey in motifs and language as 
Marco Antonio Santamaría Álvarez has recently shown *’. Martin West has 
demonstrated that the descent in the Nostoi 1s also very close to the one in 
the Odyssey and has attractively suggested that it contained a visit by 
Menelaos to the Underworld, where he saw Agamemnon, the sinner 
Tantalos and various women *. The observation is important, as it shows 
that towards the end of the seventh century there was an interest in descent 
poetry, which concentrated on meetings with famous heroes, sinners and 
noble women, although the presence of the latter feature is not easy to 
understand. 


Unfortunately, the scene that is left does not enable us to see the context 
of their descent, but it seems clear that the heroic duo will be contained in 
the Underworld and as such do not see sinners but are themselves sinners. 
Moreover, Meleager's apparent ignorance of the fate of Peirithoos’ wife 
Hippodameia does not really fit the way women are mentioned in the de- 
scents in the Odyssey and the Nostoi. These differences suggest a somewhat 
later development and, despite the parallels with the Odyssey, fit the Minyas 
better than a proximity to Hesiod. Still, the fragmentary nature of the scene 
prevents us from being certain. 


The drama Peirithoos 


We are somewhat better informed about the drama Peirithoos, which 
must date to the later fifth century, although we cannot really decide 
whether it was written by Euripides or Critias ^. Despite the fact that the au- 
thoritative edition by Bruno SNELL and Richard KANNICHT (7rGF 43, 
1986’) opts for Critias, Euripides seems a good candidate still ?. This 
uncertainty means that we also cannot be certain regarding its date, although 
a performance in the last decades of the fifth century seems probable. The 
date would also fit the philosophical fragments (F 3-4 Sn.-K.), which make 
a somewhat Orphic impression. Actually, this element may also point to 
Euripides, as he became increasingly interested in Orphism in the course of 


47. M. A. SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ (forthcoming). 

48. M. L. WEST (2013), p. 271-282. 

49. For an important stage in the discussion about the authenticity, see Giovanna 
ALVONI (2011). 

50.See the sensible balance of the century-old discussions in C. COLLARD, 
M. CROPP (2008), p. 630-635. For a possible connection with Euripides' Heracles, see 
H. J. METTE (1988)? [1983], p. 33-39. 
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his career ?'. In any case, we are clearly beyond the Archaic Age, as the 
Chorus probably consists of Eleusinian initiates (F 2 Sn.-K.) in the 
Underworld. Now Hugh Lloyd-Jones (1922-2009) has reconstructed an epic 
katábasis of Heracles, in which he was initiated by Eumolpos in Eleusis 
before starting his descent at Laconian Taenarum ”. H. Lloyd-Jones dated 
this poem to the middle of the sixth century, and the date is supported by a 
shard in the manner of Exekias of about 540 BCE that shows Heracles 
amidst Eleusinian gods and heroes ?. This epic poem influenced in turn the 
poem of Orpheus’ descent to the Underworld ?*, and one may wonder if our 
playwright drew on this poem as well. 


From the fragments of the Peirithoos we do not learn very much about 
Theseus and Peirithoos’ descent, but the Hypothesis presents what must be a 
good summary of the play. It mentions that Peirithoos is guarded by 
snakes ?, which reminds us of the description of the sinners in Apollodorus 
as “But they stuck to it and were held fast by coils of serpents”. Directly or 
indirectly, the words may derive from the tragedy: a serpent is also 
mentioned in a very fragmentary papyrus (F 4a Sn.-K.?), but that is all we 
can say. The liberation by Heracles is mentioned, and the Prologue does 
indeed introduce Heracles (F 1 Sn.-K.). We do not see sinners *°, but instead 
Peirithoos tells in some detail about the deed of Ixion, who tried to rape 
Hera, and of his punishment on a wheel (F 5 Sn.-K.). In that respect the 
tragedy is still the heir to the Archaic descent tradition. But the focus of the 
tragedy is rather on the friendship displayed by Theseus to Peirithoos in the 
Underworld, as is clear from the Hypothesis. It is not surprising, then, that 
Peirithoos mentions that Theseus is joined to him “in the unforged fetters of 
a sense of honour" (F 6 Sn.-K., tr. Collard-Cropp), whereas he himself 
clearly is tied down with forged fetters. Friendship is, of course, a favourite 
theme of Euripides, who was clearly very much interested in the 
phenomenon of friendship (witness Medea and Aegeus in the Medea, 
Theseus and Heracles in HF, and Orestes and Pylades in /T). In fact, several 
later authors compare Theseus and Peirithoos to prototypical pairs of 


51. Franziska EGLI (2003), p. 49-53; Ruth SCODEL (2011), p. 79-98; A. MELERO 
(2012). 

52. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967) [= 1990, p. 167-187]; see also R. PARKER (1996), 
p. 98-100. 

53. J. BOARDMAN et al. (1988), p. 805-808. 

54. For these poems, see J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 190-193. 

55. Fora new text of the Hypothesis, see now Giovanna ALVONI (2006), p. 291. 

56. Giovanna ALVONI (2008), p. 40-48. 
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friends, such as Orestes and Pylades or Achilles and Patroclus ?". But that is 
all we can say about the descent of Theseus and Peirithoos in the Archaic 
and Classical Age. In the end, the fragmentary nature of our tradition 
prevents us from shedding more light in the darkness of their Underworld ?*. 


Jan N. BREMMER 
University of Groningen 
j.n.bremmer@rug.nl 


57. Xen., Symp., VII, 31 (O. and P.); Dio Chrys., LX XIV, 28 (O. and P.); Luc., Tox., 
10 (A. and P.); see also Giovanna ALVONI (2006), p. 294, n. 23, with many references 
for their proverbial friendship. 

58. I am most grateful to Suzanne Lye for her meticulous correction of my English. 
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THESEUS, PEIRITHOOS, 
AND THE POETICS OF A FAILED KATABASIS 


Je ne retiendrai pas, non plus, cette réputation que 
l'on me fit d’être descendu aux Enfers et d'y avoir 
violé Perséphone d'aprés, sans doute, le pari que 
nous avions fait Pirithoüs et moi, d'accomplir nous 
ne savions quoi de téméraire et d'attentatoire. 


(André GIDE, Thésée '.) 


In his biography of Theseus, Plutarch states that, according to Hereas of 
Megara, Odyssey, XI, 631, the line spoken by Odysseus in the Apologoi, 
was an interpolation by Peisistratos for the purpose of "pleasing the 
Athenians” (yapiGopevov AOrvaíotc, XX, 3, 6): 


Kai vo K’ Ett tpotépove iSov àvépac otc £0gAÓv nep, 
Onoéa IIetpí00óv te, Oev Epucvdéa véxva (Od., XI, 630-631). 


And I would have seen more heroes of times past, whom I longed to meet, 
Theseus and Peirithoos, the glorious sons of gods ?. 


Hereas’ opinion, shared by many scholars, ancient and modern °, indi- 
cates that by the middle of the sixth century Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ kata- 
basis had become, despite its failure, an emblematic piece of Athenian 
mythology *. My intention here is to discuss the Problematik of Peirithoos’ 


1. A. GIDE (1946), p. 101-102. 

2. All translations are my own. I would like to thank Alberto Bernabé, Pierre 
Bonnechére, Gabriela Cursaru and Fátima Diez-Platas for inviting me to the 
Colloquium, where I gave an earlier version of this paper and received many helpful 
comments. I am also grateful to Suzanne Lye, who read the manuscript and offered 
valuable suggestions, and to M. Manoledakis, who kindly provided me with a copy of 
his reconstruction of Polygnotos' Nékyia and gave me permission to publish it here. 

3. FGrH 486 F 1. Hereas also mentions that Peisistratos removed from Hesiod a 
line pertaining to Theseus' desertion of Ariadne. Cf. A. HEUBECK, A. HOEKSTRA (1989) 
ad Od., XI, 630-631; T. GANTZ (1993), p. 291; Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 34. 

4. Even though Odysseus would have met them as shades, after their death, and not 
during their katábasis; cf. n. 55. On Theseus’ growing popularity in late archaic and 
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role in this descent, identify the various layers of his katabatic persona, and 
examine how he and Theseus negotiate the polarities between katabatic hero 
and antihero. 


As I have argued elsewhere, the part of the Nékyia (Od., XI, 566-631) 
that follows the encounters with the companions from Troy is poorly con- 
nected to its textual surroundings and would make for a plausible ending to 
the Aias episode, if rejected as an interpolation *. Equally poor is the sutur- 
ing of lines 630-631, where Theseus and Peirithoos make a literary cameo 
appearance as ancient heroes and sons of gods (after all, Odysseus never 
meets them), while no mention is made of their katábasis. Regardless of its 
authenticity, Odyssey, XI, 630-631 evokes poetry competitions in sixth 
century Athens featuring catalogue poetry with katábasis as the central 
theme. In such a poem of collected katabäseis, Theseus and Peirithoos 
would still have a place, probably featured as the lesser example. They 
certainly had a place in a visual collection of katabatic narratives: 
Polygnotos' painting of the Nékyia in the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi. 
According to Pausanias" description of the lost masterpiece (Paus., X, 29, 
9), Theseus and Peirithoos are shown sitting on chairs, lower than 
Odysseus, who has just entered the Underworld; Theseus 1s holding in his 
hands two swords, Peirithoos’ and his own, while Peirithoos is looking at 
them, presumably frustrated with their uselessness. Encompassing katabatic 
traditions far broader than those represented in the Homeric Nékyia, 
Polygnotos' painting makes an artistic statement by his choice of topic 5; in 
his reconstruction of Polygnotos' painting, M. Manoledakis depicts Theseus 
and Peirithoos in a central, almost honorary position. In accordance with 
Pausanias’ account, the two heroes are seated, but not bound to their chairs 
(image 1). I agree with M. Manoledakis that Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ 
representation near Odysseus and not as legendary sinners like Sisyphos, 
Tantalos, and Tityos indicates Polygnotos' intention to highlight Theseus' 
political and cultural significance for fifth century Athens ?. 


early classical Athenian art, see F. BROMMER (1982), p. 65-76; J. N. DAVIE (1982), 
p. 26ff.; J. H. OAKLEY (2013), p. 70-77; Jenifer NEILS (1987), p. 143-151; H. A. 
SHAPIRO (1992), p. 29-33. 

5. Connecting line 565, where Odysseus claims that Aias would have engaged into 
conversation with him, to 632, where he explains why he has to depart urgently; 
Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 30-34, 64 (n. 152), 74-75. 

6. As M. MANOLEDAKIS (2003, p. 153ff.) points out, in the second quarter of the 
fifth century katábasis was not a popular theme in art, unlike the fall of Troy, depicted 
opposite the Nékyia painting at the Lesche. 

7. M. MANOLEDAKIS (2003), image 40 and p.182. Cf. M. D. STANSBURY- 
O'DONNELL (1990), p. 222-223; Erika SIMON (1963), p. 45-46. 
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Image 1: reconstruction of Polygnotos’ Nékyia 
by M. MANOLEDAKIS (2003). Printed here with author's permission. 


Here I would like to briefly discuss the potential link between the 
representation of Theseus and Peirithoos in Polygnotos' painting and visual 
accounts of their fellow warrior, Kaineus, the invulnerable Lapith who 
could fight with a sword in each hand*. As M. Robertson argues °’, 
Polygnotos was possibly inspired by images of Kaineus when he painted 
Theseus with a sword in each hand '°. Kaineus engaged in acts of ÜBpiç that 
caused Zeus to bring forth his demise by inciting the Centaurs to attack him 
with tree-trunks; in this confrontation Kaineus' swords proved useless, and 
he painfully sank to Tartarus. This visual commentary also reminds us that 
Peirithoos, like Kaineus and Ixion, is a Lapith who tried but failed to tres- 
pass into divine territory. Interestingly, this triad of irreverent Lapiths is 
subject to peculiar Underworld predicaments: in addition to Kaineus’ 
violent translation to Tartarus, Peirithoos’ mortal father Ixion was punished 


8. IL., I, 264; FGrH 1a, 2, F 22; Pind., fr. 128f S.-M.; A. R., I, 59ff.; Apoll., Epit., I, 
22; Ov., Met., XII, 170ff., 459ff. See also T. GANTZ (1993), p. 278, 280-281. 

9. M. ROBERTSON (1952), p. 99 and passim; ID. (1965), passim. 

10. M. ROBERTSON (1952) also explains that Theseus, returning the favor 
Peirithoos had given him during Helen’s kidnapping, wished to free Peirithoos’ hands, 
so that he could carry off Persephone. Cf. J. D. BEAZLEY, ARV? 27, no. 4 (Munich 2309, 
amphora by Euthymides, A. LANE [1948], p. 47 and pl. 65 and 66b), where Peirithoos 
is holding Theseus' sword and spear, while Theseus is carrying off a young woman, 
Korone or Helen; see also F. BROMMER (1982), p. 93-97; T. GANTZ (1993), p. 290. 
J. D. BEAZLEY lists an olpe (4BV? 153, no. 34, Berlin 1731) and a lekythos from 
Tanagra (4BV? 155, no. 62, Athens 404) by the Amasis painter as well as a small-neck 
amphora attributed to the Edinburgh Painter (4BV? 477, no. 1, Castle Ashby) depicting 
Theseus and Peirithoos carrying off Helen. Interestingly, two hydriae by the Leagros 
group (ABV? 361, no. 12, London B 310, and ABV’ 363, no. 44, Cab. Méd. 256) depict 
Helen's abduction by Theseus only. A similar arrangement appears on LIMC s.v. 
Peirithoos, no. 59, where Theseus is carrying off Antiope, while Peirithoos, fully armed 
and holding two spears, is waiting for him with one foot on the chariot. Comparable is 
the case of LIMC s.v. Peirithoos, no. 66 (ARV? 238, no. 1, Louvre G 197), Myson's 
amphora, also discussed in H. A. SHAPIRO (1988), p. 379-381: Theseus carries off 
Antiope, while Peirithoos follows him fully armed and carrying a shield (arguably 
Theseus’). See also F. BROMMER (1982), p. 110-115. Erika SIMON (1963, p. 45) posits 
that the two swords indicate the difference in fate between the two men: *Theseus was 
freed by Herakles and when he came to Hades for a second time, he came, not as an 
intruder, but legitimately as a dead man who had been buried with his weapons". 
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by Zeus for his attempted sexual assault against Hera to remain bound on a 
spinning fiery wheel ", while Peirithoos himself was bound by snakes on a 
rock ?. Moreover, as M. D. Stansbury-O’Donnell argues P, Polygnotos’ 
Nékyia painting depicts Theseus and Peirithoos as (fittingly punished) 
agents of áàótía (injustice, un-righteousness), contrasted with Odysseus, 
who is depicted right above them carrying out his katábasis as ordered by 
the gods. 


Peirithoos, Kaineus, and Theseus are also part of the list of Lapiths 
mentioned by Nestor to Agamemnon and Achilles in Ziad, I, 263-265 as ex- 
empla of great men ". Pausanias quotes Miad, I, 263-265 along with 
Odyssey, XI, 630-631 as part of his discussion of Polygnotos’ painting in or- 
der to underscore Homer's acknowledgement of the legendary friendship 
between Theseus and Peirithoos (X, 29, 10) P. Pausanias" grouping of the 
two passages signifies their authorial intention; Athenian audiences would 
have easily recognized the oral traditions associated with Theseus' and 
Peirithoos’ shared celebrity in the Centauromachy (and descent to the Un- 
derworld) , and Peisistratean political strategy would have endorsed such 
epic annotation. Apart from its omission of Heracles, Polygnotos' depiction 
of Theseus and Peirithoos is echoed in Apollodorus, who situates the two 


11. 7L, XIV, 317; Pind., Pyth., II, 21ff.; Schol. ad Pind., OL., I, 39, 97a; Pyth., II, 40- 
57 and 71-113; Apoll., Epit., I, 20; Diod. Sic., IV, 63, 69; Hyg., Fab., LXII; Virg., 
Georg., IV, 484. 

12. Addressed by Heracles as “son of Ixion” in Eur.,*Pirith. (TGrF 43 F 5), 
Peirithoos attributes his father's punishment to boastfulness about his sexual partner, 
possibly drawing an analogy between his father's and his own sufferings (12-20); cf. 
Sophie MILLS (1997), p. 258. On the genealogy of Peirithoos, including his family ties 
to the Centaurs, see C. BRILLANTE (1998), p. 46-50. 

13. M. D. STANSBURY-O'DONNELL (1990), p. 222. 

14. Cf. the brief accounts of the Centauromachy in //., II, 742-744 and Od., XXI, 
295-304, from where any mention of Theseus, unlike //., I, 265, is missing. On Theseus 
introduced in J., I, 265 as a Lapith see H. J. WALKER (1995), p. 4ff; H. HERTER 
(1973), p. 1046; ID. (1936), p. 223, 236-237; G. S. KIRK (1985) ad Il., I, 263-265. Iliad, 
I, 265 also occurs in the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles (182); on Peirithoos and Theseus 
in the Shield and its visual imagery see Sara CHIARINI (2012), p. 79-96. 

15. In addition to Od., XI, 631, Peirithoos is mentioned two more times in the 
Odyssey, XXI, 296 and 298, as the victim of Eurytion's offenses that eventually caused 
the Centauromachy. In addition to I, 263, Peirithoos is mentioned five times in the 
Iliad: Il, 741 and 742, where he is referred to as son of Zeus and father of Polypoetes, 
the leader of the Lapith contingent in Troy; XII, 129 and 182 also refer to him as 
Polypoetes' father. //liad, XIV, 318 confirms Peirithoos’ divine parentage, when Zeus 
himself acknowledges that he fathered “Peirithoos, equal to the gods in counsel", as a 
result of his great love for Ixion's wife. Peirithoos' father is Zeus also in Hellanikos 
(FGrH 4 F 134) and Plato (Rep. 391c-d), while in Ephoros (FGrH 70 F 23), Diodorus 
(IV, 63, 1; IV, 69, 3), Ovid (VIII, 403ff., 567, 613; XII, 210, 338) and Apollodorus (I, 
68) his father is Ixion. Cf. T. GANTZ (1993), p. 277-282; L. KAPPEL (2006), passim; 
H. J. METTE (1983), passim. 
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men near the gates of Hades, where Heracles finds them during his Katá- 
basis "?: 
IAnoiov 88 t&v ‘Aisov muAGv yevôuevos Gnoéa edpe kai Meipiðovv tov 
Tlepoepovns uvnotevónevov yópov koi dia todto 6elévra (Apoll. IL, 124). 
Near the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Peirithoos, who was in fetters 
on account of the marriage he pursued with Persephone. 

Here Apollodorus may lead us to believe that Theseus, though sharing 
his friend's predicament, is not fettered; the singular óg0évta, “who was 
bound", applies to Peirithoos only, who is also the subject of the participle 
uvnotevóuevov, “who was courting for himself". Although it may be argued 
that Apollodorus' encyclopedic narrative allows for such a compression, I 
find it interesting that Peirithoos’ crime and punishment sets him apart from 
Theseus, preparing the ground for the latter's eventual release: 


Osacdpevor ð 'HpakAéa tàs yeipag peyov og àvaotnoóuevot ót TG 
ékeivov Bias. O 6& Onoéa pév Aopópuevoc Tic yxE1pdc fyeipe, IHewítO0ovv sé 
àvaotí|cot BovAôuevos tfc ys kwovpévng &ofikev (Apoll., IT, 124). 


And when they saw Heracles, they stretched out their hands as if they would 
be raised from the dead thanks to his strength. And he did take Theseus by 
the hand and raised him; however, when he was about to raise Peirithoos, 
there was an earthquake, and he let go of him. 


Despite his clear intention to free both men, Heracles manages to bring 
back from the dead only Theseus. As J. N. Bremmer writes, “[t]his libera- 
tion is most likely another testimony for an Athenian connection of the 
katábasis of Heracles, as Theseus was Athens’ national hero” '*. The inten- 
sity of their entreaty to Heracles is evident in a bronze shield-band relief 
dating from 575-550 BCE, now at the Museum of Olympia in Greece "°. In 
this depiction the two men raise their hands towards the hero while seated 
next to each other in a seat markedly reminiscent of the chair of 


16. On Theseus' participation in the Centauromachy see T. GANTZ (1993), p. 277- 
282; C. CALAME (1996), p. 262-264; J. N. DAVIE (1982), p. 26f£.; H. HERTER (1939), 
p. 295ff. 

17. Like Odysseus, Heracles can accomplish his task without wondering deep into 
Hades, cf. J. BOARDMAN (1975), p. 8-10; H.LLOYD-JONES (1967), p. 224-225; 
O. TSAGARAKIS (2000), p. 102. 

18. J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 192-193; see also M. P. NILSSON (1951), p. 51ff.; 
H. A. SHAPIRO (1992), p. 33ff.; H. J. WALKER (1995), p. 14ff. and n. 24 below. 

19. LIMC s.v. Heracles, no. 3519; cf. also F. BROMMER (1982), p. 97-101; T. GANTZ 
(1993), p. 292. Salvation by Heracles is also the theme of a 460 BCE lekythos now in 
Berlin (LIMC s.v. Theseus, no. 294). In it, Heracles, standing, offers his right hand in 
firm handshake to a seated, bearded man wearing a petasos and holding a spear. The 
problem with this representation is that Heracles' gesture indicates that the seated man is 
Theseus, while the fact that the latter is bearded calls for identification with Peirithoos. 
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forgetfulness mentioned in Apoll., Epit., I, 24, 3: they were invited to sit on 
it by Hades under pretense that they were going to be offered hospitality, 
became affixed to it, and held fast by coils of serpents *. Peirithoos and 
Theseus are also shown seated on a rock in the calyx-krater of image 2 
(LIMC s.v. Peirithoos, no. 72). Perhaps hinting at their different fates, the 
vase painting has Heracles next to Theseus and Hades behind Peirithoos ?'. 


Image 2: Attic terracotta calyx-krater, ca. 450-440 BCE. Attributed to 
the Nékyia Painter. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 08.258.21. 
On the upper zone, from left to right, 

Hades, Peirithoos, Theseus, Heracles, and Hermes. 


20. Or the rock grew into their flesh, cf. Paus., X, 29, 9; Panyassis, fr.14 PEG; 
T. GANTZ (1993), p. 292; M. D. STANSBURY-O'DONNELL (1990), p. 222, n. 32. 
21. P. JACOBSTHAL (1934), p. 123-132. 
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Entrapped in a reverse, grotesque thronosis ?, the two men perform a 
deplorably short katäbasis that ends at the very entrance of Hades. Clearly 
uninitiated to the wonders of crossing the Acheron, they suffer eternal 
liminality until discovered and rescued by a true initiate, Heracles. As 
H. Lloyd-Jones has shown, Heracles' initiation is an integral part of his 
katábasis ?. J. Boardman connects this initiation with Peisistratean political 
imaging and Athens’ control of the Eleusinian Mysteries *. Heracles enters 
Hades fully prepared, and the (lost to us) poem recording his successful de- 
scent, 'HpakAéoug KatéBaotc, is echoed in Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Apollodorus, and other authors, including Virgil *. To my mind, there is no 
doubt that the lost epic cross-pollinated other katabatic narratives such as 
the Homeric Nékyia as well as the Hesiodic Minyas and "Peirithoos' 
katábasis", which may not be two different poems *. 


Placing Theseus and Peirithoos at a time before Odysseus (III, 24, 11), 
Pausanias lists among the topics of Hesiod's works a poem on “how 
Theseus went down to Hades together with Peirithoos" (kai 66 Onosvdcs £g 
tov ‘Awônv ood IIeipí0o kataBain, IX, 31, 5); Pausanias is also aware of 
the lost epic Minyas (to which fr. 280 M.-W. may belong) and deduces that 
Polygnotos followed the Minyas in his depiction of Charon as distinctly eld- 
erly (X, 28, 2) 7. The poem, of which only one or possibly two fragments 
survive (fr. 280 and 147 M.-W.) #, was centered on Peirithoos’ Underworld 
bride abduction and featured an encounter with the shade of Meleager. In fr. 
280 we have part of the dialogue between Theseus and Meleager, a typical 


22. Cf. R. G. EDMONDS III (2006), p. 347-352 and passim. Although I don't mean 
to suggest that Theseus' and Peirithoos' sitting entrapment is a parody of any mysteries, 
I cannot help pointing out the analogies between their sedentary confinement, taking 
place at the entrance of Hades, and the thronosis ritual, a part of Eleusinian or, as 
R. G. Edmonds III shows, Korybantic initiation rituals. 

23. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967), p. 217ff. 

24. J. BOARDMAN (1975), p. 1-5 and passim. 

25. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967, p. 216-29) dates this poem ca. 550 BCE and attributes 
its authorship to a poet affiliated with Athens. Cf. also J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 192- 
193; D. L. CAIRNS (2010), p. 83-86; R.J. CLARK (1970), p. 244-247 and passim; 
Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 77-84; T. GANTZ (1993), p. 291-292, 413-416; E. NORDEN 
(1927), p. 43ff.; O. TSAGARAKIS (2000), p. 30-31. 

26. See also R. MERKELBACH (1950), passim; H.J. METTE (1983), p. 14-15; 
G. W. Most (2007), I: Ix-Ixi; II: p. 292-294. 

27. Cf. T. GANTZ (1993), p. 291-292. Cf. Virg., Aen., VI, 388-397, where Charon 
mentions to Aeneas and the Sibyl that he had suffered for having ferried Heracles, 
Theseus, and Peirithoos across the lake of Acheron; also, Aen., VI, 122 and 601, 617- 
618 present Theseus from two completely different angles, classifying him with 
Heracles as a (presumably) successful katabatic hero, or with Phlegyas as a 
paradigmatically punished sinner. On the last passage see J. N. BREMMER (2014), 
p. 192-193; cf. also E. NORDEN (1927) ad 119ff., 601, 617. 

28. Fr. 147 M.-W. is a list of Theseus' wives. 
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katabatic exchange containing part of the answer to the question “Who 
killed you?” as well as answers to the questions “Why have you come here 
alive?” and “Why has Peirithoos come with you?"; the questions suggest 
that the encounter has just occurred, and the choice of interlocutors 
(Theseus and Meleager, even though this is “Peirithoos’ katábasis") indi- 
cates that Theseus is the dominant figure of the two as elsewhere in the 
tradition. In this conversation, Theseus is cast in Heracles' part in 
Bacchylides, V, 86-89, and his inquiry after Meleager's cause of death (if 
not identity) receives a reply as gracious as Heracles did in Bacchylides, V, 
94-154 and, possibly in the lost 'HpakAéoug koxópaocig?. In fr. 280 
Theseus hurries to speak first ^, addressing the shade of Meleager by name 
and patronymic (Otoyevég MeAéaype, daippovoc Oivéog vié, “noble 
Meleager, son of wise Oeneus", 10) *!; we don't know if he has recognized 
Meleager or if he is using information provided by the shade ?. What is 
significant is that Peirithoos remains silent throughout the part of the 
conversation contained in the fragment. This mise-en-scène enables the 
narrative to include Theseus’ criticism of Peirithoos’ decision: 


IIewí0oov peydr’ doe Ved 6wonAiRuc "Epic: 

].eyosyde[  ]ayounv Pepoespóvsiav 

]....as pàs v[sóo]o1 A[ia] tepnucépavvov 

[GOová]vov te vépotcs, iva éSvacetev &k[o]ttw (fr. 280 M.-W. 9, 12-14). 


The grim goddess Erinys has greatly misguided Peirithoos; he has come here 
to seek and take noble Persephone as his wife, and says that thunder- 
wielding Zeus has nodded approval for this endeavor, which is being under- 
taken in accordance with the customs of the immortals. 


29. Hes., fr. 280 does not contain the beginning of the encounter between Theseus 
and Meleager. I would argue for an encore to Heracles’ theatrical entrance in Bacch., V, 
68-76 and Apoll., II, 123, where Theseus would wield his sword (or his two swords, 
Paus., X, 29, 9) to the shade of Meleager. 

30. Hes., fr. 280, 8-9: tov 8’ ate npooépn n]pórepó[c] T àn[ó] uo0ov/ Éewe[v/ 
Onosdcs Aiysíóng | Jas és nowéva Aaóv (“Theseus the son of Aegeus spoke first and 
answered him [...] at the shepherd of peoples"). In line 26, Theseus again steals the 
show, as Meleager addresses him with great deference, emphasizing his rank among his 
brave fellow-Athenians: Onoed, AOnvaimv BovAnpôpe Ocopnktáov (Theseus, coun- 
selor of the well-armed Athenians”). The title BovAn@dpos occurs fifteen times in the 
Iliad and twice in the Odyssey in similar contexts, usually as an attribute to a leader or 
king. 

31. D. L. CAIRNS (2010) ad Bacch., V, 122 sees a connection between fr. 280, 10 
and B.5 through the adjective datopav. 

32. Here Theseus seems unaware of Meleager's death, contrary to late archaic and 
early classical Athenian traditions that represented the two men as fellow-participants 
in the Argonautic expedition and the hunt of the Calydonian boar; cf. H. HERTER 
(1939), p. 302. 
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Theseus elaborates on these customs, namely the habit of male gods “to 
woo and even make love to their sisters in the absence of their parents”, 
concluding with a note on his friend’s rationale: Peirithoos claims to be 
Persephone's half-brother, and as such a closer relative than her current hus- 
band, her paternal uncle Hades ?. Theseus’ closing line exposes Peirithoos? 
ill-conceived determination, holding him accountable for their injudicious 
venture (23): 


[Tod 8’ &v]ekev qáco Bňpev nò Copov hepdevta. 
For this reason he said that we were going down to the misty darkness. 


Meleager's reaction encapsulates his self-controlled horror (Oiveiônç ôè 
Katéotvye ub0ov àkoocac, “the son of Oeneus was horror-struck at the tale 
he heard", 24), an emotion he expresses politely (ugUuytototv, “with sooth- 
ing words", 25) by asking whether or not Peirithoos is still married to 
Hippodamia: À p’ oùx ‘Tnnolédusia mepippov tv mapá[koi]tic/ 
[ u]eyoOópovo IIgtpi860to; ("Wasn't wise Hippodamia the wife of [...] 
great-hearted Peirithoos?", 27-28). 


It would not be an overstatement to say that Peirithoos’ is the only de- 
scent to the Underworld in Greek mythology that is undertaken willingly 
and without reservations. Both Heracles and Odysseus lament the fact that 
they are forced to perform a katábasis, the former as part of his servitude to 
a lesser man (Od., XI, 620-624), the latter as part of a mandatory exercise in 
epic enrichment (Od., X, 488-498). Featuring a petition to the nether gods, 
Orpheus’ katäbasis tries, albeit unsuccessfully *, to bypass the divisions 
between life and death from a perspective of exemplary conjugal affection. 
Peirithoos' katábasis fails to meet any of the above criteria, as it revolves 
around the hubristic plan of kidnapping the queen of the Underworld from 
her husband's kingdom ?. The sanity of such an objective (or lack thereof) 
may point to the obvious narrative intention to diminish or even obliterate 
Peirithoos’ heroic profile in order to promote Theseus’ superiority of charac- 
ter and nobility of conduct. From this point of view, the fact that Peirithoos 


33. C. BRILLANTE (1998, p. 67) considers incest to be one of the reasons for 
Peirithoos' failure to marry Persephone: rivendicando Persefone in quanto propria so- 
rella, viola i principi stessi che regolano il matrimonio: propone come legittima 
un'unione incestuosa; e l'incesto, come è noto, esclude in particolare qualsiasi 
relazione basata sullo scambio. 

34. J. HEATH (1994), p. 163-167, 180-186 and passim; F. GRAF (1987), p. 80-82 
and passim; Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 184-185. Cf. also Phaedrus’ account of Alcestis’ 
katábasis (Plat, Symp., 179b4-180b6) and Apollodorus' version of Protesilaos' 
temporary &voóog (III, 30a-b). 

35. Cf. C. CALAME (1996, p. 263), who emphasizes that Helen's and Persephone's 
abductions were “deux actes d 'hubris" committed by the two heroes after their victory 
over the Centaurs. 
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insists on taking Persephone as his wife is particularly convenient: not only 
does it transfer the action automatically to Hades, where Theseus accom- 
panies Peirithoos as a reluctant yet even more famous katabatic partner, but 
also forges a natural connection with Heracles, whose seal of approval is a 
source of prestige for any Greek hero. While in the making (or sixth century 
re-making), the myth of Theseus sought affiliation with Heracles on many 
levels *, despite the inherent differences in their heroic profiles *’. Theseus’ 
rescue from Hades by Heracles enhanced his heroic status and provided an 
explanation for the preponderance of Heracles’ shrines in Attica: to express 
his gratitude to his Doric counterpart, Theseus named after Heracles most of 
his own shrines *. 


Heracles’ dynamic entrance into Theseus’ life renders his friendship 
with Peirithoos all the more static; even in the event of a double rescue, the 
two friends' heroic saga 1s not to be continued. Its beginning, however, had 
been spectacular: wishing to put Theseus’ reputation to the test and see for 
himself, Peirithoos stole his cattle from Marathon and waited for him to 
come (Plut., Thes., XXX, 1). As the two men looked at each other, they ad- 
mired each other's beauty, marveled at each other's bravery, and held off 
battle (Gg 8’ eióev ütepog tóv Étepov Kai TO KóAAog ÉOaduace Kai tiv 
TéAUAV ńyáoðn, ióyno uev Eoyovto). Like Diomedes and Glaukos in Miad, 
VI, or Heracles and Meleager in Bacchylides, V, Theseus and Peirithoos in 
Plutarch restrain their fighting spirit, turning their potential duel into leg- 
endary camaraderie ?. Plutarch maps out the emotional blueprint of their 
friendship with remarkable perspicacity, defining Peirithoos’ greatness in re- 
lation to Theseus' superior status: it was Peirithoos, who, wishing to verify 
Theseus' great reputation for strength and bravery, sought an encounter with 
him; it was Peirithoos, Plutarch continues, who first offered his right hand 
in reconciliation to Theseus, agreeing to accept any punishment for the 
cattle-lifting the latter would decide upon “. Instead of penalty, Theseus 


36. For example, Theseus' capturing of the bull of Marathon was presented as a 
continuation of Heracles’ seventh labour; see also Jenifer NEILS (1987), p. 144ff.; 
H. A. SHAPIRO (1988), p. 373-375. 

37. Isoc., Hel., XXIV, 1: *Heracles' labours were greater and more famous, while 
Theseus' were more useful and suitable to the Greeks." Cf. M. P. NILSSON (1961), 
p. 57; Ip. (1972), p. 51-56. 

38. Plut., Thes., XXXV; Philoch., FGrH 328 F 18a; see also M. P. NILSSON (1972), 
p. 53. 

39. Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 85-88. 

40. On the heroic, initiatory, and katabatic dimensions of the theme of cattle-raid 
see J. MCINERNET (2010), p.96-112; J.N. DAVIES (1988a) p.286-289. As 
J. MCINERNET (2010, p. 112) postulates, “[t]he cattle raid encapsulates agonism. Its 
complements are those myths that substitute women for cattle, the other commodity 
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offered Peirithoos his friendship and accepted his invitation to visit 
Thessaly, thus generating the most important episode in their joined myth, 
the Centauromachy; in turn, the story of their friendship is concluded with 
their katäbasis. 


The chronological order of these events is problematic, as Meleager ob- 
serves in the Hesiodic passage above *'; widowed, Theseus and Peirithoos 
set out to win daughters of Zeus as brides ?, thus becoming prospective 
brothers-in-law. We may also recognize in this account a variation of the 
motif of wooing by pairs of brothers, which, as D. Frame has shown, is as- 
sociated with the myth of Indo-European twin brothers ?. I argue that 
Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ desired kinship echoes Heracles’ betrothal to 
Deianeira in Hades ^, as it fulfills a similar requirement for male bonding. 
To ratify their reciprocal commitment, Theseus and Peirithoos swear solemn 
oaths, commemorated in a hollow on the rock at the grove of Colonus 
(Soph., Oed. Col., 1593-1594); this was the very location from where 
Persephone had been abducted by Hades, and possibly the route Theseus 
and Peirithoos took to Hades 5, near the àyéAactoc nétpa, “gloomy stone", 
where Theseus sat before entering Hades “°. Moreover, Pausanias speaks of 
a location not far from the sanctuary of Sarapis Southeast of the acropolis, 
from where, according to legend *’, Theseus and Peirithoos set out for ex- 
peditions to Lacedaemon and Thesprotia. W. M. Leake suggests that the 


that causes endless disputes". The fact that Theseus and Peirithoos are spared this agon- 
ism indicates that they constitute an inherently unbreakable entity. 

41. Inevitably, the two abductions should be placed after the two marriages; cf. 
T. GANTZ (1993), p. 288. 

42. Apoll., I, 23; Hellan. FGrH 4 F 134, 168; after they kidnapped Helen, a girl of 
twelve, they embarked on their katábasis to carry off Persephone. The Dioscuri pun- 
ished Theseus for their sister's abduction by taking captive his mother Aithra, who is 
Helen's attendant in //., III, 144. 

43. D. FRAME (2009), p. 72ff., 229, 23; interestingly, the Indo-European male twins 
have a common wife who is also their sister, a motif evoking the myth of Dioscuri and 
their sister Helen, the victim of Theseus abduction. Similar is the motif of assisted woo- 
ing (Poseidon - Pelops, Apollo - Admetus) or wooing on behalf of a brother 
(Agamemnon - Menelaos, Melampous - Bias). 

44. Bacch., V, 165-169. Heracles, overwhelmed by admiration for Meleager's 
shade, inquires if he has any unmarried sister whom he could make “his splendid 
bride". The stipulation is that the young woman must resemble Meleager (168). Cf. the 
myth of Heracles’ rescue of Alcestis from death as a gift to her husband in return for his 
hospitality (Eur., Alc., 1144-1148), where successful confrontation with death results to 
ävoôoc and reinstitution of marriage; see also Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 88, 128 (n. 89), 
181-187. 

45. R. C. JEBB (1907), vol. IL, p. 245-246; Schol. ad Oed. Col., 1590 and 1593; 
Erika SIMON (1963), p. 47. 

46. Schol. ad Ar., Eq., 785. 

47. Aéyovou “they say”, I, 18, 5. 
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dyékactos nétpa served as a landmark for the location described above by 
Pausanias, but R. C. Jebb objects that the expeditions to Lacedaemon and 
Thesprotia were not connected to the descent to Hades ^. If, however, we 
consider Pausanias’ account of Theseus’ death, the two expeditions corre- 
spond to the two bride abductions, Helen's from Sparta and Persephone's, 
no longer from Hades, but from Kichyros in Thesprotia, where Pausanias 
places their failed “katabasis” (L, 17, 4). 


Plutarch provides his audience with an equally rationalized account that 
exonerates Theseus as much as possible. Although he acknowledges that 
Theseus got involved with Helen's abduction when he was fifty years of 
age, while she was not yet of marriageable age (XXXI, 1), he also gives two 
more versions of the story. In these versions, Theseus is Helen's keeper on 
behalf of her abductors, Idas and Lynceus, or even at the request of her own 
father, Tyndareos. In the end, Plutarch yields to rationalizing the most 
popular version (XXXI, 4), according to which Peirithoos’ disappearance 
and Theseus’ detention were the results of their attempt to carry off the 
daughter of the king of the Molossians, the neighbors of the Thesprotians to 
the North. Conveniently, her name is Kore, her mother's name Persephone, 
and her father's Aidoneus; last but not least, the family dog is called 
Cerberus. Aidoneus secures the disappearance of the prospective abductor 
through the dog (rjpávioe 514 Tod kovós, XXXI, 5), but puts Theseus in 
custody, only to release him later, at Heracles’ entreaties ?. Thus, despite a 
deliberate deviation from the katdbasis frame, both Pausanias’? and 
Plutarch's versions retain powerful connections with an area thought to be 
located at the boundaries of the upper world ®. 


There is no doubt that the hallmark of Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ katá- 
basis is its failure. The two friends not only fail to get what they came for, 
but also end up imprisoned in Hades. An invisible bond of loyalty keeps 
them together until Heracles liberates Theseus ?', depriving Peirithoos of 


48. W. M. LEAKE (1841), p. 635-636, addendum to p. 492; R. C. JEBB (1907), ad 
1594; H. HERTER (1939), p. 295, n. 258. 

49. Noting the unusual choice of wording in npévice, a term “used of more sinister 
and mysterious disappearances", C. PELLING (2002, p. 175) illustrates how, in cases 
like this, Plutarch's narrative “would not make sense except to someone who knew the 
alternative version". The fact that Plutarch, for his own reasons, prefers the rationalized 
version does not undermine the predominance of the “mythical” version as the original 
and authoritative narrative. See also Greta HAWES (2014, p. 164-165), who points out 
the similarities between Plutarch's and Tzetzes’ (Chil., IL 51, 756; IV, 8, 911) accounts 
— Peirithoos is eaten by the dog in both. 

50. On Thesprotia's connections to the Underworld see J. L. CASKEY, S. I. DAKARIS 
(1962), passim; É. JANSSENS (1961), p. 383-393; E. D. PHILLIPS (1953), p. 64. 

51. AtónAog deou6ç, Ap. Rhod., I, 102; in fr. 595 N. Peirithoos seems to be saying 
that Theseus is joined to him with the unforged bonds of a sense of honor (aidotdc 
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any hope for ascent (ävodoc); this is what the small-bodied, sad- and 
cantankerous-looking Peirithoos of image 3, seated on a klismos and 
wearing an oversize petasos, seems to brood about (LIMC s.v. Peirithoos, 
no. 70). Theseus has left Hades, leaving his friend alone. This single rescue 
also marks their separation, generated by the powerful agency of a (much 
more) desirable associate, Heracles. 


Image 3: interior view of Attic red-figure kylix attributed to 
the Xenotimos Painter, ca. 430-425 BCE; name inscribed on right: IIEPIOGO. 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 99.539. 


In Euripides’ (or Kritias’) lost tragedy Peirithoos, Heracles rescues not 
only Theseus, but also “those around him” (tovc mepi Onoéa), namely 


ayorKkevdtotow éCevktoat médaic). In addition to Apoll., IL, 124 discussed above, 
Peirithoos is left behind in Diod. Sic., IV, 26; IV, 63, 4, where neither of them is saved; 
Hor., C., IV, 7, 28, where Theseus’ inability to free Peirithoos is presented as an ex- 
ample of mortality; Aristid., XL, 7; Schol. ad Ar., Ran., 142. 
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Peirithoos ?, as Giovanna Alvoni has demonstrated ?. Peirithoos’ 
hypothesis adds the moralistic comment that Peirithoos got what he 
deserved (tytmpiag étvye tfjg mpemovons, fr 595 N 8), stressing that 
Theseus chose life in Hades over abandoning his friend for the sake of 
&voóog (OnoEds è tòv pilov £ykatouneiv aioypóv ħyoúvuevoc Biov sieto 
tv £v ‘Atdov Cory, 9-10). Despite its exiguity, the extant part of the play 
indicates the poet's intention to highlight Theseus’ ethos as friend and ally; 
like imperial Athens, Theseus does not forsake his comrades even in the 
direst of circumstances *. In addition to that, Theseus somehow shares 
Heracles’ good will with Peirithoos. Does this make their katábasis less of a 
failure? 


Perhaps here we need to reconsider the bulk of the evidence. Two 
young men meet at a cattle-raid, become friends, and decide to marry two 
sisters. They try but fail to carry off the girls, and get punished by the girls’ 
male relatives. So far we have the themes of friendship, cattle-lifting, and 
bride abduction; all three fit the frame of adolescent initiation of (a pair of) 
Greek heroes. The same themes occur in the antagonism between the 
Dioscuri and the Apharetidae ?, during which, as we saw, Helen is given to 
Theseus to safeguard (Plut., Thes., XXXI, 1). This eliminates the first ab- 
duction, leaving only Peirithoos’ quest for a bride. Interestingly, she hap- 
pens to be the queen of the Underworld, and his Athenian friend is his sole 
aid in the ordeal ?*. At this point a new theme enters the scene, that of katá- 


52. Also in Diod. Sic., IV, 26; in Diod. Sic., IV, 63, 4, both or neither of them is 
saved; in Hyg., Fab., 79 both. 

53. As Giovanna ALVONI (2006, p. 295) concludes, /d/a der àiónXog deopdc, mit 
dem Theseus an Peirithoos gefesselt war, im ‘Peirithoos’ auf die Bühne gebracht 
wurde, ist wahrscheinlich unter der Wendung vog nepi Onoéa eher Theseus und 
Peirithoos zu verstehen als Theseus und andere unbekannte Geführten oder Theseus 
allein. See also H. J. METTE (1983), p. 15-19; Sophie MILLS (1997), p. 10-12, 257-262. 

54. Theseus' ethos is also demonstrated by his disapproval of the undertaking; as 
Diodorus (IV, 63, 4) states, Theseus, at Peirithoos' insistence and on account of the 
oaths he had sworn, became implicated in an act of impiety for which he had given his 
friend fair warning. 

55. The Dioscuri are also responsible for the abduction of the daughters of 
Leukippus, who, having no sons, calls upon his nephews Idas and Lynceus for help. 
The two pairs of brothers fight to death, as the Apharetidae try, but fail, to retrieve their 
female cousins (Apoll., III, 10, 3; XI, 2) or their cattle (Pind., Nem., X, 54-78). Shortly 
before Castor's death, Polydeukes obtains from his father Zeus permission to share his 
immortality with his mortal twin, thus establishing the pair as a paradigm of brotherly 
love capable of tampering with the limits of mortality. As in the Theseus-Peirithoos 
myth, we witness here the exemplary bond between two young men who, having en- 
gaged in cattle-raids and bride abductions, mitigate the effects of death thanks to a priv- 
ilege available to the dominant figure of the two. 

56. As M. P. NILSSON (1972, p. 174) suggests, “the friendship of Theseus and 
Peirithous serves as a means to harmonize two parallel myths which else would seem to 
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basis. The only connection between bride abduction and katábasis is 
Peirithoos’ choice of future wife. Why should Peirithoos choose a bride 
from the Underworld? 


I argue that he does so in order to help his friend become the hero of 
both a bride abduction and a katábasis. As we saw, Theseus is associated 
with the abduction of Helen, a mythological figure also identified as a pre- 
Greek vegetation goddess *’. Moreover, he is associated with the abduction 
of Ariadne, and his attempt to steal the queen of the dead connects him with 
the daughter of Demeter. In Greek myth, however, Kore, the vegetation 
goddess abducted by Pluto, is identified with Persephone, the wife of 
Hades, placing Theseus in the impossible position of having to defeat the 
king of the dead; thus, to share the burden of failure, Theseus acquires a 
companion on whose behalf he undertakes and fails the katábasis. This 
companion, though worthy in his own right, seeks and honors his friendship 
in an almost feudal manner; he comes from up north, and his neighbors are 
half-beasts who attempt to steal his bride Hippodamia. Theseus helps him 
defeat them, but, inevitably, the Helen-Persephone bride abduction project 
is postponed until later, when a closure to their friendship is needed. 
Needless to mention, both bride abductions fail miserably, but Peirithoos’ 
considerably more so, given its hubristic nature — only to be expected from 
Ixion's son *. Theseus is exonerated by denouncing the deed without 
betraying his friend, and by employing his connections with Heracles, the 
epitome of katabatic success, to save both himself and Peirithoos. These 
connections work occasionally, but, when they don't, Theseus is not to 
blame. 


be incompatible". These two parallel myths are Helen's handover to Theseus and 
Peirithoos’ abduction of Persephone, in which Theseus was obliged to assist him. 

57. M. P. NILSSON (1972), p. 173. Cf. also LIMC s.v. Leda, no. 34, a fragment from 
a crater dating from the last quarter of the fifth century depicting the wedding of 
Theseus and Helen in the presence of Leda holding a crown, Peirithoos holding a bas - 
ket, and possibly Poseidon and the Dioscuri, one of whom is holding two spears (could 
this be an echo from an abduction scene?). Both bride and groom are crowned by 
winged erotes. The ambiance of this vase-painting points to Helen as vegetation god- 
dess and willing partner of Theseus, who does not have to carry her off or face retali - 
ation by her brothers. Pausanias (L 41, 5) and Pindar (fr. 258 S.-M.) mention that 
Theseus carried off Helen because he wished to be related to the Dioscuri, who never- 
theless retrieved their sister during his absence; according to Stesichorus, Theseus and 
Helen were the parents of Iphigeneia, whom Helen entrusted to her sister Clytemnestra 
(Paus., II, 22, 6-7; PMG 191). See also Sophie MILLS (1997), p. 7ff. and n. 41 above. 

58. See also n. 15. M. P. NILSSON (1972, p. 173-174) argues that a successful 
attempt to carry off the queen of the Underworld “would have been the crowning end" 
of Theseus' heroic career, similar to Heracles' abduction of Cerberus, if it were not 
contrary “to current Greek ideas concerning the all-conquering and irresistible power of 
Death". 
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In conclusion, I argue that Peirithoos is a valuable asset in the myth of 
Theseus and in the katabatic tradition. He provides the reason for Theseus? 
katábasis, serves as foil and altera persona for Theseus during the en- 
deavor, and exemplifies the negative potential of their shared undertaking. 
As the companion left behind, he is, like Elpenor, offered as a sacrifice in 
transition ?. As a Lapith, he is enveloped in an aura of otherness, also con- 
firmed by his choice of Persephone as his bride; as a friend and ally of 
Theseus, he is inseparable from him; as an imaging aid for Theseus, he 
elevates his friend's status by lowering his own to the point of perpetual 
abandonment in Hades. 


We may assume that by the time of their near encounter with Odysseus, 
both men had failed in their katábasis, Theseus was granted a complimen- 
tary ävodoc, and eventually returned to Hades. In and out of Hades, their 
friendship survived grave obstacles, including a painful separation. Yet in 
Odyssey, XI, 631 they are together again, leaving us to wonder what 
happened in the process 9". 


Stamatia DOVA 
Hellenic College 
sdova@hchc.edu 


59. Stamatia DOVA (2012), p. 3-8. 

60. Regarding the dramatic time of Od., XI, 630-631, T. GANTZ (1993, p. 290) 
notes: “[s]trictly speaking, too, if by anyone’s reckoning they are still in the 
Underworld in Odysseus’ time (i.e. after Herakles’ death), then they must be supposed 
to sit there forever; perhaps that is to push a casual reference (or interpolation) too far, 
perhaps not.” Cf. n. 10 above. 
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THE NÉKYIA'S CATALOGUE OF HEROINES: 
Narrative Unbound 


The so called *Catalogue of Heroines' of Odyssey XI has had a long his- 
tory of scholarly controversy. U. von Wilamowitz and F. Focke saw it as a 
later addition, whereas C. M. Bowra characterised it as “out of place" in the 
context of the Nékyia '. W. B. Stanford detected a “Boeotian influence" due 
to the profound similarities with the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women with 
which he saw possible connections ?. D. L. Page went even further, arguing 
that the Catalogue was indeed a “direct imitation" of the Catalogue of Wo- 
men and asserting that not only was it a later addition but also one “loosely 
attached and carelessly adapted" ?. G. S. Kirk, finally, argued more gener- 


ally that the Catalogue was a later insertion from Boeotian catalogue po- 
4 


etry *. 

More recent scholarship, however, has reclaimed the Catalogue as an 
integral part of Odyssey XI, recognizing its important function within the 
wider narrative of Odysseus’ homecoming *. Perhaps the most important 
contribution here is that of Lillian Doherty who has pointed out that the pas- 
sage is crucial to Odysseus' plan of pleasing Arete, the character that both 
Nausicaa and the disguised Athena (Od., VI, 303-315; VII, 74-76) singled 
out as vital to his homecoming. Following G. P. Rose's insightful discussion 
of the dangers that Scheria holds in store for Odysseus 5, Lillian Doherty 
underlines the importance of a good reception of the hero on the part of 
Arete; the catalogue, she argues, can be seen as Odysseus’ tactful attempt to 
satisfy and simultaneously flatter the queen with an account of famous wo- 


1. U. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF (1884), p. 147-151; F. FOCKE (1943), 
p. 217-222; C. M. BOWRA (1962), p. 45-46. 

2. W. B. STANFORD (1947), p. 389-390. 

3. D. L. PAGE (1955), p. 35-39. 

4. G. S. KIRK (1962), p. 237. 

5. See for instance A. HEUBECK, A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 90-91), who follow the 
reading of K. REINHARDT (1996, p. 117) and consider the catalogue to be an "essential 
part of [...] the book." See also M. D. NORTHRUP (1980), who replies convincingly to 
D. L. Page's arguments. 

6. G. P. ROSE (1969) argues that the text offers many warning signs regarding the 
potential danger the Phaeacians pose for Odysseus. 
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men of the past’. Indeed, Lillian Doherty's line of argument seems 
plausible and has been generally adopted by scholars since *. 


In this contribution I will argue that besides the organic narrative func- 
tion that Lillian Doherty recognises, the ‘Catalogue of Heroines' has a vital 
role in enabling poetic experimentation and metapoetic reflection. This is 
acknowledged within the text itself, in the famous ‘Intermezzo’ that follows 
immediately after the 'Catalogue of Heroines' and that culminates in 
Alcinous’ celebrated reflections on storytelling, catalogues (kataAéyw) and 
the art of the epic bard (Od., XI, 362-368). Alcinous’ remarks need to be 
read in context and once we take their context into account we realise that 
they are triggered, very precisely, by the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’ as a text 
that self-consciously experiments with the conventions and limitations of 
epic storytelling. 

We can see that the poetic stakes are high in the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’ 
not just from the fact that it is a carefully constructed catalogue (in itself a 
marker of poetic ambition in Homer), and from the obvious intertextual res- 
onances with Hesiodic epic, but also from the fact that it highlights the para- 
dox of Odysseus’ being able to see in the darkness of Hades. In the ‘Cata- 
logue of Heroines’ Odysseus’ ability to see the women, literally transforms 
the narrative into a spectacle with the verb ióziv (or siotdeiv) used a total of 
ten times by the hero to introduce each heroine *. 


The insistence of the text on the use of ideiv has been noticed by schol- 
ars, but the interpretations offered have been mainly of a stylistic nature. 
I. C. Rutherford for instance in one of the most recent discussions of the 


7. Lillian DOHERTY (1991) and (1995, p. 94ff.). 

8. See for instance Corinne PACHE (1999), who argues on the same lines as Lillian 
Doherty; and Stephanie LARSON (2000), who takes Lillian Doherty’s argument a step 
further by trying to create a link between the internal audience of the catalogue and a 
Peisistratid audience of the epic’s recital in Athens. Other interpretations include 
J. HOULIHAN's (1994-1995), who emphasises Melampus’ presence in the catalogue and 
M. SKEMPIS and I. ZIOGAS’ (2009, p. 235ff.), who see Arete as a figure from ehoie po- 
etry and discuss the way Odysseus exploits that link. Irene DE JONG (2001, p. 282) ac- 
cepts that the catalogue has a poetic function, but sees its contents as having “no direct 
relevance to the plot of the Odyssey”. For more recent discussion see B. SAMMONS 
(2010, p. 74-102), who observes the differences with Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women as 
well as other Homeric catalogues and argues for a unique function of the ‘Catalogue of 
Heroines’ in which the poet allows his narrative strategies to be reflected in the mortal 
narrative of Odysseus, highlighting at the same time its ‘deficiencies’ compared to the 
poet’s Muse inspired view of the past. 

9. Tyro (XI, 235), Antiope (XI, 260), Alcmene (XI, 266), Epicaste (XI, 271), 
Chloris (XI, 281), Leda (XI, 298), Iphimedeia (XI, 306), Phaedra, Procris and Ariadne 
(XI, 321), Maira, Clymene, Eriphyle (XI, 326), of all the heroines collectively (XI, 
329). 
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catalogue, notes the formulaic repetition of the introductory line and argues 
that “formulas amounting to ‘And I saw:’” replace the “ehoie-formula” that 
is found in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women. The result of such a replace- 
ment, I. C. Rutherford concludes, is that the *Catalogue of Heroines' is as- 
similated to a specific genre of female catalogue poetry '*. I. C. Rutherford’s 
argument is plausible on its own terms, but I would argue that generic as- 


similation alone does not adequately explain what is at issue here. 


To begin with, the use of the verb ióeiv is not, limited only to the ‘Cata- 
logue of Heroines' but appears throughout the Nékyia when Odysseus intro- 
duces a shade "'. It is sensible, then, to argue that the insistent use of the 
verb in the Catalogue serves to create a deliberate visual climax. In this con- 
nection we may note that Homer has a metrical alternative to eióov in 
TIAOs(v) (used at Od., XI, 51, 84, 90, 387 and 467), which could have served 
to introduce some at least of the female shades. Moreover, forms of idsiv in 
the ‘Catalogue of Heroines' follow after the woman's name and are placed 
either at the end of the first hemistich or immediately after °. In contrast to 
this the ehoie formula is always found at the beginning of the line, which 
makes the stylistic parallel between the two poems less striking than 
I. C. Rutherford suggests ". 


The frequent use of idsiv in the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’, then, should 
not be considered just as a matter of formulaic convention or generic sign- 
posting. On the contrary, I would argue that its principal function is to high- 
lights Odysseus’ ability to see in Hades and in so doing to raise the poetic 
stakes: by descending to Hades and seeing the shades of the women the 
hero, and Homer for that matter, offers us a view of the epic tradition that is 
both legitimate on the genre’s own terms and decidedly novel. Its legitimacy 
rests on the nexus between poetic form, traditional content and directness of 
access (configured in visual terms), a distinct characteristic of Muse narra- 
tive. The Underworld setting, by contrast, allows for new narrative perspec- 
tives, textures and even contents to emerge. This too is configured in visual 
terms (Odysseus’ ‘seeing’ has to be of a special kind in the context of his 
journey to Hades ‘the invisible one’ [A - iônç]) but above all it hinges on the 


10. I. C. RUTHERFORD (2000), p. 93-94. 

11. In Odysseus’ previous meetings the verb is used once for Elpenor (Od., XI, 55) 
and three times for Antikleia (Od., XI, 87, 141, 143). After the Catalogue it recurs, for 
instance, at Od., XI, 567, where it is used collectively of all the souls the hero wishes to 
see. Later on, it refers to Minos (Od., XI, 568) and the great sinners of the past (Od., 
XI, 576, 582, 593). 

12. For instance, Tupo tov (235), Alkumvnv ov (266), untépa T’ Oióutóóao ‘Sov 
(271). 

13. For the ehoie formula see Catalogue of Women fr. 43a.2, 58.7, 59.2, 181.1, 
195.1, 215.1 and 253.1 M.-W. 
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question of who gets to tell the story. This, I argue, is another defining fea- 
ture of the ‘Catalogue of Heroines', although it is less clearly marked than 
the emphasis on seeing and has therefore been missed in the past: even 
though Odysseus recites the stories of the women he meets, it is actually the 
women themselves who tell them, in ways that reflect their own hopes and 
fears. In some cases this is made explicit: the first entry in the Catalogue, 
that of Tyro, contains several speech verbs that make the protagonist the 
narrator of her own story (Od., XI, 236: páto, 237: pr). Tyro, I argue, sets 
the tone for the entries that follow: although only two of them contain actual 
speech verbs (Od., XI, 261: ebygv' ; 306: páoxe) they all, I argue, are to be 
understood as the women's own narratives — or at the very least as focalised 
through their eyes". This is all the more significant since, as 
I. C. Rutherford notes, secondary focalisation is rare in the Hesiodic Cata- 
logue of Women, with which these stories often overlap ". Hesiodic 
heroines in particular never have their words reported in any way: their sto- 
ries are told by the Muse-inspired third person narrator, whose perspective, 
it has been shown, broadly resembles that of a (voyeuristic) male 
audience . Drawing on the poetic resources of Hades, the Nékyia thus 
develops a personally inflected view of the epic past that, I argue, suspends 
important epic values and conventions of storytelling in favour of an 
approach that comes close in texture and tone to that of lyric poetry. 


The meeting with Tyro 


The meeting with Tyro is both the longest and, I would argue, the most 
important in the ‘Catalogue of Heroines' in that it sets the tone for the other 
entries in the catalogue. I therefore propose to study it in some detail. As 
Antikleia is left to fade away from the foreground the heroines rush towards 
the blood making Odysseus use his sword to control the shades and only al- 


14. This appears to be consistent with Odysseus’ programmatic announcement be- 
fore the beginning of the catalogue where he informed us that each of the women de- 
clared her birth to him (Od., XI, 233-234: 1108 Exdoty / öv yóvov &&oyópsvev). 

15. I. C. RUTHERFORD (2000), p. 87, 94. See also Lillian DOHERTY (1995, p. 112), 
who notes the fact that in the Nékyia women are given a voice but argues that this ap- 
plies only to women who are friendly to men; women who oppose men are silenced. 

16. R. OSBORNE (2005), p. 11-14. 
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low those to the pit to whom he wishes to speak (XI, 231) ". The first 
heroine to approach is Tyro, daughter of King Salmoneus: 


235 "Ev0' à to. rprnv Tope iSov sbnatépetav, 
f| péro Larpwvijoc aubuovos Ékyovos siva, 
on õè KpnOfjoc yovn Éuuevor AioA(óao: 
fj zotauoù Hpdooat’ “Evinijoc 0ctoto, 
Oc nod KGAAOTOS TOTALV Eni yaiav trot, 
240 Kai p’ én’ 'Evutfjog nA&oketo koAà pésOpa. 
TO 5’ dpa £ioápevoc yawjoyoc £vvootyatog 
£v npoyofic TOTALOD TapEAéEato ðtvýevtoc: 
nopqópeov à’ ápa kõua nepiotáOn, obpeï icov, 
KuptadvEev, kpvyev dé 0zóv Ovnthv TE yovaiKa. 
245 Atdos dé nap0evinv Govrv, Kata ò’ bnvov éysvev. (Od., XI, 235-245.) 


Then the first I saw was Tyro, of noble father, 

who said that she was the daughter of flawless Salmoneus, 
and also said she was the wife of Cretheus, son of Aeolus. 
She desired the divine river Enipeus, 

who was the most beautiful of rivers on earth 

and so she used to wander along its fair streams. 

Taking his form the holder and shaker of earth, 

lay with her at the mouth of the eddying river. 

A dark wave, high as a mountain stood about them, 

and with a curve covered the god and the mortal woman. 
And he loosened her maiden girdle, and poured sleep over her. 


The first thing to note about this passage is that Odysseus allows Tyro 
to introduce herself in the first two lines: we read that Tyro said (XI, 236 
dato) she is the daughter of Salmoneus and (XI, 237 of) the wife of 
Kretheus '*. The repetition of the verb @nui suggests that what follows is 


17. It appears that there is a pattern in the way these meetings are said to conclude: 
when Odysseus is emotionally engaged, as happens with Elpenor, Antikleia and 
Agamemnon, the shades are left to fade away silently while the next shade or group of 
shades is announced. Where there is little or no emotional engagement we are told spe- 
cifically of the shade’s departure before the beginning of the next meeting (Teiresias, 
Achilles, Aiax, Heracles). The reason for this might be to avoid interrupting an emo- 
tional meeting just to introduce the next one: by letting the first shade fade away, 
Odysseus/the poet eases us into the next meeting. A. HEUBECK and A. HOEKSTRA 
(1990, p. 90), however, see the transition between scenes as a “little forced but keeping 
with normal epic technique”. 

18. Lillian DOHERTY (1993), p. 5-6; I. C. RUTHERFORD (2000), p. 94. There may be 
irony in the choice of the word ednatépeiav since Salmoneus was one of the few mor- 
tals that dared defy Zeus and was punished for it: he can hardly be thought of as a 
‘good father’. On the other hand, the only other woman called sdnatépeia in Homer is 
Helen (//., VI, 292; Od., XXII, 227) whose father is Zeus and that could point towards 
an elaborate pun based on Salmoneus’ attempt to emulate Zeus, see Barbara GRAZIOSI, 
J. HAUBOLD (2010), p. 161. For Salmoneus’ arrogance towards Zeus and his downfall 
see Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women, fr. 30, 1-25 M.-W. and Apollodorus, Bibl., I, 89. 
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indeed Tyro's own story. That expectation is borne out in the text: Lillian 
Doherty observes that in the narrative that follows the story of Tyro's love 
for the river Enipeus is told on her terms, with the verbs mnpóooac - 
noléoKkEto expressing actions that are in accordance with the heroine's will: 
it was Tyro that fell in love with Enipeus, and it was her own decision to 
wander along its shores ?. This observation acquires further significance 
when we take into account Lillian Doherty's further point that in Tyro's 
closely parallel entry in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women the heroine plays 
no active role. In this respect a comparison of the Odyssean passage 
regarding Tyro with that of the Hesiodic Catalogue proves fruitful as it 
allows us to observe how the tradition of the heroine is perceived and 
related differently in each catalogue. 


Hesiod's version of the Tyro story is decidedly not presented coming 
from the heroine herself, nor does it reflect her hopes and aspirations. Here 
it is Poseidon who is said to desire and whose desire directs the action: 

MT . T] y’ Epdeoxe Hoosiðáov £vooty8ov 

donem Jpuérnrt 02606 Bpotóu obvEK’ äp’ eióog 

na oov TPOVYEOKE YOVAL]KOV 0nAvtepácov. (Cat. fr. 30. 32-4 M.-W.) 
E . Poseidon the shaker of earth desired her 

NPA and slept with her, a god with a mortal, because 

she was the most beautiful of all women. 

Lillian Doherty is certainly right when she argues that in Odyssey XI, in 
contrast with the Catalogue of Women, Tyro is portrayed, if not as the mas- 
ter, then at least as the instigator of her own fate; and that even her deceit by 
Poseidon is carried out in a way that fulfils her fantasy: Poseidon after all 
does not just rape her, as he could have done, but instead assumes the form 
of Enipeus (Od., XI, 241), the object of her desire. Moreover, his actions 
can be considered gentle: he hides himself and Tyro behind a towering 
wave, puts her to sleep and makes love to her (Od., XI, 243-245). The 
heroine only finds out who her lover was after the act, when in the only di- 
rect speech reported in the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’ Poseidon introduces 
himself and warns Tyro not to reveal his identity to anyone: 

Avtap ¿nesi p’ &t£Aeoos Oeòc poho čpya, 
čv T pa oi od yepi, £nog T’ Egat’ £k v óvópaóe: 
Xoipe, YOVAL, OUGTNTL REPITAOHÉVOU 5’ EviavTOD 
TEEEIG AYAGG TEKVA, &nei ODK ATOPHA01 edvai 
250 àlavätov- où 08 TOÙG KOHLÉELV ATITAAAEpEvat TE. 
Nbv ô’ Epyev npóc Opa, Kai toyeo pd’ óvopuivnc: 
abdtap yó tot ciu Hoceaddov évooty0ov. 
"Oc einàv 010 1óvtov Ed0oETO kvuaivovta. (Od., XI, 246-253.) 


19. Lillian DOHERTY (1993), p. 6f. 
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After the god had finished his work of love, 

he held her hand, and spoke words and addressed her: 

*Rejoice, woman, in our union, and as the year makes its turn 

you will give birth to glorious children, for the embraces of the immortals 
are not in vain. And you shall take care of them and rear them. 

Go now to your house, and keep silent and do not name me; 

I am Poseidon, the shaker of the earth.’ 

So he spoke and dived into the swelling sea. 

At this point it seems that Tyro's perspective no longer matters; yet, 
paradoxically this is where the narrative reflects it most directly. For what 
Odysseus does when he reports the words of Poseidon is to repeat Tyro's 
own account of what she heard, thus relating an actual part of her story. And 
there is more: by repeating Poseidon's words the heroine does of course re- 
veal his identity, thus defying his command to keep it a secret. The implica- 
tion is that Tyro has kept her secret throughout her life — but when she gets 
the chance to speak in Hades she breaks free of the constraints which 
Poseidon imposed on her. 


The significance of this becomes more apparent once we note that 
Poseidon's warning not to divulge his name is absent from Tyro's story as 
reported in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women. It is well known that the two 
texts come very close at this point with Od., XI, 249-250 being identical 
with lines 2-3 of fr. 31 M.-W. of the Catalogue of Women ?: 


..-[.]--Hoogi66ov AL 
téte "d yoà ték]va, Emel oùk Arop[ AOL Edvai 
àOavátov- où dé TJodc kopéetw atiTa[AAEpEvai TE. 
etd ]. iv’ àyAaà vékva t[ek- 
3. esee ]. TOVEHEGONTOL tel 
Oc £inàv 6 p acc] dyaotéven eu[ 
eaei Jn £fn oikóvõe [vésoðo 
[ ]..ov. (Cat. fr. 31, 1-8 M.-W.) 


.. Poseidon . 
you will give birth to glorious children, for the embraces of the immortals 
are not in vain. And you shall take care of them and rear them. 
Wu Hes so that you(?) give birth to glorious children ... 
srirtast as reproach(?) ... 
Speaking thus he dived back into the roaring ... 
WIN ind (but she?) returned home 


The two versions are of course very similar, but after an almost 
identical beginning the Nékyia soon develops in a very different direction: 
in the Catalogue of Women, after announcing the birth of his sons in lines 2- 
3, Poseidon appears to be solely concerned with Tyro's descendants: in line 


20. See D. L. PAGE (1955), p. 37; M. L. WEST (1985), p. 32 n.7; A. HEUBECK, 
A. HOEKSTRA (1990), p. 92; Lillian DOHERTY (1991), p. 145. 
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4 we can still read the words ‘in order to / glorious children’, whereas the 
TavepEoontot in line 5 most probably refers to the àyAaù vékva of the previ- 
ous line ?'. Correspondence with the passage of Od., XI is restored in the 
next two lines of fragment 31 M.-W.. The end of Poseidon's speech will 
have come in line 6, with &yaotovar referring in all probability to the sea ”. 


What does all this amount to? We can see that in the Hesiodic version 
of Tyro's story Poseidon's self-revelation and warning are omitted. The 
audience hears Poseidon's words and is informed of his identity through the 
poet's voice, whereas the heroine remains unaware of her divine lover's 
name. This is an important observation because it reveals a difference 
between the two texts not just in content but also on a poetic level. The 
Catalogue of Women has been considered, already in antiquity, as a relative 
extreme example of pure narrative poetry, meaning that the poet's voice is 
dominant and that the characters (heroes, heroines, gods etc.) do not on the 
whole assume the role of the narrator ?. The fragments of the Catalogue 
that survive appear to confirm that view ?*. Tyro's entry is no exception as it 
is also controlled by the external narrator (poet) including the direct speech 
of fr. 31, lines 2-5 (M.-W.). 


In the Nékyia things are quite different: here the primary narrator is a 
character, Odysseus, and he reports what he has heard from Tyro. In Od., 
XL, 248-252 the situation is even more complex since the lines are narrated 
by Odysseus, who gives the account of Tyro's shade, who in turn repeats the 
exact words of Poseidon as she had heard them ”. The direct speech of Od., 
XI, 248-252 essentially echoes Tyro's own voice, allowing us at the same 
time to witness her defying of Poseidon's warning and the revelation of the 
secret he had bid her keep (íoygo pnd’ évouñvnc, Od., XI, 251) *. We can 


21. The gap in fr. 31, line 4 (M.-W.) is almost the same size (16 letters) as the first 
half of Od., XI, 251 (17 letters): viv 5° épyeu npóg duo. Thus the first hemistich of 
Od., XI, 251 could be seen as a possible candidate for supplementing Hes., fr. 31.4 (M.- 
W.). P. Maas in fact proposes a solution along similar lines whereas M. L. West tries to 
fit in the motif of silence: GAL’ £yg owy uo00]v, iv’ àyXaà vékva t[ekoðoa. I find his 
suggestion improbable because it seems meaningless for Poseidon to ask for Tyro's si- 
lence without having revealed himself, as he does in Odyssey XI. For the various sug- 
gestions see the critical apparatus in R. MERKELBACH, M. L. WEST (ed.) (1967), p. 21. 

22. For the usage and meaning of àyäotovoc see LfgrE s.v. The -eu- that survives 
could belong to a verb of motion. See also R. MERKELBACH, M. L. WEST (ed.) (1967, 
p. 21) and the most recent edition by Martina HIRSCHBERGER (2004), p. 103-104. 

23. For the terminology see Irene DE JONG (1987). 

24. See I. C. RUTHERFORD (2000, p. 87-88) with further bibliography. 

25. See Lillian DOHERTY (1993, p. 8-9) for the narrative levels of Tyro's story in 
Odyssey XI. 

26. Note also that when the narrative echoes Tyro's voice, as it does in the Nékyia, 
it is the heroine that falls in love (Od., XI, 238: páoooc[o]) whereas in the poet's nar- 
rative of the Catalogue it is Poseidon who does so (fr. 30. 32 M.-W.: épüesoke). 
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see then that in contrast with the Catalogue of Women, the ‘Catalogue of 
Heroines' in the Nékyia allows for the voice of the women to be heard. And 
when Tyro finally gets her chance to speak she does so uncompromisingly, 
to the point of defying Poseidon. 


Lillian Doherty notes Tyro's defiance and reads in it an initiative that 
leads to the acquisition of KAéoc for the heroine, through the revelation of 
Poseidon's name. She also argues that the heroine becomes a counterpart of 
Arete, since they both resist Poseidon's power 7’. M. Skempis and I. Ziogas 
take that argument a step further suggesting that *By breaking her silence, 
Tyro guarantees her place in the ehoie-poetry [..] Had she obeyed 
Poseidon's order, she would remain unknown and unmentioned” #. Thus 
M. Skempis and I. Ziogas create a direct link between the Catalogue of Wo- 
men and the Catalogue of Odyssey XI and conclude by arguing that: “The 
hint is that Arete should not be afraid of Poseidon, and should speak for 
Odysseus’ cause" ?. 


I would argue that both of the above interpretations, plausible as they 
may seem, do not take into consideration two major elements of the Tyro 
story, namely its context and its source. Starting from the latter, we can be 
certain that in the Catalogue of Women fragment, the ultimate source that 
provides the poet-narrator with his story is none other than the Muse, as is 
expressly stated at the beginning of the poem *. In the Nékyia however, the 
source of the story appears to be the shade of Tyro herself, and that is what 
makes it unique: Poseidon in the Catalogue is revealed by the all-knowing 
Muses, whereas in Odyssey XI this is done by the heroine herself. Bearing 
that in mind, Lillian Doherty's and M. Skempis - I. Ziogas’ line of argument 
regarding the KAéog which Tyro achieves with her defiance, seems to me to 
lose much of its force; Tyro's story could have been — and in effect was — 
recorded also by the ultimate guardians of epic tradition: the Muses. 


The beginning of the Catalogue shows us that the Muses would have 
been perfectly capable of preserving the heroine's fame as defined by her 


27. The reference is to Arete's help to Odysseus despite Poseidon's wrath against 
the hero, see Lillian DOHERTY (1993, p. 6) and (1995), p. 125. 

28. M. SKEMPIS, I. ZIOGAS (2009), p. 236. 

29. M. SKEMPIS, I. ZIOGAS (2009), p. 236. See also Lillian DOHERTY (2008, espe- 
cially p. 69-71) for the similarities between Tyro and Nausicaa. 

30. See Hes. Cat. fr. 1.1-4 M.-W.: Nov 62 yovaxv |oOAXov dicate, rjovénewa / 
Moÿoai OAvpuuóós|c, Kodpar Ads aiywéyoto, / at TÓT’ Gpiotar goav [ / pitpas T’ 
àAA06avco. “Now sing of the race of women, sweet-singing / Olympian Muses, daugh- 
ters of Zeus who holds the aegis, / those who were the best women of old [ / and they 
loosened their girdles.” 
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divine union *'. There must therefore be another reason for Tyro's actions in 
Odyssey XI, than merely the heroine's claim to glory, and that brings me to 
the first element I mentioned above, namely the context in which the story 
is told in the Nékyia. 


The impenetrable darkness and the perfect isolation of Hades appar- 
ently enable the shades-as-storytellers to disclose matters they would not 
have dared to disclose while still alive. Hades thus becomes a sphere of po- 
etic experimentation, as we can be seen with particular clarity when consid- 
ering Tyro's story in Odyssey XI. Once confined to Hades, Tyro can at last 
break free from Poseidon's threat and speak her truth. She did not defy 
Poseidon while she was still alive but kept his secret even though revealing 
it would have brought her xA&og. Tyro seeks no glory. Rather, she needs to 
tell her story, a story of personal feelings, hope and loss such as can be 
heard only in Hades. 


2. Women with a voice: the other heroines 


1. Female perspectives on the heroic past 


Tyro’s is not an isolated case; almost all heroines in Odysseus’ cat- 
alogue retell their stories from a very personal point of view. Antiope, the 
next shade to appear, is a good example, even though her entry occupies 
considerably less space than Tyro's: 


260 Tv 6ë uev Avtwnnv tov, Aoonoio O0byotpo, 
fj oF Kai Atos £Üyev. Ev &ykotvrotv iadoat, 
Kai p' Étekev 600 maid’, Augiova te ZA ce, 
oi npõtot OB doc Extioav ÉTTATVAOLO, 
TOpy@odv T’, nei OÙ uèv ÜTÜPYHTOV y” £oóvavto 
265 vouéuev edpbyopov ONBrv, kpatepó nep ÉVITE. (Od., XI, 260-265.) 
Then I saw Antiope, the daughter of Asopus 
who boasted to have lain in the arms of Zeus, 
and she gave birth to two children, Amphion and Zethus, 
who were the first to build the city of Thebes with the seven gates, 
and to fortify it with was for they could not live in broad Thebes 
without walls even though they were strong. 


After catching sight of Antiope (iov) Odysseus introduces her with ref- 
erence to her father, divine lover and offspring (261-263). That is standard 
procedure in epic catalogues. However, the use of styst’, which recalls 
Tyro's dato and fj, introduces again a personal element into the heroine's 


31. Note too that the heroines of both catalogues are remembered not only for their 
divine lovers but also for their husbands and sons, whom Tyro has as well and who 
would probably have saved her from oblivion even without the revelation of Poseidon's 
name. 
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story: it is Antiope who boasts about her affair with Zeus and their off- 
spring ?. The heroine gets the chance to speak and does so by relating the 
achievements of her two sons, Amphion and Zethus, who, we are told, built 
and fortified Thebes (XI, 264-265). This reference to the foundation of 
Thebes has given rise to controversy since it deviates from the well-known 
tradition of Cadmus founding the city. The Homeric scholia employ a 
chronological scheme according to which the twins built Thebes before it 
was destroyed and rebuilt by Cadmus ?. Apollodorus offers a similar 
solution but with reverse chronological order: according to him, Cadmus 
founded Thebes and some generations later Amphion and Zethus built its 
walls #. Pausanias, partially following Apollodorus, attempts to reconcile 
the two versions by suggesting that Cadmus built the acropolis (the 
Cadmeia) but then departed to Illyria, leaving Amphion and Zethus to build 
and fortify the lower city of Thebes, named after Zethus' wife ?. Modern 
scholars have had similar difficulties with reconciling the two versions. 
W. B. Stanford for instance notes in his commentary ad Od., XL 261-262 
that “later accounts ascribed the foundation of at least the upper city of 
Thebes to Cadmus", presumably with reference to Apollodorus! or 
Pausanias’ version *. T. Gantz also follows Apollodorus, although he argues 
that the two traditions had probably been independent from each other *’. In 
the most recent attempt to clarify the matter, D. W. Berman argues that 
Homer either does not know of the myth of Cadmus as a founder of Thebes, 
or if he does chooses not to mention it in his narrative. D. W. Berman's 
suggestion is based mainly on the fact that Cadmus appears only once in 
Homer and only as Ino's father with no reference to Thebes *. A closer 
examination of the Homeric text however rules out the possibility that the 
myth was unknown to the poet and his earliest audiences since the frequent 
use of the collective name ‘Cadmeians’ to refer to Theban warriors suggests 


32. R. OSBORNE (2005, p. 16-17) notes that the speech verbs differentiate the 
Nékyia catalogue from the Catalogue of Women but argues that this is done in order to 
“flag up" the quality of the divine father. 

33. See XQ ad Od., XI, 262 and XH ad Od., XI, 263. The scholiasts attribute this 
version to Pherekydes, see XV ad Od. 11.264, with A. W. GOMME (1913, p. 66f. and 
71) who argues in favour of the logograph and against the mythological tradition. 

34. Apollodorus, Bibl., III, 21-25 and 41-45. For the wall-building of Thebes see 
A. HURST (2000). 

35. Paus., IX, 5, 6. See Maria ROCCHI (1986) for a discussion of Pausanias' refer- 
ence to the tomb of Zethos and Amphion in Thebes. See also Diodorus of Sicily who 
gives the same version at XIX, 3, 4-5. 

36. W. B. STANFORD (1947), p. 291. 

37. T. GANTZ (1993), p. 467f. 

38. D. W. BERMAN (2004), p. 3-4. Cadmus is mentioned in Od., V, 33 as the father 
of Ino/Leukothea. 
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knowledge of the tradition about Cadmus *. It would thus appear that the 
reference to Zethus and Amphion was made deliberately and I would argue 
that there is good reason for that. Since this is Antiope's story we listen to, 
the heroine gives priority to the tradition that has her sons as founders of 
Thebes. Cadmus' presence, which is ignored in Antiope's account, is 
nevertheless implied by the heroine through the use of npõtor which at least 
hints at a competing tradition. Antiope however remembers, or chooses to 
remember, only the version that elevates her children whereas the rivalling 
tradition is silenced. 


The next three heroines that Odysseus sees are also closely associated 
with Thebes: Alemene, Megara and Epicaste. This time there are no speech 
verbs to indicate that these are their own personal stories. Nonetheless, I 
shall argue that a strong personal outlook is still implied in the way the nar- 
rative unfolds. Alcmene and Megara are treated in only five lines (Od., XI, 
266-270), as one entry with the verb iSov is used for both of them “. The 
main focus of the entry is on their relationship, as mother and wife, to Her- 
acles. As B. Sammons notes, each heroine views the hero differently: for 
Alcmene he is the semi-divine son of Zeus (Od., XI, 268), whereas Megara 
sees him as the mortal son of Amphitryon (Od., XI, 270) *'. These different 
takes on the hero may, as B. Sammons suggests, foreshadow the end of the 
Nékyia where reference is made to the dual nature of Heracles. However, 
they can also be seen as reflecting the personal views of the two heroines, 
even to the point of splitting the traditional story in two: Alcmene, we un- 
derstand, boasts about her offspring from Zeus, whereas Megara remembers 
the mortal man she married and silences any references to the tragic nature 
of their marriage ^. 


There follows the story of Epicaste, which again offers a very personal 
take on her own tradition: 


39. In the Jiad the adjective ‘Cadmeians’ occurs seven times (IV, 385, 388, 391; V, 
804, 807; X, 288; XXIII, 680), in contrast with the ethnic ‘Theban’ (Onaioc) which 
occurs only once of a warrior (VIII, 120). In the Odyssey, ‘Theban’ is consistently used 
of Teiresias (Od., X, 492, 565; XI, 90, 165; XII, 267; XXIII, 323) but only * Cadmeians' 
(in the genitive Kaópeíov) is used of the subjects of Oedipous (Od., XI, 276). 

40. M. STEINRÜCK (1994), p. 88. 

41. B. SAMMONS (2010), p. 80. 

42. B. SAMMONS (2010, p. 80) argues that the hero's double parentage allows for 
*an ironic play on the double nature of Heracles mentioned later in Book 11". On the 
same lines the reference to Heracles’ unyielding pévoc (Od., XI, 270: pévog aiév 
àxeipr]c) could be playing with the same idea since, as J. REDFIELD (1975, p. 151ff.) ar- 
gues, uévos is generally understood as an expression of vitality in the Homeric epics, 
suggesting perhaps that the hero is still alive. Heracles' appearance among the shades at 
the end of the Nékyia resolves the issue. On uévog see further LfgrE s.v. 
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270 Mntépa T’ Oiówutóóao idov, Kady Emäotnv, 
fj péya Épyov čpečev dpeinot vóoro 
ymuauévy © vir: 6 8 öv matép’ Ééevapiéac 
Yfiuev: Gap 6° avarvota Beoi 0&cav avOpamotow. 
275 AXX ò uèv ¿v ONPy AoAvNpata dysa náoyov 
Kadpsiov ijvacos 0E&v ÔLoùc bi BovAGC: 
70° EBr eig Aidao nvàáptao KpatEpoio, 
ó&yapévr Bpéxov aindv dm’ oynAoito LEAGOpoD, 
à dyei oyouévn: T® 8’ Aven KAMA’ óniooo 
280 TOAAG WGA’, doo te pntpôs Epıvóes ExtedAEovow. (Od., XI, 271-280.) 
I saw Oedipus’ mother, beautiful Epicaste, 
who committed a great deed without knowing it 
by marrying her own son; he, after killing his own father 
married her but straight away the gods revealed all to men. 
And he ruled the Cadmeians in much loved Thebes 
suffering great pains due to the gods’ disastrous will. 
She went to strong Hades who fastens the gates 
hanging a noose from a high beam of the roof, 
overcome by her own grief. And to her son she left many pains, 
all these that the mother’s Furies bring with them. 


Epicaste, as J. Houlihan notes, is introduced “by the biological relation- 
ship that she violated", being both the mother and wife of Oedipous “. This 
violation is spelled out in the following lines which describe the heroine’s 
actions actively (note the use of épséev), as in the case of Tyro: she commit- 
ted a uéya épyov without however being aware of it. Line 271 summarises 
efficiently Epicaste’s story and at the same time suggests a line of defence 
against the dreadful reputation which she has acquired: the heroine had no 
knowledge of the crime she was committing, rather like Deianeira as de- 
scribed in the Catalogue of Women ^. 


The crime is explained further in the next line (273), but once the 
revelation has been made the focus shifts from Epicaste to her son. It is now 
Oedipus’ actions that are described in active terms (note the verbs 
écevapigacs and yfpev), and he is thus portrayed as the one responsible for 
the incest. Oedipus’ ignorance regarding the parricide and incest he commit- 
ted is completely overlooked, to the point that one ancient scholiast felt the 
need to defend the hero by underlining his lack of knowledge as well as in- 
tention *. Again, there is more than a suggestion that this is how Epicaste 


43. J. HOULIHAN (1994-1995), p. 6. 

44. Fr. 25.20 M.-W. (dsiv’ £p£). E. BARKER and J. P. CHRISTENSEN (2008, p. 19- 
21) note the change in the meaning of péya £pyov from the great deed of the Miad to 
terrible/unimaginable deed in the context of the Odyssey, and see it as evidence for a 
general shift from the heroic values of the Iliad. 

45. See XV ad Od., XI, 271: [...] anoxteivas 68 àkovotoc TOV ratépa Aapfávet 
TPÔS YÉHOV OVK £ióOG TV UNTEPA ÉTAVOULEVOS TO tfj Xotyyóg otvrypa [...] 
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reads the story: from her viewpoint she was a victim of Oedipus' crime, 
which finds no justification. 


What follows confirms, I argue, that the story of Epicaste reflects her 
own view of the tradition. The version of Odyssey XI differs considerably 
from that of Athenian drama, as well as from the various earlier attestations 
of the myth. Even though the myth of Oedipus is notoriously complex, com- 
bining many different strands of diverse traditional material, I would argue 
that the version of Odyssey XI is deliberately crafted to fit with the 
heroine's attempt to mitigate her role in the incest ^*. 


Let me begin by noting some points of divergence from the myth as it is 
known from the later Theban plays. In Od., XI, 274 we read that as soon as 
(äpap) Epicaste married Oedipus, the gods revealed the terrible truth to 
everyone, leading to the heroine's suicide ". The problem with this story- 
line however, is that it does not allow enough time for the couple's children 
to be born and therefore ignores the rest of the Theban saga, including the 
strife between Polyneikes and Eteocles and the subsequent siege of 
Thebes *. Furthermore, the suggestion that Oedipus remained king in 
Thebes after the revelation of the incest does not allow for his self-blinding 
or for the story of his exile from the city. 


Scholars have tried different approaches to explain the discrepancies 
between our passage and later Theban myth. Some have argued that Homer 
draws from a tradition in which the exile and blinding of Oedipus did not 
take place ?. Other scholars assign a different meaning to Ggap following 
the scholiast's suggestion to translate it not as a temporal adverb (straight 


46. For the myth and its different versions as well as attempts to identify an ‘ori- 
ginal’ version see L. DEUBNER (1942) and E. FROMON (1949). For attempts to place the 
myth of Oedipus in Egypt see I. VELIKOVSKY (1960). For more recent discussion see 
W. BURKERT (2009), who focuses on the Sophoclean version of the myth from an an- 
thropological perspective. 

47. E. BARKER and J. P. CHRISTENSEN (2008, p. 23-24) argue that the use of 
àvOpónotov in line 274 suggests that Oedipus’ saga was a well-known tradition. 

48. Oedipus’ sons were known to Homer: Polynices is mentioned at //., IV, 377 and 
Eteocles a few lines later, at IV, 386. 

49. See W. F. WYATT (1996-1997), who, following Eustathius, argues that the story 
of the blinding and the exile was not known to Homer. His argument is based mainly on 
the fact that in the Jiad (XXIII, 678) Oedipus’ tomb is placed in Thebes suggesting a 
pre-Sophoclean tradition that had the hero remaining and dying there. See also 
E. CINGANO (1992), who discusses the different versions of Homer, Hesiod and 
Pherekydes and argues that the mythographer might be referring to the earliest tradition 
since he mentions events (such as Oedipus' triple marriage) that do not appear at all in 
the other sources. 
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away) but as expressing manner (suddenly) *°. In this way the text would al- 
low enough time for the children to be born, but at the expense of stretching 
the meaning of äpap to its limits ". The most recent interpretation by 
E. Barker and J.-P. Christensen moves away from attempts to disentangle 
the knot of different traditions and proposes that the passage should be seen 
in its context in order to be understood. E. Barker and J.-P. Christensen ar- 
gue that in the general context of the Odyssey Oedipus' story is retold in 
such manner that Odysseus, and his tradition, is portrayed as more success- 
ful ?. E. Barker and J.-P. Christensen are indeed right to argue that context 
is important and that attention should be paid to why and where a story is 
told. However, they fail to appreciate the importance of Hades as the imme- 
diate context in which the story of Epicaste is set. 


Underworld narratives tend to be personal and subjective, expressing a 
character's reading of the tradition of which they are a part. Unlike the sto- 
ries of Tyro and Antiope, that of Epicaste is not expressly presented as her 
own. However, I argue that it can nonetheless be understood as the version 
of her story that she wants to remember. I have already noted that the 
Odyssey stresses her ignorance with regard to the incest while saying noth- 
ing of the sort about Oedipus. Later on Odysseus again makes a point of 
contrasting her actions with those of Oedipus: she (ù 5’, 277) chose death 
whereas he (ò év, 275) chose a wretched life as the ruler of Thebes. The 
punning epithets noAvnpdtw (275) and mvAdptao (277) draw attention to 
the two characters' very different destinations ?. Epicaste's story ends on 


50. XB ad Od., XI, 274: ook £00£cg nei nc Éoye noióag; GAA’ ééaipvnc. The 
scholiast’s interpretation has been influential and was followed by W. B. STANFORD 
(1947, p.391), who translates Gap as ‘after that’ and compares X., XI, 418. 
A. HEUBECK and A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 94), following L. DEUBNER (1942, p. 34-37), 
propose the similar translation ‘after a while, after a year or so, after the birth of their 
sons’. 

51. Pausanias, IX, 4, 2 argues in favour of the temporal meaning by relating a tradi- 
tion according to which Oedipus had children with his second wife, Euryganeia, and 
not with Epicaste who indeed died very soon after their marriage. Evanthia 
TSITSIBAKOU-VASALOS (1989, p. 62-66), following a similar tradition that appears in 
Pherecydes, 3 F 95, argues for a connection of the Nékyia passage with the tradition of 
the Oedipodia, where allegedly the couple did not have any children. 

52. E. BARKER, J. P. CHRISTENSEN (2008). 

53. The use of noAvnpóto has created confusion as its meaning ‘much loved / 
loved by many’, does not seem to fit the context of Oedipus’ grim fate. A. HEUBECK 
and A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 94) note that it is only here used of a city and that 
elsewhere in the Odyssey (Od., XV, 126, 366; XXIII, 354) its use seems unproblematic, 
see also LfgrE s.v. In fact, there is nothing problematic about noAvnpät® = ‘much- 
loved’ in the present passage if we bear in mind that this is how Epicaste sees it. The 
scholiast detects a pun of a different kind and translates the epithet as ‘much-cursed’, 
see XB ad Od., XI, 275: noAAàg àpàg Kai BAópac dnoueiväon Tapa 0góv. The scholiast 
is here clearly influenced by what he perceives to be what context requires: in Od., XV, 
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the note of resentment that I have argued can be sensed throughout the pas- 
sage: she has left her Erinyes behind for Oedipus, the true agent of the 
“great deed”. The phrasing suggests the retribution that is due when mothers 
suffer an injustice (6000 te untpôs Eptvbsg éxteAéovotv): we have in ring 
composition come back to Epicaste's role as mother, this time glossed en- 
tirely on her terms. The many üAyea that Oedipus suffers remain untold, as 
the shade is not concerned with them — her story has been heard. 


So far, the ‘Catalogue of Heroines' has been consistent in presenting us 
with a subjective take on the heroines' past, either explicitly presenting it as 
their own account, as in the cases of Tyro and Epicaste, or by subtly imply- 
ing as much, as in the cases of Antiope, Alcmene and Megara. The next 
entry makes use of both techniques in order to give us yet another alterna- 
tive version of the epic tradition. Odysseus now sees Chloris, whose story 
also includes that of her daughter Pero. 


Koi XA@pw eióov nepucoAA£a, thv mote NnAgdc 
yfiuev &óv 510 KA Xoc, nei nópe popia £óva, 
OmAOTATHV kodpnv Aupiovos Taoíóao, 
óc mot’ £v Opyouevà Mivveío igi Gvaccev: 

285 òè II0Aov BaoíAeus, tékev õé oi àyAa& TÉKVO, 
Néotopé te Xpóviov te IIepucióuevóv T” àyépoyov. (Od., XI, 281-286.) 
And I saw the much beautiful Chloris, whom once Neleus 
married for her beauty, after giving countless gifts. 
She was the youngest daughter of Amphion, son of Iasus, 
who once ruled with might over the Minyan Orchomenus. 
She ruled over Pylos and gave birth to glorious children 
Nestor and Chronius and high-minded Periclymenus. 


Chloris is characterised by her extraordinary beauty (281-282) which 
led Neleus to offer countless gifts in order to marry her. This introduction 
seems to portray her as an object of male sexual desire, and in this respect it 
comes close to the Catalogue of Women, where women are almost exclu- 
sively presented as obedient sexual partners *. However, this is where the 
similarities end as in the Nékyia the heroine appears to have a very active 
role indeed since she is said to have ruled over Pylos (285). Ancient readers 
were divided over this claim, either accepting it as an alternate tradition or 
emending the text in order to remedy the inconsistency *. Even though the 


366 he assigns the ‘normal’ meaning to the epithet (noAvipatov), see XH ad Od., XV, 
366: tv katvoAopeiv 10AXoi EÜYOVTOL, TV HOAVEUKTOV. 

54. R. OSBORNE (2005), p. 17. 

55. Aristarchus, among others, proposed the reading njàé instead of 1 dé, thus as- 
signing Pylos to Amphion's rule, with ävacoev from the previous line. Herodianus on 
the other hand, interprets ñ 5é as intentionally contrasting the male and female rulers, 
see XH ad Od., XI, 285. J. HOULIHAN (1994-1995, p. 6) argues that we have here a ref- 
erence to the “tradition of Neleus as a weak leader", since Neleus receives no epithet 
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verb Pacíàeve is also used of Andromache's mother at J., VI, 425, Chloris’ 
case remains unique, for in the case of Andromache's mother the verb in all 
probability refers to her status as queen rather than her own rule *. That is 
of course unproblematic, and it may be telling that the scholiasts report no 
disagreements regarding the meaning of the Iliadic passage. 


In Chloris’ case, however, things are different since her sphere of power 
(285: Pylos) is clearly distinguished from that of Neleus (284: 
Orchomenus). Furthermore, the structure of Od., XI, 284-285 with the anti- 
thetical use of óg mot’ £v / | dé appears to deliberately contrast the two 
spheres. The implication then is that Chloris established her own rule at 
Pylos. That this is a unique approach to the heroine's tradition can be estab- 
lished by looking at her entry in the Catalogue of Women. The differences 
are striking: 

NnA&0c,] kaí pa Obyatp’ Auptovog Taoíóa[o 
XAXópw £]óGovov OoAepriv romoat’ Gkx[outv. 
^H 6€ oi £v u]eyóápoiotv éyeivato oaíóu vék[va, 
Edayépnv tle kai Avtuévnv xoi AXóotopa [oiov 

10  Tobpóv v Ao]tépióv te IvAdov te ueyóOvp[ov 
Aniuayôv te] kai Eopopiov kAewóv t’'Exikaov 
Néotopé te X ]pouiov te MepuxAdpevov T’ &yépo [yov (Cat. fr. 33.a, 6-12 M.-W.) 
Neleus made well girdled Chloris, 
daughter of Amphion, son of Iasus, his sturdy wife. 
And she gave birth in the palace to glorious children 
Euagorus and Antimenus and godly Alastor 
Taurus and Asterius and great hearted Pylaon 
Deimachus and Eurybius and far known Epilaus 
Nestor and Chromius and high minded Periclymenus. 

The first thing to note is that in the Hesiodic Catalogue the reference to 
Chloris’ beauty on which the Nékyia entry insists is absent: as R. Osborne 
notes, what is beautiful here is her girdle, not the heroine (7) ?". Similarly, 
no reference is made to the ‘countless gifts’ mentioned in the Nékyia; in the 
Catalogue, Neleus simply ‘made her his wife’ (7). Furthermore, whereas in 
the Nékyia Chloris is said to have ruled over Pylos, as we have seen (XI, 
285: 1| 62 IIbAov BaoíAevs), in the Catalogue she only gives birth to children 
(8 À dé ... &yeivaxo paiôuua vék[va); both lines are introduced with fj dé but 
develop very different ideas: whereas the Nékyia passage gives a place to 


when both Chloris and her son, Periclymenus do, the latter called ayépmyoc, a ünaë in 
the Odyssey, with possible reference to his bravery. For the adjective's exact meaning 
and possible etymology see W. B. STANFORD (1947, p. 392) and A. HEUBECK and 
A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 95), also LfgrE s.v. 

56. G. S. KIRK (ed.) (1990, p. 216) and Barbara GRAZIOSI, J. HAUBOLD (2010), 
p. 200. 

57. R. OSBORNE (2005), p. 17. 
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Chloris in the epic tradition of Pylos, the Catalogue leaves her in the 
shadow of her twelve sons (9-12) **. This brings us to the last and most no- 
ticeable difference between the two accounts, regarding the number of male 
children mentioned. At Od., XI, 286-287 only four children of Chloris and 
Neleus are mentioned: Nestor, Chromius and Periclymenus, followed by 
their sister Pero, in contrast with the twelve sons of the Catalogue who are 
also followed by Pero in a later fragment (fr. 37 M.-W.). Interestingly, the 
Iliad agrees with the Catalogue and mentions the same number of children 
for Neleus and Chloris, although it does not name them (//., XI, 692). 


The scholiasts suggest that either the sons mentioned in the Odyssey are 
the most important ones, and that they are therefore called àyAa& tékva 
(285), or that they are the only ones Neleus had with Chloris, the rest being 
born of other women ®. As far as the first suggestion is concerned, there is 
no need to assume that à&ykaë in the Nékyia signifies some kind of distinc- 
tion for the three sons mentioned. The scholia's other suggestion, however, 
is of greater interest. We have seen so far how Chloris’ personalised view of 
her tradition may be imprinted in her Underworld story with its reference to 
her beauty and Neleus’ wooing, reaching a climax with the claim that she 
ruled Pylos separately from her husband. In this context for the text to claim 
that Chloris bore only three sons to Neleus, should come as no surprise. The 
shade could be taking advantage of her Underworld seclusion to reveal the 
true parentage of her children in the same way that Tyro did. More likely, 
perhaps, she cuts short the catalogue of her sons (note that XI, 286 — fr. 33. 
12 M.-W., which is the last entry in Hesiod's catalogue of children), in 
favour of her daughter's story that follows immediately after. The sons are 
the focus of attention in Hesiod (and in the //iad), so in the alternative realm 
of Odysseus' Underworld journey, the hitherto neglected story of the 
daughter comes to the fore. Like the heroines that precede her, Chloris 
appears to relate her story freely, highlighting the parts that she sees as 
important and omitting those that she does not. 


Having dispatched her three sons almost in passing Odysseus continues 
his vignette of Chloris’ life with the only daughter the heroine had, Pero. 
Odysseus does not meet Pero's shade, but spends more lines on telling her 
story than Chloris had to herself (281-287: Chloris; 288-297: Pero) ©. The 
special place of Pero in Chloris' story is justified if we assume that the 


58. Apollodorus' version seems to presuppose the same tradition as the Catalogue 
of Women, with no reference to Chloris’ rule over Pylos; see Apollodorus, Bibl., I, 93. 

59. See XH.V. and Q.T. ad Od., XI, 286. 

60. Cf. M. STEINRÜCK (1994, p. 88), O. TSAGARAKIS (2000, p. 88) and J. R. HEATH 
(2005, p. 393). B. SAMMONS (2010, p. 81-82) argues on the other hand that the story of 
Pero could be a deliberate elaboration on the part of Odysseus. 
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heroine perceives her daughter as her greatest achievement: Pero is beauti- 
ful like her mother (Od., XI, 287: ip8ipnv IInpo téke Oaðua Bpotoiot) and 
her courtship was even more extravagant as she was wooed by all who 
dwelled around Pylos (Od., XI, 288) *'. Again, there are no speech verbs in- 
dicating that Odysseus learnt all this from Chloris herself, but that is surely 
implied: Chloris looks at Pero in the same manner as the heroes look at their 
sons as successors of their xAéog and heroic valour, only in the heroine's 
case beauty is what links her to her mother and matters the most. Pero lives 
up to expectation as her beauty allows Neleus to demand Iphiclus’ cattle in 
exchange for her hand, thus leading to the story of Melampus' attempt to get 
the cattle. The fact that Melampus is not mentioned by name but is merely 
described as ‘the blameless seer’ (udévtic åuúuov, Od., XI, 291), not only 
implies that the story was well known but also suggests a lack of interest re- 
garding the details of his story ?: Melampus is introduced primarily as 
proof of Pero's beauty, and as a means of marrying her off ‘according to the 
will of Zeus’ (Atóg 6’ éteAsisto Bovan, Od., XI, 297). The latter formula, a 
generic marker par excellence of epic story-telling (cf. Il., I, 5), confirms 
that more is at stake here than merely a somewhat elliptical evocation of a 
familiar story. Chloris' story offers a self-consciously alternative perspective 
on heroic epic, which omits heroic action as incidental detail and plays up 
female prowess. Chloris, who ruled over Pylos, cuts short the catalogue of 
her twelve sons only to elaborate on the commotion which Pero's ex- 
traordinary beauty caused in the heroic world. The heroic narrative of what 
happened during her daughter's courtship, which is extensively covered in 
the tradition, is reduced in the same way as the list of her sons and Neleus. 
Chloris looks at her own life and that of her female offspring with pride 
while ignoring almost completely the dominant male traditions of her lin- 
eage. Hers is an extreme example of the female perspective which we also 
saw in Tyro's defiance of Poseidon and the other heroines' selective recol- 
lection of their past. 


61. Even though the exact meaning and etymology of ip8uoc is unknown, it is 
generally taken as signifying strength and prominence when used of the living. Here 
the epithet could be taken as an indication that this is still Chloris' perspective which 
pervades her daughter's story, explaining why this is not a meeting with Pero's shade. 
Chloris refers to her daughter as ip@iun because this is how she remembers her. For the 
meanings and etymology of ípOt1toc see J. WARDEN (1969) and also LfgrE s.v. 

62. The story of Melampus is retold in Od., XV, 230ff. Irene DE JONG (2001, 
p. 283) finds the two versions capable of forming a complete narrative. By contrast, 
A. HEUBECK and A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 95 and 246-248) argue that even if both 
versions are put together “the story cannot be entirely reconstructed". For a reading of 
Melampus' story as an alternative Odyssey see J. HOULIHAN (1994-1995), p. 8-11. For 
the use of the Melampus myth in the Homeric epics more generally see Christine 
HARRAUER (1999). 
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The next entry of the Catalogue, that of Leda, presents us with a narra- 
tive experiment of a different kind. Leda’s account showcases how a 
heroine can chose to forget anything that relates to the female members of 
her family and instead present herself as defined exclusively by her male 
relatives and their heroic traditions. 


2. The perspective of the mother: to forget or to remember 
Kai Ańônv eidov, tv Tuvôapéov rapékotriv, 
fj 9^ 010 Tovdapéw kpatepdgpove yeivato maids, 

300 Káotopá 0° inzddapov Kai x05 &yo0óv Ilokvôebkea, 

toc GLOW Cwods katéyet pUOICOOG aia: 
ol Kai vépOsv yig Tv mpd Znvdc Éyovtec _ 
GA NOTE èv CHovo’ étephuepot, GAAotE 5° avte 
teOviow: Tuv 68 AgAóyyao ica Ogoict. (Od., XI, 298-304.) 
And Leda I saw, the wife of Tyndareus. 
She gave birth to two stout-hearted children to Tyndareus, 
Castor, tamer of horses, and flawless boxer Polydeuces, 
who are both held fast alive by the life giving earth. 
But even below the earth they are honoured by Zeus 
alternating between life and death, alive for one day and 
dead for the other. They are honoured equally to the gods. 

Leda's entry occupies seven lines of which only the first two refer to 
her while the remaining five are concerned with her offspring. The heroine 
is given no epithets and in contrast with the previous heroines appears to be 
completely defined by her relations to males. She is introduced as the wife 
of Tyndareus (Od., XI, 298) to whose children she gave birth (Od., XI, 299). 
The repetition of her husband's name draws attention to the parentage of her 
children. In conjunction with the dual that follows (Od, XL 299: 
Kpatepogpove [...] maide) it appears designed to reassure the audience that 
Leda had only two sons, Castor and Polydeuces, and both by Tyndareus. 
The implication of this statement is of course that it presents us with only 
part of Leda’s tradition, and arguably the less important one: we hear noth- 
ing about the birth of Leda’s daughters, Helen and Clytemnestra, or her 
erotic encounter with Zeus, responsible at least for the birth of Helen. Both 
traditions are well attested elsewhere. In Hesiod’s Catalogue Leda is said to 
have borne Tyndareus three daughters, including Clytemnestra 9, Castor 
and Polydeuces are mentioned as Helen's brothers in the context of her 
courtship 4^. Apollodorus, who has been shown to follow Hesiod's 


63. Helen is not named among the three daughters; see Cat., fr. 23-24 M.-W. For 
the connection of Helen's genealogy with those of Leda's and Tyndareus' see 
E. CINGANO (2005), p. 120-121. 

64. Cat., fr. 197 M.-W., for Castor's and Polydeuces' role in the Catalogue of Wo- 
men, see E. CINGANO (2005), p. 133-135. 
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Catalogue in his genealogies, names Helen and Polydeuces as the children 
of Zeus and Leda whereas Pindar also refers to Poludeukes as having divine 
parentage ©. It appears that Homer was aware of this tradition though he 
refers to it only in passing. For instance Helen herself mentions her brothers 
Castor and Polydeuces in Miad III, stressing the fact that they had the same 
mother: 

Kdotopé 0° innodauov Kai x08 åyaðòv IIoAvócóksa 

adTOKAOLYVHTO, TH por pía yetvaxo tnp. (I, ITI, 237-328.) 

Castor the tamer of horses and flawless boxer Polydeuces, 

my brothers, born with me from the same mother. 

Although Leda is not mentioned here, Homer must have known her as 
the mother of Helen and the twins. He certainly knew Zeus as the father of 
Helen, as we can deduce from the formula ‘EAévy Atoc éxysyavia, which is 
used both in the Odyssey and the Iliad **, as well as Menelaus’ statement 
that he is Zeus’ son in law (Od., IV, 561). Thus we can safely argue that the 
omission of Leda’s daughters and her encounter with Zeus from the 
heroine’s story cannot be attributed to the poet’s lack of knowledge of these 
traditions. Rather, it would appear that he intentionally glosses over them, 
reflecting once again how the heroine herself would like to be remembered. 
The image she projects is that of the faithful wife of Tyndareus and mother 
of sons of whom she can clearly be proud. Note in particular the emphasis 
on their strength of mind (kpatepd@pove, Od., XI, 299) and honour (tu, 
Od., XI, 302, 304), which contrasts strikingly with the traditional view of 
their ‘shameful’ sisters as summarised for example in Hes., fr. 176 M.-W., 
and by Helen herself in //., III, 236-242 °’. Leda, it would seem, follows the 
example of Epicaste and conceals those things in her past that are painful to 
remember. She tries to erase the memory of her shameful daughters, passing 
over even her own affair. 


Zeus does however appear obliquely in her selective memory, as the 
loving father of Castor and Polydeuces. Why else would he confer honour 
upon them after death (Od., XI, 301-302)? The pattern is familiar from his 
relationship with other children such as Heracles (Hes., Th., 532, 954-955) 


65. See Pindar, N., X, 49-88 and Apollodorus, Bibl., III, 126 and 134-137 for the 
Dioscuri. See also A. HEUBECK and A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 85) who list the ancient 
sources of the genealogy. Castor and Poludeukes are not said to be the descendants of 
Zeus in Homer. Nevertheless, the divine parentage of Helen in conjunction with the 
honours the twins receive from Zeus after their death, point towards an existing but 
silenced relation between the ruler of Olympus and Leda's sons. 

66. Il., III, 19, Od., IV, 184. 

67. How difficult it would be for a family member to deal with that kind of shame 
is shown by Helen herself when she comments in the Jiad that her brothers did not sail 
to Troy out of shame for her actions (//., III, 236-242). 
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and Sarpedon (JL, XVI, 458-461). Moreover, the only other case in the 
Odyssey of mortals receiving immortality, or something close to it, is that of 
the twins' sister Helen and her husband Menelaus, suggesting yet another 
connection of Zeus with Leda's children %. It would seem, then, that despite 
attempting to conceal her affair with Zeus, Leda cannot resist highlighting 
her sons' privileged afterlife. And in doing so she does not only imply their 
divine parentage but dismisses the alternative view, found in the Jiad, that 
they died a normal death: 

"Oc Pato, tods 5° Hôn KatEXEV puoilooc aia 

£v Aakedaipovt av pin &v ratpiôt yain. Ql., IV, 243-244.) 

So she said, but the where already held fast by life giving earth 

back in Lacedaemon, their beloved homeland. 

We can see that line 243 is almost identical with Od., XI, 301, the only 
substantive difference being the use of Cwovc instead of fôn. In the Miad 
Castor and Poludeukes are already held fast by life-giving earth ?, whereas 
for Leda they are held fast alive. The strangeness of this formulation, it 
seems to me, adds grist to the mill of those who argue that the Odyssey does 
sometimes respond directly to the Iliad as we know it ™. In any case, it ap- 
pears that in the heroine's account fate has been kinder to her family than it 
was elsewhere in the epic tradition. 


Leda's, then, is another typical Underworld story, in that it is personally 
inflected and fiercely biased. Odysseus does not tell us that this was what 
she said, but that is precisely how I argue we should read it: it is Leda who 
plays up the good things in her life and chooses to forget those things that 
are too painful to remember, going so far as to ignore even her affair with 
Zeus. We may recall Tyro's story here, and her insistence on divulging her 
own love affair with Poseidon. Such matters are shrouded in mystery and 
hence particularly open to the vagaries of selective memory. Leda wants 
nothing to do with her daughters and therefore suppresses her affair with 
Zeus; but she is happy to acknowledge his role in granting immortality to 
her sons. In only seven lines Leda's account successfully presents the audi- 
ence with a past that neglects well-known epic narratives in favour of the 
heroine's subjective and selective recollection. 


Odysseus, we have seen, encounters women who are proud of their 
children, or forgetful, or proud of some but forgetful of others. The next 
heroine he meets belongs to those who remember, despite the fact that her 


68. Od., IV, 561-565: Helen and Menelaus are to be transferred to the Elysian fields 
due to their relation to Zeus. 

69. For the formula ovoitoos aia and its connection with death in Homer see 
Euphrosyne COUGHANOWR (1997). 

70. See R. RUTHERFORD (1991-1993). 
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children’s exploits give her no reason to boast. Nevertheless, Iphimedeia, 
the mother of the giants Otos and Ephialtes not only remembers her sons 
but also looks back at their crimes in the way a loving mother looks with 
sympathy at her children’s mischief. 


305 


310 


315 


320 


Ti õè et’ Temédeiav, AXofjoc rapékoitiv 

ciovdov, f| 01] edoKe Too ddevt pytivou, 

kai p’ Etexev 000 raids, uwvuvOaó(o 5’ éyevéoOnv, 
Qrév  avtiBeov THAEKAEITOV T "Equit, 

oc 51) unkiotovc Opéye Ceidmpoc Gpovpa 

Kai TOAD KoAAiotouc ET ye KAVTOV Opiova: 
évvéopot yàp Toi ye kai Evveamyesc Nouv 

ELPOG, GTUP ufjKóc ye yevéoOnv évveópyviot. 

Oï pa kai davatoow amerytnv év OAdUTE 
OVAOTLOA GTOELV TOAVLGIKOSG TOAELOLO. 

"Occav én’ OdAdurE péuacav Oéuev, aùtàp Ex’ Ocon 
Tov givooíquAAov, iv’ oùpavòs apBatdc etn. 

Kai vo kev &&evéAeooav, si ibys uétpov ikovto: 

GAN’ SAgoev Atc vióc, Sv MÜKOLLOG TÉKE ANTO, 
GUPOTEPH, npiv CMM DIO kpotágoiotv io0A00G 
àvOficat rokdoot te yévog EvavbEl Adyvy. (Od., XI, 305-320.) 


Next I saw Iphimedeia, the wife of Aloeus, 

who claimed to have slept with Poseidon 

and gave birth to two short-lived children 

godly Otus and far-famed Ephialtes, 

who life giving earth nurtured to become the tallest 

and most beautiful by far after the famed Orion. 

For they were nine years old and had a width of nine cubits 

and had reached nine fathoms in height. 

And they threatened to bring the cries of furious war 

to the immortals on Olympus. 

They yearned to place Ossa on Olympus and on top of Ossa 
Pelion with the thick forests so as to reach the heavens. 

And they would have achieved it if they had reached adolescence. 
But the son of Zeus, which lovely-haired Leto bore him, killed them 
both, before the down could sprout below their temples 

and the first hair bloom cover their cheeks. 


Iphimedeia’s story brings back to the forefront the motif of the divine 
affair that was silenced in the previous encounter. The heroine is initially in- 
troduced as the wife of Aloeus (line 305). However, that relationship is 
overshadowed by her own claim (note @doxe at line 306) that she slept with 
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Poseidon and gave birth to two children from him "'. The use of the speech 
verb ọáoxe reminds us that it is the heroine's own story that we are about to 
hear. What that means becomes evident once we turn to her children, whose 
fate occupies the remaining lines of the entry ?. In broad outline the story 
follows well-known traditions about the twins’ enormous size (Od., XI, 311- 
312), their outrageous attempt to attack Olympus (Od., XI, 313-316) and fi- 
nally their killing by Apollo (Od., XI, 318). Minor omissions, such as the 
binding of Ares, which is reported in M., V, 385-391, do not perhaps carry 
any real significance. But in other respects the story does differ fundamen- 
tally from any other known account — and it differs in ways that I would ar- 
gue are fundamental to Homer's ‘poetics of Hades’. 


Iphimedeia's story, I argue, is told from the perspective of the loving 
mother, who cannot help but see her children in a favourable light even 
when it comes to hubristic exploits such as their assault on Mount Olympus. 
The tone is compassionate throughout: even before Otos and Ephialtes are 
named we hear that they were short-lived (Od., XI, 307). With this reference 
to the early death of the twins, Iphimedeia looks ahead to the event in her 
life that affected her the most. The Greek conveys her loving regret: 
pivov8éô1os carries a strong emotive charge in Homer, capturing the regret 
of loving parents at the premature death of a child ?. Here, the word sug- 
gests a captatio benevolentiae in circumstances where sympathy for the 
children is particularly hard to come by. 


Otos and Ephialtes themselves are affectionately described in a total of 
5 lines (Od., XI, 309-313). Bona fide heroic epithets (àvtiðsov and 
trAekAeuóv at Od., XI, 308) belie the blasphemous act these men are about 
to commit ". In fact the entire account of their lives is interspersed with 


71. The verb qáoxe was used also in the account of Tyro, another famous lover of 
Poseidon (Od., XI, 236-237). For Iphimedeia see Emily D. T. VERMEULE (1964, 
p.294), who notes the presence of the heroine's name in Linear B tablets from 
Mycenae and argues that she was a Mycenaean chthonic deity, demoted in later mythic 
tradition to the role of mother of the Giants. 

72. A. HEUBECK and A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 96) note that the poet presupposes 
general knowledge of the legend on the part of the audience. It is also mentioned in the 
Iliad (V, 385-391), Hesiod, Cat, fr. 19-21 M.-W., Pindar, Pyth., IV, 88ff. and 
Apollodorus, Bibl., I, 7, 4. See A. HARDIE (2006) for discussion of the myth's transmis- 
sion and meaning. For the representation of the twins in art see Erika SIMON (1962), 
and for a semiotic interpretation of the myth see H. M. DEAL, Nancy FELSON-RUBIN 
(1980). 

73. IL, 1, 352 (mother), IV, 478 (parents), XVII, 302 (parents), XXI, 84 (mother); 
cf. IL., XV, 612, of Zeus’ father-like concern for Hector. 

74. Hence the scholiast's attempt to attach a negative meaning to at least one of the 
two epithets: ZH ad Od., XI, 308: tqAekAeuóv vc Epwüarnv: nepiBôntov én’ àvôpeig À 
émi BAaoonuíg. 
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words and expressions of affection. For instance, after we have been told 
that Otos and Ephialtes grew to gigantic proportions, we hear that they were 
not only the largest but also the most beautiful of all men, second only to 
Orion (Od., XI, 310). This reference to the Aloades’ beauty stands in sharp 
contrast with the common view of the twins as monstrous creatures ”. 
Needless to say, this is how Iphimedeia imagines Otos and Ephialtes, not 
Odysseus or the poet: despite their monstrous size, which she also admits, 
their loving mother remembers them as the most beautiful creatures of all. 


What follows seriously challenges Iphimedeia’s recollection of her chil- 
dren as paragons of beauty and virtue. But she remains unshaken: when the 
two wage war on Olympus, she only recalls that they would have succeeded 
if they had reached adolescence (Od., XI, 317). The tone comes close here 
to that of Iliadic battle narrative, with its mournful epitaphs on warriors 
killed before their prime . Iphimedeia regrets not the hubris of Otos and 
Ephialtes but rather the fact that they were killed before reaching their 
prime and succeeding in their endeavour. 


In the final two lines of the story the tone becomes even more intimate, 
with the heroine remembering her gigantic sons as flowers that were cut be- 
fore they could blossom (ävônoai, évav8ér, Od., XI, 320). Two Homeric 
hapaxes close to each other (319: iobAovc; 320: edavBé1) add colour and 
emotional intensity to the text. Much of this recalls Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, 
with its use of a mother’s perspective to make room for emotional and lin- 
guistic experimentation ”. Indeed, more perhaps than any other entry in the 
‘Catalogue of Heroines’, that of Iphimedeia illustrates my claim that the 
Underworld narrative of Odyssey XI enables Homer to explore narrative 
themes and registers that are self-consciously alternative to those of epic. 
Iphimedeia’s story challenges tradition not by omitting or highlighting 
events but instead by revaluating them through one’s character’s subjective 
take on the past. Only in Hades, or in the lyric poetry of a Stesichorus, can 
monsters like the Aloades be presented in an affectionate way. 


With Iphimedeia the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’ has reached its poetic and 
emotional climax. What follows amounts to not much more than an efficient 


75. The scholiast perceptively comments on the studied precision of these lines and 
adds that the bodies are well-proportioned, XV ad Od., XI, 312: Ganévioc 7 ükpípeta. 
&váAoyov yàp oj où TÒ MAGTOS Tpitov goTi TOD u|kouc. 

76. See for instance //., VIII, 155-156 and XXII, 421-423. 

TT. See Ger., fr. 6 (Curtis). For the Geryoneis see Evanthia TSITSIBAKOU-VASALOS 
(1993), Alexandra ROZOKOKI (2008), Christina FRANZEN (2009) and the recent edition 
with commentary by P. CURTIS (ed.) (2011). 
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denouement. Odysseus now speeds up his account, presenting the final six 
women in only seven lines ^: 


Daiôpnv te IIpókptv te ov Kad T’ Api&óvnv, 
Koóprv Mivaos óXAoóopovoc, fjv tote Onosds 
£k Kpñrng £g yovvóv AO0nváov igpácov 
TYE LÉV, où’ &móvnto- nápoc 9é mv Apte Ekta, 
325 Ain ¿v äupipôtn Atovdcov Laptupinow. 
Maipav te KAvuévnv te 60v otvyephv T 'EpupbAnv, 
fi xpuooóv pilov àvópóc édééato Tumevta. (Od., XI, 321-327.) 


I saw Phaidra and Procris and beautiful Ariadne 

the daughter of baleful Minos, who Theseus once 

led from Crete to the high hill of sacred Athens 

but did not enjoy her since first Artemis killed her 
on sea girted Dia on the account of Dionysus. 

I saw also Maira and Clymene and hateful Eriphyle 
who accepted gold in exchange for her dear husband. 


In the first group only Ariadne's story is briefly given, whereas Phaidra 
and Procris are only mentioned by name. Ariadne is called beautiful (Od., 
XI, 321) and as usual in the Catalogue is characterised by her relations to 
men: she is the daughter of Minos (Od., XI, 322) and the lover of 
Theseus ”. However, Ariadne was killed, before reaching Athens, by 
Artemis at Dia on the testimony of Dionysus (XI, 324-325). There appears 
to be a slight divergence here from later tradition, according to which 
Theseus abandoned Ariadne at Dia and Dionysus married her instead, but 
the account is too brief to allow for any conclusions to be drawn *°. With the 
next group of heroines Odysseus' narrative is even more rushed, presenting 
the final three women in a flash. Maira, Clymene and Eriphyle pass before 
our eyes, but only latter receives an epithet and a line that sums up her story. 
The reference to ‘hated’ Eriphyle who betrayed her husband (Od., XI, 326- 


78. Cf. H. EISENBERGER (1973, p. 178) and A. HEUBECK, A. HOEKSTRA (1990), 
p. 97. Elisabeth MINCHIN (2001, p. 92) argues that catalogues in the Odyssey have a 
“mounting intensity" rather than gaining in pace before an interruption. 

79. Minos appears later in the Nékyia (Od., XI, 567-570) where Odysseus calls him 
Aug &yAaóv vióv (Od., XI, 567), thus creating an apparent discrepancy with 
OAod@povos in the account of Ariadne. Ancient scholars noticed the problem and pro- 
posed either that Minos is baleful towards the ones he judges in Hades or that the judge 
Minos and the father of Ariadne are two different persons, see XQ and T ad Od., XI, 
322. T. B. L. WEBSTER (1966, p. 23), on the other hand, argues that the epithet is appro- 
priate as it refers to the stance Minos had against Theseus, the main character in 
Ariadne's life. For the meaning of dA0d@pov see V. J. MATTHEWS (1978), A. HEUBECK, 
A. HOEKSTRA (1990, p. 52) and also LfgrE s.v. 

80. For a discussion of the myth throughout antiquity see T. B. L. WEBSTER (1966). 
For the story of Ariadne's abandonment see Plutarch, Thes., XX. Finally see X B.Q. ad 
Od., XI, 325, where it is stated that Ariadne was killed because she had intercourse with 
Theseus in the sacred grove of Dionysus at Dia, hence leading to the god's anger. 
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327) suggests that we have left behind the world of female-focalised narra- 
tive. As the shades fade away the women’s voices are replaced by the famil- 
iar voice of Odysseus, bringing us back to the reality of Scheria and the is- 
sues at hand. 


3. Conclusions 


The Nékyia, I have argued, showcases Odysseus’ extraordinary ability 
to penetrate the darkness of Hades and thus to meet and converse with the 
shades of the dead. In the ‘Catalogue of Heroines’ that follows the first three 
meetings Odysseus has in Hades, the theme of seeing in the dark becomes, 
if anything, even more prominent: Odysseus uses the verb idsiv or £ioiógiv a 
total of ten times. With the theme of ‘seeing’ comes an emphasis on poetic 
representation: Odysseus gains access to the past in an analogous manner to 
Homer when he narrates events in the traditional ‘vivid’ song of the Muses, 
to which we have no access. 


Yet, Odysseus is no bard and cannot rely on the Muses for inspiration. 
Elsewhere in Homer, this is a hindrance but in Hades, where even the gods’ 
vision fails, Odysseus' reliance on first-hand experience becomes a source 
of strength. In Odyssey XL the divine knowledge of the Muses is mediated 
by the human gaze of the traveller Odysseus and that gaze brings with it a 
shift in poetic emphasis. When Odysseus encounters the heroines in his 
catalogue, all the traditional elements of Hesiodic ehoiai poetry are there: 
the catalogue form, the focus on women, the brief introduction of the 
heroines and their relationships with the male figures in their lives. Yet, an 
important difference can also be seen: although Odysseus informs us only 
intermittently that he relates the stories of the women as they told them I ar- 
gue that that is precisely what he does throughout the catalogue. So, instead 
of just telling the story of Tyro or Epicaste or Iphimedeia as a bard might 
have done, he (re)produces their own very partial narratives full of personal 
longing and regret. At a fairly basic level, there is good reason why that 
should be so: in order to access the past without the aid of the Muses, 
Odysseus literally needs to visit its representatives in Hades, to see them, 
hear their stories and then relate them to his audience. But the exercise, it 
would appear, takes on a poetic significance of its own, allowing Odysseus 
(and Homer) to tell stories that seem more akin to the lyric experimentations 
of a Stesichorus than the voice of the epic bard. 


In line with the experimental nature of Odyssey XL, each heroine ap- 
proaches her past in a different way. Tyro for instance seizes the opportunity 
to break her silence and name Poseidon as the father of her children, ne- 
glecting the god's warning not to reveal him. Antiope too boasts a divine 
lover, but focuses on a revisionist story of her sons: she insists that they 
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built and fortified Thebes, thus silencing competing traditions about 
Cadmus. Two more heroines choose to gloss over uncomfortable aspects of 
their past, though not in order to elevate their offspring but rather in an at- 
tempt to erase the memory of their deeds. Thus Epicaste does not mention 
any children from her marriage to Oedipus, and Leda suppresses her affair 
with Zeus as well as the birth of her daughters, Helen and Clytemnestra. 
Chloris shifts the emphasis from her sons to her daughter, and Iphimedeia, 
finally, presents in a positive light even her sons' attempt to conquer the 
Olympians. 


One thing, however, remains stable in all this variety: the Catalogue 
showcases how well-known traditions of epic can be recast in Underworld 
narrative. Odysseus' visit to Hades allows new voices to be heard and old 
stories to be told differently. There is a revisionist potential to the *poetics of 
Hades' which will become important in the second half of the Nékyia. For 
the positive reaction which Odysseus receives from his Phaeacian audience 
clears the path for the recasting of the hero's own tradition through the in- 
terviews with the shades of his Trojan War companions in the second part of 
the Nékyia. 


George GAZIS 
Durham University 
g.a.gazis@durham.ac.uk 
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ULYSSE ET L'HADES BRUMEUX : 
catabase et anabase dans l'Odyssée 


Dans l'Odyssée, Ulysse passe du monde humain vers le monde des 
dieux et des morts pour enfin revenir à Ithaque '. Au cours de cette navi- 
gation prolongée, les passages entre les mondes sont ponctués par des 
changements de lumière ?. On pense par exemple à la fameuse arrivée de 
P « Aurore matinale aux doigts de rose » qui sert d'introduction à un grand 
nombre d'épisodes de l’ Odyssée. On pense également à l'éclatante lumière 
de l’île du Soleil * et de celle de la magicienne Circé, la fille d’Hélios ^. Fi- 
nalement, on pense à la grisaille ennuagée et froide du pays des Cimmériens 
et à la noirceur funeste de l’Hadès ?. Ainsi, durant ses voyages, Ulysse passe 
du monde mortel ordinaire au monde resplendissant des dieux ou au do- 
maine obscur des morts. En d'autres mots, il passe du visible à l'invisible. 
Comment l'Odyssée représente-t-elle un tel passage entre des réalités 
antithétiques ? De quelles images les Grecs se servaient-ils pour décrire la 
barriére intangible qui sépare le clair de l'obscur, la vie de la mort, et les 
mortels des immortels ? 


Le vocabulaire de la brume 


La brume, un phénoméne météorologique courant en mer, est une des 
charniéres entre les aspects réalistes de la navigation d'Ulysse et sa di- 
mension cosmologique de voyage entre les mondes °. En effet, la brume est 
un mélange d'air et d'eau en suspension qui, en effaçant les contours du 
paysage, unit la terre, la mer et le ciel et laisse donc imaginer un point de 


1. Voir Nanno MARINATOS (2001) ; Marie-Françoise BASLEZ (2003) ; H.-G. NESSELRATH 
(2005). 

2. Soteroula CONSTANTINIDOU (2010) ; Nanno MARINATOS (2010). 

3. Sur cette ile, les Nymphes Phaethousa « la lumineuse » et Lampetié « l'éclai- 
rante », les filles du Soleil, gardent le troupeau d'Hélios : Od., XII, 132-133. 

4. Od., XII, 3-4 : vfjoóv T’ Aiainv, 601 T “Hots r|ptyevetng oikia Kai yopoít siot kai 
àvtoAai 'HgA(oto (« l’île d'Aiaié, là où se trouve la demeure de l'Aurore matinale et son 
cercle de danse, ainsi que les levers du Soleil »). 

5. Voir P. CAUDERLIER (2000-2001). 

6. Gabriela CURSARU (2009), p. 333-436. Sur la dimension cosmologique de 
l'Odyssée, voir J. BURGESS (1999). 
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transition entre différents niveaux d'existence ". Comme la boue, qui unit 
l'eau, la terre, et le monde souterrain, et la rosée, qui unit le ciel, la terre, et 
l'éther divin, la brume est un phénomène naturel que les Grecs associaient 
aux espaces liminaux entre les domaines des mortels, des immortels et des 
morts. De plus, la brume forme un voile opaque qui laisse néanmoins filtrer 
la lumiére et unit ainsi le clair et l'obscur, un paradoxe qui renforce le carac- 
tére liminal des régions brumeuses *. 


Ces conceptions se reflétent dans le vocabulaire de la brume. Tous les 
termes utilisés dans l' Odyssée pour désigner la brume sont associés à l'obs- 
curité, à des difficultés visuelles ou à l'interdiction de voir, et donc par ex- 
tension, au domaine divin ou à celui de la mort. Un des termes les plus fré- 
quents est le nom dp et ses composés, particulièrement les adjectifs 
Tjepóetg et ńeposiðńs. Ces mots désignent le brouillard, une dense vapeur 
qui s'éléve du sol ou de la mer, souvent sous l'action divine °. Comme le 
note Chantraine, äñp désigne particulièrement la brume qui s'accumule 
dans la partie basse de l’atmosphère ?. Chez Homère, mp est donc en 
contraste avec aiðńp, la partie la plus haute de l'air. En effet, dnp est tou- 
jours associé à l'obscurité et à l'impossibilité de voir, alors que aiðńp appa- 
rait dans des passages qui décrivent la transparence lumineuse des régions 
les plus hautes du ciel ". 


Tout comme ip, le terme åyAúç signifie un brouillard obscur ". Le mot 
désigne un brouillard surnaturel causé par l'action divine pour susciter une 


7.Par exemple, la tempête soulevée par Poséidon, Od., V, 293-294: oiv 6é 
veQégooi KÜAVYE yoiav ópo0 Kai nóvtov: Opapet Ô oùpavóðev vó& («à l'aide de 
nuages il cacha la terre tout ensemble avec la mer; et la nuit tomba du haut des cieux »). 
Comme on le verra plus loin, c'est à ce moment qu'Ulysse fait la rencontre de la déesse 
Leucothéa, qui lui permet d'aborder sur l'ile des Phéaciens pour rentrer à Ithaque. Le 
moment de confusion entre les éléments est donc l'occasion d'un contact et d'une 
transition entre les mondes. Voir Sylvie PERCEAU (2014). 

8. Sur la rosée et la boue, voir Gabriela CURSARU (2009), p. 155-179, 529-530. 

9. Par exemple, voir les deux occurrences de brouillard dans l'épisode de la 
rencontre entre Héra et le Sommeil au chant XIV de l’Jliade: ñépa &ocapévo 
npnooovze (« ils allaient tous deux, voilés de brouillard », //., XIV, 282) ; uakpotátn 
Tegvvia òr répog ai0£p' ikavev (« le plus grand [sapin], qui atteignait le ciel à travers 
le brouillard », //., XIV, 288). 

10. P. CHANTRAINE (1999), p. 26-27. 

11. Ai0rp n'apparait que trois fois dans l'épopée homérique : //., VIII, 556 et 558 
(description d'un ciel étoilé par temps clair) ; XVI, 300 (le ciel est révélé lorsque Zeus 
retire les nuages). Voir P. KINGSLEY (1995), p. 15-35, 123-125. 

12. P. CHANTRAINE (1999), p. 151. 
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tempête P, pour cacher un objet ou une personne “, ou pour désigner lobs- 
curité qui envahit les yeux des mourants ", un contexte dans lequel on re- 
trouve également les mots vepéAn et véqoc, qui signifient proprement 
«nuage » °. Ces deux derniers termes apparaissent fréquemment dans la 
description de phénomènes météorologiques, particulièrement les tempêtes, 
où l'on retrouve également le terme ôuiyAn « brume ». On note que ces trois 
mots, vepéAn, vépos et ôuiyAn, bien qu'ils désignent les nuages et par ex- 
tension des groupes de personnes ou d'animaux '’, sont également utilisés 
pour désigner les brumes surnaturelles créées par les dieux pour rendre cer- 
taines choses invisibles, et sont donc dans ces cas plus ou moins synonymes 
de amp et ayAvc À. 


L'invisibilité d’ Ulysse 

Dans l’Odyssée, la brume est associée non seulement avec les phéno- 
ménes météorologiques rencontrés par Ulysse durant son voyage en mer, 
comme les tempétes et le brouillard, mais également avec son incursion 
dans le monde des dieux et de la mort, qui l'améne dans le domaine 
invisible. En effet, pendant sa navigation entre Troie et Ithaque, Ulysse est 
devenu invisible, car il a disparu et on en est sans nouvelles depuis la fin de 
la guerre. Télémaque, au désespoir, s'exclame (Od., I, 241-243) : 


Nôv Gé [uv àxAeuG Apmvia åvnpéyavto: 
oiyet’ Giotoc ÜTVOTOG, uoi 5’ OSbvac TE YÓOVG TE 
KÓAAWtEV: 


Les Harpyes l'ont enlevé sans honneur. Il a disparu sans qu'on le vít, sans 
yes À q 
qu'on n'en ait aucune nouvelle, et m'a laissé la douleur et les sanglots. 


Télémaque suppose que son pére a été enlevé par les Harpyes, des 
personnages mythologiques symbolisant les vents violents. Les Harpyes se 


13. Par exemple, Od., XII, 406: kvavénv vepéAnv Eotnoe Kpovíov vnóg bnep 
yAaqopfic, TiyXvos ðè nóvtog ox avt (« le fils de Cronos placa une nuée noire au- 
dessus du vaisseau creux, et la mer en dessous s'obscurcit de brouillard »). 

14. Par exemple, Od., VII, 42 : àyAdv 0gongoínv (« une brume merveilleuse », le 
brouillard créé par Athéna pour cacher Ulysse à la vue des Phéaciens). 

15. Par exemple, Od., XXII, 88 : kat’ ó9002. 16v 8’ £yot' GyAdc, « un brouillard se 
répandit sur ses yeux » (mort d'Eurymaque). 

16. Par exemple, //., XX, 417 (mort de Polydore): vepéAn dé uv GupekdAvye 
Kvavér (« une nuée noire l'enveloppa »). 

17. Par exemple, Z., IV, 274: Gpa 0& vépos sineto meGOv («une troupe de 
fantassins suivait »). 

18. Par exemple, //., XVII, 649: répa pév okédacev kai àmóosv opiyAnv (« il 
dispersa le brouillard et repoussa la brume »). Voir aussi l'épiphanie d'Arés sur le 
champ de bataille (//., V, 864) : oti à” ék vepéov £pepevvr] paivetar Gp Kavpatog £6 
ävépoto óvoa£og ópvoupiévoto, « comme une brume d'une noirceur d'Erébe fait son ap- 
parition hors des nuages lorsque la chaleur s'est levée d'un vent au souffle néfaste ». 
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nomment Aelló « la tourmente », Okypétè « celle qui vole vite » et Podargè 
« celle aux pieds rapides ». Dans le passage de l’ Odyssée, on note l'usage 
du verbe àvnpévavto, que les anciens rapprochaient volontiers du nom des 
Harpyes, faisant d'elles des divinités ravisseuses '’. On les retrouve en effet 
dans l'art grec dés la période archaique enlevant les humains pour les ame- 
ner dans la mort, un rôle qui les rend difficiles à distinguer des Sirènes ”. 
Au chant XX de l'Odyssée, vers 61-65, Pénélope exprime le voeu de dis- 
paraitre par-delà l'Océan, enlevée par une bourrasque, une mort qu'elle 
compare au destin des filles de Pandarée, qui furent enlevées par les 
Harpyes et devinrent les servantes des Érinyes ?'. 


Les Harpyes ne sont pas les seules divinités féminines à agir en ra- 
visseuses. Le róle est parfois aussi tenu par Athéna ou encore la déesse de 
l'aurore, Éos, qui est par ailleurs connue pour enlever de jeunes hommes qui 
disparaissent sans laisser de trace. L'aurore amène la clarté du jour, mais 
elle améne aussi ses jeunes amants dans le monde invisible des dieux et met 
fin aux cérémonies funéraires ?. Ainsi, la supposition de Télémaque 
implique que son pére a disparu dans le monde invisible des dieux infernaux 
et des morts ?. En effet, Ulysse est devenu invisible (äïotos) et toute 
communication avec lui est coupée. On est sans nouvelles de lui (&zxvococ) 
et sa gloire ne peut se répandre parmi les hommes (àäkAe1®ç). Télémaque en 
est réduit à pleurer Ulysse. 


L'enlévement d'Ulysse par les Harpyes est d'autant plus déplorable 
qu'il prive le héros de la gloire martiale qu'il aurait pu obtenir en mourant 
au combat. Comme le remarque le porcher Eumée au chant XIV, 367-371, 
la disparition d'Ulysse le prive de sépulture, ce qui le prive également de 
gloire ainsi que son fils Télémaque, sur qui cette gloire rejaillirait. Cette re- 
marque d'Eumée, qui à ce moment du drame ne connait pas le destin de son 
maître, se révèle des plus exactes. En effet, durant son voyage en mer, 
Ulysse passe bel et bien hors des confins du monde des vivants sans la mé- 
diation des rites funéraires. Ulysse n'est pas mort et n'a pas de sépulture, 


19. Etym. Magn. s.v. äprotn ; Hesych. s.v. Apnvíag. 

20. Emily VERMEULE (1979), p. 168-171. Voir aussi LIMC s.v. Harpyai, n? 450 
(Lily Kahil et Anne Jacquemin) : les auteures soutiennent qu'il n'existe aucune at- 
testation certaine de Harpyes enlevant les £(6cAa des morts, mais qu'il s'agit plutôt de 
Sirénes. Toutefois, considérant l'iconographie trés proche des deux types de figures et 
le rôle joué par les Harpyes dans les passages de l’ Odyssée cités ici, la position plus 
modérée d'Emily Vermeule semble préférable. Voir aussi F. CUMONT (1966 [1942]), 
p. 325-332. 

21. Hélène exprime un vœu similaire, Zl., VI, 345. 

22. Il., XXIII, 216 et 232 ; XXIV, 788 ; Héracl., Allég. hom., 72, n? 68 ; voir Emily 
VERMEULE (1979), p. 162-163. 

23. G. NAGY (1990), p. 243-244. 
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mais il entre néanmoins dans l’Hadès. L'Odyssée signale ce passage dans le 
monde invisible en insistant sur la noirceur et le caractére brumeux des 
endroits visités par Ulysse. Au chant XI, suivant les indications de Circé, 
Ulysse navigue vers le soleil couchant, direction bien connue de la mort 
dans la littérature grecque ™. Il visite d’abord le pays des Cimmériens, dans 
lequel il fait toujours noir et qui est couvert de brume (épi Kai vepéAn 
k«ekaAoapévot. L'Odyssée précise que le soleil ne visite jamais cet endroit, 
ni à son lever ni à son coucher. C'est donc que le pays se trouve hors de 
l'orbite solaire et du monde des vivants, tout comme l’Hadès lui-même, où 
le soleil ne brille jamais. 


En effet, une fois arrivé dans l'Hadés, on constate la noirceur des lieux 
et la présence de brume, qui soulignent le caractère invisible du monde des 
morts ?. Ulysse interpelle son camarade Elpénor (Od., XI, 57) : 'EAzf|vop, 
TOS nA0gg nd COMov r|epóevta ; (« Elpénor, comment es-tu venu sous la 
noirceur brumeuse? »). Lorsqu'Ulysse rencontre l'àme de sa mère Anticlée, 
celle-ci lui demande (Od., XI, 155-156) : tékvov &uóv, næs HAVEs ono (Ógov 
nepoevta Codc édv ; (« Mon enfant, comment es-tu venu sous la noirceur 
brumeuse alors que tu es toujours vivant? »). Anticlée ajoute : yañenòv 08 
THE (ooictv pobo (« il est pénible pour les vivants de voir ces choses »). 
De méme, l’âme de Tirésias questionne Ulysse sur sa descente aux Enfers 
(Od., XI, 93) : tint’ abt’, © SbotHVE, Janv POS rjgAtoio HAvVEc, Sepa in 
vékvag Kai åtepréa yOpov ; (« Pourquoi, malheureux, es-tu venu ici, quit- 
tant la lumière du soleil pour voir les morts et leur contrée sans joie ? »). 
C'est que l’Hadès constitue une réalité qui ne doit pas être vue des vivants, 
d’où sa noirceur et son enveloppement dans des voiles de brume. On se rap- 
pellera l’étymologie ancienne du mot « Hadès », qu’on interprétait vo- 
lontiers comme « invisible » ^. Le dieu Hadès lui-même possédait un 
casque d’invisibilité, qu’il prêta à Persée pour éviter le mortel regard de la 
Gorgone, un autre symbole d’interdiction visuelle ?. Finalement, on note 
que lors de son entrée dans l’Hadès, Ulysse doit détourner son regard du sa- 
crifice qu'il offre aux âmes des trépassés, alors que les têtes des victimes 
doivent être orientées vers l’Érèbe (Od., X, 528-529) ?*. 


24. Par exemple, Sophocle, Œdipe roi, 175-179, le chœur chante le départ des âmes 
des trépassés, qui survoleront Océan occidental : GAAov © àv GAA@ npooíóoig ünep 
£Üntepov OPVIV xpeiocov GLOLLAKETOD TUPÔG óppievov üktüv zpóc éonépou 0200 (« On 
peut voir une vie aprés l'autre s'envoler comme un oiseau ailé, plus puissant qu'un feu 
irrésistible, vers le rivage du dieu du soir »). 

25. Sur le monde des morts dans la littérature grecque, voir Catherine COUSIN 
(2012). 

26. Plat., Gorg., 493b ; Crat., 403a. 

27. Il., V, 845 ; Aspis, 227. Sur la Gorgone voir S. R. WILK (2000). 

28. Voir R. G. A. BUXTON (1980) et Françoise LÉTOUBLON (2010). 
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De la même manière, après l’épisode de l’Hadès, Ulysse est confronté à 
Scylla, une autre représentation de la mort (Od., XIL 73-78). L'Odyssée 
précise que l'antre de Scylla est tourné vers la noirceur de l'Érébe (mpdc¢ 
Copov sic "Epepog tetpauuévov). L'antre lui-même est brumeux (onéog 
Tjepoeióéc) et entouré d'un nuage noir (vepéAn dé mv dupiféfinees kvavén). 
Finalement, la gueule de la monstrueuse Scylla a trois rangées de dents 
serrées, et elle est pleine d'une mort noire (rÀAciot éAavos Bavatowo, Od., 
XII, 91-92). Ainsi, en visitant l'Hadés et en passant sous le rocher de Scylla, 
Ulysse traverse les régions invisibles de la mort, caractérisées par leur 
noirceur brumeuse. Pendant cette période, le héros lui-méme devient 
invisible et toute communication avec le reste du monde des vivants lui est 
impossible. 


Les Phéaciens et le retour à Ithaque 


Éventuellement, aprés bien des aventures et aprés avoir tout perdu, 
Ulysse revient vers la lumiére. Encore une fois, l'Odyssée signale ce 
passage entre le visible et l'invisible en utilisant l'image de la brume. En ef- 
fet, lorsqu'Ulysse arrive en vue de la terre des Phéaciens, l'ile apparait à la 
surface de l'eau comme un bouclier sur la mer brumeuse (ig Öte pivóv év 
Tjepoeióét mOvtm, Od., V, 279-281). C'est donc que l'ile de Schérie, qui 
s'offre à Ulysse un peu à la manière d'une épiphanie divine (épävn), re- 
présente un moyen de sortir du monde brumeux et indéterminé de la mer. 

Pour revenir au monde des vivants, Ulysse doit en finir avec la mer et 
repasser à travers la mort dans l'autre sens. C'est ce qui arrive au moment 
où Ulysse contemple l’île de Schérie à l'horizon: Poséidon lève une 
tempéte durant laquelle le radeau d'Ulysse est brisé; le héros est plongé 
sous l'eau et ne peut refaire surface qu'avec grande difficulté (Od., V, 319- 
320). Finalement, remonté sur son radeau, Ulysse inspire la pitié de la 
déesse Leucothéa, qui lui offre son voile magique. Toutefois, Ulysse n'uti- 
lise pas le voile immédiatement. Suivant son habitude, Ulysse attend le der- 
nier moment. Poséidon léve une vague terrible qui brise le radeau et Ulysse 
sait alors qu'aucune manigance ne peut plus le tirer d'affaire (Od., V, 364). 
Le héros retire ses vétements pour ne conserver que le voile de la déesse, 
puis se jette à l'eau et atteint la terre des Phéaciens, nu et épuisé. Ainsi, 
Ulysse atteint l'ultime limite de sa navigation, le point auquel son radeau ne 
le porte plus et où sa fameuse intelligence ne peut plus rien pour lui. Pour 
revenir à la terre ferme, il doit s'en remettre entiérement au voile de la 
déesse, car les moyens humains ne peuvent plus le sauver ?. Ce passage à 


29. En lien avec cet épisode, le scholiaste d'Apollonios de Rhodes rapporte que le 
roi d'Ithaque avait été initié aux mystères de Samothrace, lesquels avaient pour objec- 
tif, entre autres, de sauver les marins du naufrage. Selon le scholiaste, Ulysse utilisa le 
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travers la mort a fait dire à plusieurs chercheurs qu'Ulysse faisait figure 
d'initié *°. 

Une fois revenu à terre et nettoyé de l'apparence terrifiante que la mer 
lui a donnée *', Ulysse fait la rencontre de Nausicaa qui l'aménera à la cour 
de son père. L'épisode marque donc le retour d’ Ulysse à la société humaine. 
Gráce à cette réintégration, Ulysse pourra enfin retourner à Ithaque. Ce 
voyage de retour final est également marqué par la traversée d'une brume 
épaisse. En effet, les Phéaciens conduisent Ulysse sur la mer brumeuse 
(XII, 149-151) pendant qu'Ulysse est plongé dans un sommeil semblable à 
la mort : Kai TH vnôvuos onvoc Emi DAeoápototv Énurte, VMYPETOS, fjótotoc, 
0avávo üyxiota oikos (XIII, 79-80). Ainsi, Ulysse sort de sa condition 
invisible en repassant à travers la brume, un voyage à contresens à travers la 
mort, ce qui le ramène finalement au monde des vivants ?". 


Ulysse rentre à Ithaque par le port, qui est consacré à Phorcys, le Vieux 
de la Mer (Od., XIII, 96). Par ce détail, l'Odyssée signale la dimension cos- 
mologique du voyage d'Ulysse. Le héros a non seulement voyagé de par la 
mer, mais il a aussi pénétré dans l’au-delà pour acquérir un savoir spécial. 
En effet, la particularité la plus importante des Vieux de la Mer — Nérée, 
Protée et Glaucus — est qu'ils connaissent et révèlent la destinée des 
hommes aprés la mort ?. Par exemple, au début de /’Odyssée, Ménélas ra- 
conte sa rencontre avec Protée. Il interroge le dieu sur la voie à suivre pour 
rentrer à Sparte, et obtient non seulement cette information, mais surtout, il 
obtient l'assurance qu'il vivra sur les Îles des Bienheureux après sa mort 
(Od., IV, 333-570). De la méme maniére, Héraclés apprend de Nérée la 
route à suivre pour trouver le jardin des Hespérides et conquérir les fruits 
d'immortalité (Apollodore, Bibliothèque, II, 114). Chez Stésichore (fr. 184a 
in Paradox.Vat. 33 Keller, voir aussi Apollodore, II, 5, 11), Nérée offre la 
coupe du Soleil à Héraclés, qui lui permettra de passer à travers la nuit de 
l'horizon occidental pour rejoindre le jardin des Hespérides, les Nymphes 
du Soir. Finalement, le pécheur Glaucus, devenu divinité oraculaire et qu'on 


voile de Leucothéa en lieu et place de la bandelette de pourpre (tavia) que les initiés 
des mystères de Samothrace s'attachaient autour du ventre. Schol. Ap. Rhod., Arg., I, 
917-918 : xoi Oóvco£a dé qaot peponpévov Ev Xapo0pákn yprjoac0at TH kpnõéuvo 
àvii taiviac: zepi yàp Tv koiav oi prepompiévot vaivíac üztovot zopoupüg (« on dit 
qu'Ulysse, ayant été initié aux rites de Samothrace, avait utilisé le voile plutót qu'une 
bandelette ; en effet, les initiés s'attachent une bandelette de pourpre autour du 
ventre »). Voir W. BURKERT (1987), p. 20 ; J. N. BREMMER (2008), p. 21-54. 

30. A. MOREAU (1994) ; H. DUCHÉNE (1992) ; P. SCARPI (1988). 

31. Od., VI, 137: ouepôakéos 6’ adtijot qóvn kekakopuévog Aun, tpéooav 
6 GAAvSic GAA £x. Hlovas Tpovdyovoas (« il leur parut terrible, tout souillé par l'eau 
salée, et elles s'éparpillérent apeurées de par les bancs de sable allongés »). 

32. Voir B. BREED (1999). 

33. M. DETIENNE (1996) [1967], p. 53-67. Voir aussi A. ATHANASSAKIS (2002). 
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appelait parfois le Vieux de la Mer ?*, révèle aux Argonautes qu'Héraclés 
n'est pas destiné à les accompagner dans leur quéte, mais bien à accomplir 
ses propres travaux pour obtenir l'immortalité ?. Ainsi, le retour d'Ulysse à 
Ithaque par le port de Phorcys montre que le héros a voyagé par-delà la 
mort et acquis un savoir spécial. En effet, Ulysse a visité l'Hadés et s'est 
également vu offrir l'immortalité par une déesse. 


Pour renforcer la symbolique du passage entre les mondes lors du retour 
d'Ulysse, l'Odyssée précise qu'à la téte du port d'Ithaque se trouve une 
grotte des Nymphes (XIII, 102-113). Le poème nous dit que cette grotte est 
plaisante et brumeuse, étant remplie d'une eau courante qui ne se tarit pas 
(Gvtpov émüpatov ńeposiðés, Boat’ devdovta). En fait, continue le poème, 
la grotte se trouve exactement entre le monde mortel et celui des immortels, 
car elle a deux portes, une à l'usage des dieux et l'autre à celui des hommes 
(XIII, 109-112). Ulysse rentre donc à Ithaque non seulement par le port du 
Vieux de la Mer, mais aussi par une grotte qui représente l'espace liminal 
entre hommes et dieux. La brume qui remplit la grotte illustre la barrière 
intangible entre le visible et l'invisible. C'est dans cette grotte qu' Ulysse ca- 
chera plus tard le trésor acquis des Phéaciens de façon à le laisser derrière 
lui dans le monde invisible pendant qu'il travaille graduellement à révéler 
son identité pour reprendre le tróne d'Ithaque. 


Le retour d'Ulysse à Ithaque correspond à son retour à la clarté du 
monde des vivants *. En effet, Ithaque se trouve en plein soleil. Au moment 
de son retour, Ulysse, qui ne reconnait pas sa propre terre, interroge Athéna. 
Celle-ci, ayant pris la forme d'un jeune homme, lui répond qu'il s'agit 
d'Ithaque, une île bien connue de tous : ioao1 dé uv Léa mohoi, TEV óo0t 
vaiovol zpóg D T’ MÉMOV TE, 1] 6^ Gooot LETOMOE nori CO~ov ńepóevta 
(« Beaucoup la connaissent, aussi bien ceux qui vivent du cóté de l'aube et 
du soleil que ceux qui vivent derriére vers la noirceur brumeuse », Od., 
XII, 239-241). La réponse d'Athéna situe Ithaque au milieu de la trajec- 
toire solaire, car la déesse indique que l'ile est connue tant de l'est, que du 
sud, que de l'ouest. De fait, une des épithètes d'Ithaque est eddeieLov : 
« Ithaque bien en vue» (Od., IL 167 ; IX, 21 ; XIII, 325, etc.). Ulysse est 
donc revenu dans la clarté du monde des vivants, un pays visité chaque jour 
par le soleil . À la fin de l'épisode, pour bien marquer le retour d'Ulysse 


34. Schol. Ap. Rhod., Arg., II, 767. Voir aussi: schol. Eur, Or., 364; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph., Alex., 754 ; Nic. in Ath., 7, 296 et s. ; A.P., VI, 164 (Lucillius). 

35. Ap. Rhod., Arg., I, 1310-1329. Voir aussi Eur., Or., 362-365 ; Ap. Rhod., Arg., II, 
767 et Diod. Sic., IV, 486. 

36. Sur l’ « épiphanie » d'Ulysse lors de son retour à Ithaque, voir A. F. H. BIERL 
(2004). 

37. Vile d'Ithaque est donc l'homologue du pays des Cimmériens, qui vivent dans 
la brume des confins de l’Hadès, où il est dit que le soleil ne brille jamais : mépt Kai 
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sur son île natale, Athéna disperse la brume dont elle avait entouré le héros 
(okédao’ népa, Od., XMI, 352) et Ulysse reconnait son île. 


Malgré ce retour à la clarté, Ulysse doit rester sous le couvert de 
l'invisibilité, car Ithaque est toujours sous la domination des prétendants. 
Athéna répand donc une brume sur Ulysse (népa 4ede) de façon à le rendre 
méconnaissable de tous, autant son épouse, ses concitoyens que ses amis, 
jusqu'à la vengeance finale. Pour qu'il puisse circuler en toute sécurité par- 
mi les habitants de l’île, elle lui donne l'aspect d'un mendiant que personne 
ne saurait reconnaître (Gyv@otov t£050 návtgoot Bpotoïot, «je te rendrai 
méconnaissable pour tous les mortels », Od., XIIL, 397-403). Cette invisibi- 
lité permet à Ulysse d'agir subrepticement et de prendre les prétendants par 
surprise, alors qu'ils croient toujours Ulysse mort **. 


Le destin des prétendants suit une trajectoire opposée à celle du destin 
d'Ulysse. Ulysse passe à travers la brume des horizons marins pour revenir 
du monde invisible, et les prétendants font le chemin inverse pour partir 
dans la mort. Lors de leur dernier banquet, le devin Théoclymène annonce 
la mort des prétendants (Od., XX, 351-357). Dans sa vision, les prétendants 
sont enveloppés par la nuit (voxti uév duéœv siddatat), des lamentations 
retentissent, et les visages sont couverts de larmes. La maison elle-méme 
parait aspergée de sang et des fantómes passent sous le porche dans leur vol 
vers la noirceur de l’Érèbe. Le soleil lui-même est chassé du ciel, et une 
brume funeste s'étend (kax) 5’ émdéd5popev &yAoc) ?. Finalement, au début 
du chant XXIV, les âmes des prétendants suivent le dieu Hermès sur les 
chemins de l'Océan dans leur vol vers l'Hadés. Ainsi, alors qu'Ulysse 
revient à la clarté d'Ithaque, les prétendants quittent le soleil pour la 
noirceur et les brumes de l'Hadés. Au contraire d' Ulysse, ils ne reviendront 
pas des confins de l'Océan. 


vepéAn KekaAuppévor ODSE not’ adTODG HéAtog paélov karaóépkerat dktiveootv, 
000' ónót' äv oTEiynot apóg obpavóv cotEepdevta, oO’ ÖT äv üy Eni yaiav 
an’ oùpavobev mpotpaantat (« couverts de brume et de nuages ; le soleil qui brille ne 
dirige jamais ses rayons vers eux, ni lorsqu’il s’avance dans le ciel constellé, ni lorsqu’il 
revient du firmament vers la terre », Od., XI, 14-18). Les Cimmériens vivent donc dans 
une noirceur perpétuelle hors de l’orbite du soleil, alors qu’Ithaque jouit d’un enso- 
leillement régulier propre à la vie, tout comme elle reçoit régulièrement la pluie et autres 
phénomènes climatiques qui la rendent fertile (Od., XIII, 239-249). 

38. Sur les déguisements successifs d'Ulysse, voir Sylvie GALHAC (2006). 

39. Plus tard, le phénoméne se répéte dans la description de la mort d'Eurymaque 
(XXII, 88), où l'on dit que la brume lui couvre les yeux (kat? 6pOaALav 8’ &yot! GAG), 
une image assez commune pour décrire la mort dans l'épopée. 
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La brume dans l'imaginaire grec 


Comme nous l’avons vu, la brume remplit l’espace liminal entre les 
mondes et forme une barrière intangible et perméable qui sépare le visible 
de l’invisible et le clair de l'obscur. Pour cette raison, on dit que la mer est 
brumeuse ^ ainsi que la grotte de Maia, mère du dieu passeur Hermès “!, la 
grotte des Naiades d'Ithaque ? et l'antre de Scylla ?. Tous ces endroits se 
trouvent sur le seuil immatériel entre les mondes des hommes, des dieux et 
de la mort. De la méme facon, selon Hésiode, les fantómes bienveillants des 
hommes de l’Âge d'Or parcourent la terre, invisibles sous des voiles de 
brume, et protégent les mortels d'innombrables maux ^, répandant la 
prospérité et garantissant la justice. Ces fantómes occupent une position 
intermédiaire entre hommes et dieux (Hésiode les appelle Gaiuoves &yvot, 
T&J, 122). Ils sont également entre le monde souterrain et la surface, ou 
entre les vivants et les morts, car Zeus a englouti leur race sous la terre 
(yévog Kata yat £xáXoye, T&J, 121), mais ils circulent néanmoins de par le 
monde (nüvi pourévres én’ aiav, T&J, 125). Finalement, les régions asso- 
ciées à la mort, soit l'Ouest ?, l'Hadés ^6 et le Tartare “ sont brumeuses, ce 
qui met l'accent sur la noirceur et l'invisibilité qui caractérisent le pays des 
trépassés. De fait, Hésychius, dans son commentaire à l'//iade, XXIII, 744, 
glose l'adjectif "jgpogióéa comme suit: « uéAava. À àávanentapgévov. 
YkotetvÓv : noir ou, par extension, sombre ». 


Parce que la brume sépare la noirceur de la clarté, soit la clarté ordinaire 
du monde des hommes ou la clarté merveilleuse du monde des dieux, elle 
est associée avec les divinités célestes qui gouvernent le cycle du jour et de 
la nuit. En effet, le fameux lécythe du Metropolitan Museum of Art, qui est 
peut-étre une des seules représentations certaines de brume dans l'iconogra- 
phie grecque, montre Hélios entre les corps brumeux de la Nuit et de 


40. Par exemple, éx’ r|epoetó£a novrov (« sur la mer brumeuse », //., XXIII, 744). 

41. &vtpo £v Hepodevtt (« dans la grotte brumeuse », H. Merc., 172, 359). 

42. &vtpov énpatov rjepoeióéc (« la grotte plaisante et brumeuse », Od., XIII, 103). 

43. on£og rjgpogió£c (« la grotte brumeuse », Od., XII, 80). 

44. népa écodpevot (« enveloppés de brume », T&J, 121-126). 

45. uÈv ócot vaíovoi npòs T] @ T’ r£uóv te, À Ô Gooot uetónioðe noti CÓgov 
nepoevta («aussi bien ceux qui vivent du côté de l'aube et du soleil que ceux qui vivent 
derriére vers la noirceur brumeuse », Od., XIII, 240-241). 

46. nds Åe ono CO~ov Hepdevta; (« Comment es-tu venu sous la noirceur bru- 
meuse ? », Od., XI, 57). 

47. ès Taptapov nepdoevta («vers le Tartare brumeux », Jl., VII, 13 ; H. Merc., 
256). 
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l'Aurore *. Ces corps s’étendent jusqu’au côté opposé du lécythe où ils se 
rejoignent pour dessiner une colline sombre sur laquelle Héraclès fait rôtir 
une victime sur un autel et sous laquelle se tapit Cerbère. La scène, telle 
qu'interprétée par Gloria Ferrari et B. S. Ridgway, illustre le voyage 
d'Héraclés vers l'Hadés pour capturer Cerbére ?. Suivant cette interpré- 
tation, le lécythe montre l'entrée des Enfers, qui correspond également à 
l'endroit où le jour rencontre la nuit ?, un espace liminal rempli de brume. 


Sur le lécythe, on note qu'Hélios se tient exactement à l'opposé de 
l'entrée de l'Hadés. En effet, comme on l'a vu, l'Hadés est toujours plongé 
dans la plus profonde noirceur et n'est jamais visité par le soleil, ce qui 
distingue le monde des morts de celui des vivants. C'est pourquoi, lorsque 
les compagnons d'Ulysse mangent les bœufs du Soleil, le dieu prononce 
une menace terrible, celle de s'enfoncer dans l'Hadés et de briller pour les 
morts (Od., XII, 383). Zeus, effaré devant un tel renversement de l'ordre na- 
turel, accorde immédiatement les vies des compagnons d'Ulysse à Hélios en 
compensation de son troupeau. Le passage souligne une des fonctions les 
plus importantes d'Hélios, soit de définir le monde clair des vivants par rap- 
port à celui, obscur, des morts. Toutefois, peut-être même en raison de cette 
fonction du dieu, on retrouve Hélios à l'entrée de l'Hadés dans 1’ Hymne 
homérique à Apollon (411-413). Dans ce passage, on dit que le dieu fait 
paitre ses moutons au Ténare, une entrée bien connue de l'Hadés. C'est 
donc que cet endroit correspond à la frontière entre le clair et l'obscur ainsi 
qu'entre les vivants et les morts. De la même façon, Zeus lève une tempête 
pendant la nuit lors de l'arrivée d'Ulysse et ses compagnons sur l'ile 
d'Hélios. L'Odyssée souligne la mort imminente des compagnons en 
insistant sur la soudaine noirceur qui envahit l'ile du Soleil : 

"Opoev Ém Cafiv dvepov vepeAnyepéta Zedc 

haian 0gongoítr, odv SE vepégooi KÉAVYE 

yaiav óp00 Kai nóvtov: ópópet 5’ oopavóOev vúć. (Od., XII, 313-315.) 

Zeus l'amasseur de nuées langa sur nous un vent violent en une tempéte pro- 


digieuse, et avec des nuages il cacha la terre tout ensemble avec la mer; la 
nuit descendit du ciel. 


48. Lécythe attique, ca 500 av. J.-C., New York, Metropolitan Museum, 41.162.29. 
Voir aussi : Lécythe attique, 525-475 av. J.-C., Athénes, Musée Archéologique National, 
O. ALEXANDRI, Archaiologikon Deltion, 23.2 (1) (1968), PL.47 (Hélios sur son char ; 
son nimbe se perd dans une large bande ondulante en haut du champ). 

49. Gloria FERRARI, B. S. RIDGWAY (1981). Voir aussi L. CHAZALON (1995). Sur les 
voyages d’Héraclès dans l'Ouest, voir Colette JOURDAIN-ANNEQUIN (1989). 

50. Voir Hés., Th., 746-754 ; Parm., B1.11-14 DK ; Mimn., fr. 11 et 11a. 
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Ainsi, dans ce passage, l’île du Soleil se trouve envahie par la nuit, un 
contraste qui annonce le passage des compagnons d'Ulysse de la vie à la 
mort. 


Non seulement Hélios, mais aussi les autres divinités qui président au 
cycle du jour et de la nuit participent de ce nexus entre la vie et la mort, le 
clair et l'obscur. En effet, sur le lécythe de New York, Hélios est flanqué par 
deux autres divinités célestes, soit la Nuit et l'Aurore, toutes deux envelop- 
pées de voiles de brume tourbillonnants. Comme on l'a vu dans les pages 
précédentes, la Nuit est associée aux brumes de l'horizon occidental et à la 
noirceur de la mort. Quant à Éos, on a vu qu'elle fait disparaître ses jeunes 
amants ou des guerriers morts en les enlevant dans les cieux. La déesse tient 
donc un róle de passeuse de mondes, une fonction bien assortie à celle, plus 
évidente, qu'elle remplit en assurant le passage de la nuit vers le jour. De fa- 
con tout aussi bien assortie, la déesse est associée à la brume ?'. En effet, sur 
le lécythe de New York, le corps d'Éos est composé de brume, de laquelle 
émerge une téte aux contours plus définis. Dans l'épopée homérique, Éos 
reçoit l'épithéte d’ npryéveua, que l'on traduit habituellement comme « celle 
qui est née au matin » ?. Toutefois, dans son commentaire à l’ Odyssée, 
Eustathe rapproche cette épithéte de l'aspect brumeux de la déesse : 

'H 68 r]pryévew Hac, Éouv oiovei r|epuyévei. iiyoov n0 HEpos yevvopévn. 
dnp yàp nepatiopévos À juépa. O dé mAe(ov Aóyoc Kai Ko&opuampévoc, 
Hpiyévelav AéÉyeu THV EV TO Npt toi TH SpOp@ yevvouévnv. Oc yàp tov 
Tiuepivóv dns AzóAA.0vo. sitovv "HAtov À Anto yevvà voutéottv À WOE cg 
Kai LopoKArs £v Tpaxwiars adAnyopet, obtw Kai tv tc NHEpas åpxńv, ó 
TI VoKTa TEpatav SpOpoc noti. Advatoar uèv oov “Hpryéveta pnôñva kai ù 
TOV ópOpov yevwv@oa. 

L'aurore « née au matin » est la même chose que « née de la brume ». Elle 
est en effet née de la brume. Le jour, c’est de la brume illuminée. Le mot en 
dit donc plus et il est mixte, c'est-à-dire « npryévera », celle qui est née dans 
la brume ou celle qui est née au point du jour. De la même façon, |’ Apollon 
« du jour » ou Hélios est enfanté par Letô, c’est-à-dire la Nuit, comme le dit 
Sophocle de façon allégorique dans les Trachiniennes ; de la même manière 
qu'il fait le début du jour, le petit matin met fin à la nuit. Donc elle [l'aurore] 
peut être appelée 'Hpryéveia et celle qui enfante le point du jour. 

Ainsi, selon Eustathe, l'aspect matinal et l'aspect brumeux d'Éos sont 
synonymes, puisque les deux signifient le passage de la noirceur à la clarté. 


51. Voir par exemple la description d'une froide brume matinale dans Les Travaux 
et les Jours, 549-550 : ')óiog ©’ Eni yaiav an’ oùpavod àotepósvtog GP TVPOPÉPOS 
TÉTOTOL pakápov Eni épyoig (« lorsqu’au matin une brume fertile s'étend sur la terre du 
ciel étoilé vers les travaux des bienheureux »). 

52. Voir P. CHANTRAINE (1999), p. 416-417. 
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Conclusion 


Cette fonction de l'aurore résume en grande partie la dimension cosmo- 
logique de l'Odyssée en tant que voyage entre les mondes. Pour cette raison, 
l'aurore tient une place importante dans l'épopée. La formule “Hoc 
©’ MptyÉvera pávn poñodéktuios Hós (« Lorsque parut l'Aurore matinale 
aux doigts de rose »), qui sert généralement à introduire le début d’un 
nouvel épisode dans la narration, apparaît vingt-deux fois dans l’ Odyssée ?, 
mais deux fois seulement dans |’ //iade. De plus, on note que l'événement le 
plus attendu de toute l'épopée, le retour d'Ulysse à Ithaque, a lieu au petit 
matin. L'épisode est introduit par l'arrivée de l’étoile du matin, qui annonce 
l'aube : £bv' àotùp ozepéoye pavratoc, óc te páMota Épyetor &yyéAXov 
péos ‘Hots npryeveins (« lorsque l’étoile la plus brillante se fut levée, qui 
annonce toujours l'arrivée de la lumière de l'Aurore matinale », Od., XIII, 
93-94). Le poéme enchaine immédiatement avec la description du port 
d'Ithaque, sous la protection du Vieux de la Mer Phorcys, et de la grotte 
brumeuse des Naiades, qui posséde deux portes, l'une pour les hommes et 
l'autre pour les dieux. C'est donc qu'à ce moment, Ulysse passe bel et bien 
de la noirceur à la clarté, qui représente non seulement la clarté du jour, 
mais aussi celle de la vie. Ulysse a traversé le monde obscur et brumeux des 
morts ainsi que le monde des dieux voilé de brumes magiques, pour 
finalement repasser à travers la brume du matin et revenir chez lui. 


Marie-Claire BEAULIEU 
Tufts University 
Marie-Claire.Beaulieu@tufts.edu 


53. Deux exemples supplémentaires de l'épithéte npiyéveut au nominatif appa- 
raissent dans l’ Odyssée, IV, 195 et XII, 197. A l'accusatif, l'épithéte apparaît en XIII, 
347. Le génitif apparaît deux fois dans l’ Odyssée, XII, 3 et XIII, 94, ainsi qu'une fois 
dans l'7liade, VIII, 508. 
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THE PARODY OF THE KATABASIS-MOTIF 
IN ARISTOPHANES’ FROGS ' 


1. The Frogs and the literary accounts of katäbasis 


The Athenian audience of the Frogs, staged in the Lenaean festival of 
405 BCE, was acquainted with many literary (and no doubt also oral) ac- 
counts of descents to Hades by mythical figures such as the heroes 
Heracles, Odysseus, Theseus and Pirithous, Orpheus, and also the god 
Dionysus, who was believed to have visited the Underworld to retrieve his 
mother Semele and bring her to Olympus as a goddess '. They could thus 
appreciate that the katabasis of Dionysus to return the newly deceased 
Euripides to Athens followed the typical structure and alluded to many of 
the difficulties, places and characters described in the poetic stories of de- 
scents to Hades ?. In this contribution, I intend to show that a considerable 


* This article has been written within the framework of research project FFI2012- 
33581, supported by the Spanish “Ministerio de Economía y Competitividad". I am 
very grateful to Alberto Bernabé and Ana Isabel Jiménez San Cristóbal for their useful 
remarks. 

1.On the katábasis of the heroes, see R.J. CLARK (1979) and J. L. CALVO 
MARTÍNEZ (2000); on Dionysus' katábasis, which seems to date back to the late sixth 
century BCE, see M. A. SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ (2014). The comedian probably knew 
it and borrowed the motif of Dionysus' descent, but, as K. J. DOVER (1993, p. 40) re- 
marks, “any reference to that would spoil much of the central importance to the com- 
edy, especially the god's disguised as Herakles and his complete ignorance of the un- 
derworld". Aristophanes had also used the theme of the katábasis in Gerytades, staged 
in 408, in which a delegation of poets was sent to Hades. It is a doubtful issue whether 
Eupolis' Demoi (performed between 417 and 411) followed the scheme of a katábasis 
or of a necromancy, through which Solon, Aristides, Miltiades and Pericles come back 
to the city. Pherecrates’ Hells Pennies (Kpanätakot, probably earlier than the Frogs) 
may have featured a katábasis, since in fr. 85 K.- A. someone is instructed as to how to 
get to Hades and fr. 100 K.- A. is spoken by Aeschylus, which indicates it was set in 
Hades. 

2. Many authors have interpreted Dionysus' katábasis in the Frogs as an initiation 
or rite of passage in which the god acquires a new, more serious, identity: Ch. SEGAL 
(1961); D. KONSTAN (1986); R. F. MOORTON Jr. (1989); A. M. BOWIE (1993) and espe- 
cially Ismene LADA-RICHARDS (1999). R. G. EDMONDS III (2003, p. 183-189; 2004, p. 
113-117) has convincingly showed that these approaches project modern conceptions 
onto an ancient text and their attempts to adjust many details of the play to a rigid pat- 
tern are sometimes strained. In my view, the presence of a number of allusions to rituals 
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part of the play's humour derives from the parody and distortion of well- 
known features of this kind of tales. While in the epic katábasis, the realm 
of the dead (the Other World par excellence) is presented as a disturbing 
and chilling place (with occasional blissful settings), in contrast with the 
visible reality, Aristophanes introduces numerous everyday and even coarse 
details in his staging of Hades, which is thus demystified and serves as a 
mirror of the contemporary polis. 


2. Bravery 


The main prerequisite for entering, alive, the land of dead is bravery, 
given that it was the most terrifying place imaginable for a Greek. Its aspect 
and inhabitants (gods, dead, monsters) are usually qualified as terrible 
(Sewot) *. Three archaic poems containing a katäbasis, the Odyssey, the 
Nostoi and the Minyas, are said by Pausanias to have mentioned the terrors 
of Hades (ôeiuata, X, 28, 7). According to Ovid, Orpheus calls the Under- 
world haec loca plena timoris, “these fearsome places" (Met., X, 29) in his 
conversation with Persephone ^. In classical times many people suffered 
from the “terrors of Hades" ^, which is all but an expression of the instinc- 
tive fear of death. Naturally, dread is an inherent element of a katdbasis: 
when Circe informs Odysseus that he has to travel to Hades, he nearly suf- 
fers a heart attack (Od., X, 496) and the same happens to his companions 
(566-567). Since for a living person the katábasis 1s the most dangerous 
journey possible, because coming back from the Underworld is almost im- 
possible, outstanding bravery and strength are needed. For good reason, it is 
the last and most difficult of Heracles' labours, as the hero himself acknowl- 
edges to Odysseus: “he (Eurystheus) could devise for me no other task 
mightier (kpatep@tepov óz0AXov) than this" (Od., XI, 623-624) *. In the 
Nékyia, Achilles’ ghost asks Odysseus with surprise how he has dared de- 
scend to Hades (1c EtAns 'Aióó600s kateABéuev ..., Od., XI, 475). Diodorus 


and mysteries in Dionysus' journey is undeniable, but it is not likely that a deep theo- 
logical message is to be found in a comedy, whose main ingredients are humour, 
entertainment and literary inventiveness. 

3. lopyeinv kepalñv detvoio zeAópov, Od., XI, 634; Cerberus: ógwóg 6& Kav, 
Hes., Th., 769; Aíógo yàp oti dewvdc / uvy66, Anacr., fr. 50.9-10 PMG. Plutarch (fr. 
178 Sandbach) mentions “all the terrors” (tà deivà návta) that soul feels when it enters 
the realm of dead. 

4. When Aeneas sees the monsters that populate the Avernus, he becomes subita 
trepidus formidine (Verg., Aen., VI, 290). 

5. PL, Resp., 330d, about men in the proximity of death. PDerv., col. V 6: &€ 
(Ferrari; £v Tsantsanoglou) ‘Awdov óetwá. On the terrors of Hades, see M. HERRERO DE 
JAUREGUI (2011), p. 50-53. 

6. For the Odyssey, I quote the translation of A. T. MURRAY (1945). 
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(IV, 25, 4) says that Orpheus showed incredible courage (xapadd6éwc 
étOAunos) in his decision to go to Hades to fetch his wife. 


In the Frogs, from the very beginning of the play, Dionysus' appearance 
on stage is a visual oxymoron (v. 46-47): he is wearing feminine clothes, a 
saffron-coloured robe and buskins, and is disguised in a lion skin and han- 
dling a club, the typical attributes of Heracles. The softest and most sexually 
ambiguous of male gods tries to imitate the appearance of the strongest and 
most masculine of heroes and, what is more, to re-enact his descent to the 
Netherworld to bring back one of its inhabitants, namely Euripides. This 
concurrence of contradictory clothes and characters offers an immediate oc- 
casion of hilarity and the most obvious resource to parody the katäbasis- 
motif. Heracles himself cannot contain his laughter, mirroring the attitude of 
the spectators. Dionysus is probably the least suitable god to face such an 
endeavour, and this incongruity is used by Aristophanes to turn an epic story 
of bravery into a comic story of cowardice. Despite the self-confidence (or 
rather, foolishness) of Dionysus, the very mention of the monsters of Hades, 
such as the Empusa or the punishers, will terrify him on several occasions, 
much to the audience's delight. He represents, therefore, a variation of what 
would later become the miles gloriosus type ’, the boastful soldier who be- 
comes frightened at the slightest danger. 


3. The instructions 


When a hero prepares to descend into Hades, he is usually helped by 
someone who knows the way and will accompany him or give indications 
as to how to get there. This guide can be a god or goddess: Heracles tells 
Odysseus in Odyssey, XI, 626 that Hermes and Athena led him in his en- 
deavour to take Cerberus out of Hades *. In Aeneis VI the Sibylla is Aeneas’ 
guide through the Avernus ^, and Thespesius is taken on a tour of the other 
world by his relative in the myth of Plutarch's De sera numinis uindicta 
(563C-568A). In other accounts of katäbasis, like that of Orpheus and, spe- 
cially, that of Pirithous, who makes an illegitimate descent, there is no men- 
tion of any guide. Regarding Dionysus, there are some testimonies that be- 
fore going to Hades to rescue Semele, he is taught by a mysterious person 


7. Ch. SEGAL (1961, p. 209). In v. 48-51 he boasts of having participated in a naval 
battle where he sank twelve or thirteen enemy ships. 

8. In J., VIII, 366-369, Athena remembers when she helped Heracles to escape 
from the Styx. 

9. Aen., VI, 109 (Aeneas to the Sibylla): doceas iter et sacra ostia pandas; 262- 
263: Tantum effata furens antro se immisit aperto; / ille ducem haud timidis uadentem 
passibus aequat. 
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called Prosymnus (or Polymnus) '°. In Aristophanes’ Frogs, Dionysus visits 
his half-brother Heracles, who had descended to Hades and knows the way. 
It is a novelty in the tradition of katábasis that the character who 1s going to 
descend consults a hero that has previously descended and tries to imitate 
him, as the god himself acknowledges (108-109: thvde tv oxevrjv Éyov / 
TA0ov Kath oiv pinow, “I’ve come wearing this get-up in imitation of 
you" ''). This innovation is contrived by Aristophanes to bring together the 
true Heracles and his grotesque imitation, to create a hilarious contrast 
between opposite figures ". 


But Dionysus' attempt to imitate Heracles may have a literary implica- 
tion, since Aristophanes is probably suggesting that the main model for the 
god's descent is Heracles' previous voyage. In the mythical tradition, 
Heracles’ katábasis is the oldest (it is mentioned in //., VIII, 366-369 and 
Od., XI, 623-626) and can be considered paradigmatic, since he is the most 
powerful of heroes. It was no doubt narrated in epic poems, first in oral ver- 
sions and later in written works about Heracles' deeds, such as Pisander's 
Heraclea (sixth century) and Panyassis’ homonymous poem (fifth cen- 
tury) ". Given the presence of many Eleusinian elements in the play, espe- 
cially a chorus of initiates, several authors have postulated as the main 
source for Aristophanes a poem composed in an Eleusinian milieu in the 
sixth century BCE in which the hero was initiated in Eleusis by Eumolpus 
before his descent '*. This last influence is likely, but it is problematic to 
assess since we do not have any fragment of this poem and it can only be 
reconstructed from its traces in other authors, especially Apollodorus’ 
summary of Heracles’ katábasis (II, 5, 12). In the version known to Homer, 
Heracles did not need any instructions, because he was accompanied by 
Hermes and Athena. In the Eleusinian version, he was guided by Hermes 
(Apoll., II, 5, 12), but in the mysteries he was probably told about what he 
was going to see in the Netherworld. For the instructions Heracles gives to 


10. Prosymnus: Clem. Al., Protr., IL, 34, 2-5; Polymnus: Paus., II, 37, 5; Hyg., Astr., 
II, 5, 2 Viré; Sch. Lyc., 212 Scheer. See M. A. SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ (2014). 

11. I quote the translation of A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996), unless otherwise noted. 

12. We can compare this scene with the encounter between the real and the feigned 
Amphitruo in Plautus' homonymous play (4, 3, v. 1034m-v). 

13. According to the Suda (s.v. IIe(cavópoc), Pisander’s poem described Heracles’ 
labors. Panyassis mentioned the thrones to which Theseus and Pirithous were fettered 
in fr. 14 Bernabé (- Paus., X, 29, 9). 

14. For H. LLOYD-JONES (1967, p. 227 — 1990, p. 187) this poem may have circu- 
lated under Musaeus’ name. It must have been a source for Bacch., Ep., V; Pind., fr. 
dub. 346 M. and Verg., Aen., VI. He is followed by J. N. BREMMER (2009), p. 194-195. 
F. GRAF (1974, p.145-146) presumes that it was an Orphic-Eleusinian poem; 
N. ROBERTSON (1980) proposes that this poem was the Aegimius, assigned to Hesiod or 
Cercops of Miletus. 
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Dionysus, Aristophanes seems to be following this poem, along with the 
Odyssey. At the end of Book 10, Circe tells Odysseus he has to go to Hades 
and he asks her for a guide (6 Kípkn, tig yàp voótnv óðòv fyepoveboer; “O 
Circe, who will guide us on this journey?", 501), but she explains that 
Boreas will navigate the ship across the Oceanus and gives some 
topographical indications: he has to moor it by Persephone's shore and 
groves and make some libations and sacrifices there (504-540). 


In the Frogs, Dionysus asks Heracles to tell him of his hosts, and the 
harbours, bakeries, brothels, resting places, crossroads, fountains, highways, 
cities and residences (the ones with fewest bugs) he encountered on his de- 
scent (108-115). In contrast to Odysseus' fear, the god presents himself as 
confident and carefree, rashly imagining his route to Hades like any other 
journey. The traditional concern of how to find an entrance to the Nether- 
world and surpass its perils has been transformed into interest in the most 
comfortable places to rest and satiate hunger, thirst and other bodily neces- 
sities. The solemn instructions to enter the realm of dead, mysterious and re- 
served for a few privileged, here become practical touristic tips and recom- 
mendations to enjoy the journey. Heracles wonders at his flippancy and asks 
if he truly will dare to go there: Q oyétue, voAurjosig yàp iévai kai ob ye; 
“You daredevil ! You mean you too are going to venture to go there?" (116). 
These words recall Achilles’ surprise when he sees Odysseus alive in 
Hades: 

ZyétTAtre, tint’ Ett peiCov Evi opsoi posar Epyov; 
IGS £vAng Aiddode Kateko é pev, EvOa te vekpoi ... 
(Od., XI, 474-475.) 


Rash man, what deed yet greater than this wilt you devise in thy heart? 
How didst you dare to come down to Hades, where the dead ... 

It can be no surprise that, for Heracles, Aristophanes has chosen similar 
words to those of Achilles, the hero that most closely resembles him in 
valour and fame. Dionysus also demands Heracles tell him the quickest way 
to Hades, and one that is neither too hot nor too cold (117-119). On noticing 
Dionysus' foolishness, Heracles offers him several quick ways to Hades: he 
can hang himself, drink hemlock or jumping from the highest tower in the 
Ceramicus. Heracles is obviously joking with the polysemy of the expres- 
sion "going to Hades", that was usually employed as an allusion to the 
metaphoric journey of the soul towards the Underworld. This joke may be 
inspired by Elpenor's episode in the Odyssey (X, 553). When Circe an- 
nounces to Odysseus that he and his companions have to go to Hades, he is 
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shocked, because he appears to understand that they have to die *. 
Afterwards, just before Odysseus informs his companions of their new 
destiny, Elpenor sets on an individual “journey”: he is suddenly awakened 
by the noise, springs up and falls headfirst from the roof of Circe's palace, 
under the influence of a severe hangover (a very Dionysian death) '. He 
breaks his neck and his soul quickly reaches the entrance of Hades (X, 552- 
560), before Odysseus’ ship (XI, 57-58). Therefore, Circe’s appeal to travel 
to the Underworld is realized in the literal sense by Odysseus and his men, 
and in the metaphorical sense by the unfortunate Elpenor. These two ways 
to get to the realm of dead are exploited by Aristophanes in v. 117-135, in 
which Dionysus is trying to literally reach Hades and Heracles suggests 
three methods to die, the third (and quickest) of which parallels the route 
taken by Elpenor. 


4. A dual Hades: reward and punishment 


Alcmena's son then grows serious and instructs his half-brother: he will 
find a huge and bottomless lake and the old boatman Charon, who will take 
him over for a fare of two obols, which Theseus brought to Hades (137- 
140), in an allusion to his katdbasis together with Pirithous '’. After that 
they will see “innumerable serpents and other terrifying beasts" (pietà tadt’ 
dgeic Kai Onpi’ Syet popía / õewótata, 143-144) 5, which the god considers 
a means to frighten and dissuade him (145). Heracles then distinguishes two 
parts: the mud for criminals and the bright groves of the blessed ones. This 
twofold distinction of fates in the Netherworld for impious and initiates was 


15. Od., X, 490-491: àXX" GAANV xpr| Tpatov óðòv TEAéoat kai ikéoOou / eig Atóao 
OOLOUG. 

16. Od., X, 550: kaxeAé&oxo oivopapstov; XI, 61: doé pe Gaiuovos aloa kaki Koi 
åOéopatog oivoc. 

17. The story no doubt circulated orally in Athens. A papyrus contains a fragment 
of an archaic epic poem on this subject, probably from the Minyas (fr. 7 Bernabé, on 
which see M. A. SANTAMARÍA ALVAREZ [forthcoming]). Heracles’ encounter with 
Theseus and Pirithous in Hades made up the plot of Critias’ Pirithous (TrGF I, 43 F 1- 
14), a tragedy also attributed to Euripides. M. PADILLA (1992, p. 362-363) thinks that 
Aristophanes parodies this play, and A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996, p. 10) suggests that 
Aristophanes may have borrowed from it the role of Aeacus as Hades' doorkeeper 
(605-673) and the chorus of Eleusinian initiates, but sees no trace of parody of it in the 
Frogs. For K. J. DOVER (1994, p. 55), it is more likely that the Pirithous was either not 
produced at all or produced at the Lenaea of 403, during the regime of the Thirty 
Tyrants, which seems very plausible. 

18. According to Apoll., Epit., I, 24, Theseus and Pirithous were fettered to their 
seat with coils of snakes (onsípoig ópakóvrov). In Critias’ Pirithous (TrGF 43, Arg.), 
this hero was custodied by snakes with open jaws (ópakóvtov £&ppoupeito yóopuao). 
In Ps.-Pl., Ax., 372a, the wicked are licked by beasts (Onpoiv repUuyuópuevou. 
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introduced by the mystery cults, especially Eleusis and Orphism ". The first 
testimony is at the end of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, where the goddess 
promises the initiates a different (happier) fate in the Netherworld in 
contrast to the rest (480-482). 


In the Frogs, Heracles lists among the punished in the mud those guilty 
of faults traditionally considered very grave: individuals who have mis- 
treated a guest, physically abused their father or mother or committed per- 
jury ”, but for the sake of humour, he includes a minor sin of obscene 
nature, surreptitiously stealing back the money paid to a rent boy while be- 
ing with him (146-150). Among them, he also lists people guilty of vulgar 
aesthetic taste, such as those having learned the war dance of Cinesias 
(151), and Dionysus adds that those having copied out a speech of the tragic 
poet Morsimus should be punished too (152-153). Similarly, in modern par- 
lance, it may be said that an overly innovative restoration of an historic 
building is “a crime" or that the director of a poor film should be “shot”. 
This is, of course, a very effective kind of hyperbole offering lashing liter- 
ary criticism while simultaneously making the audience laugh. 


Heracles then describes the opposite place they will find: the abodes of 
the initiates (154-157). In these verses, we find several parallels with testi- 
monies of mystery cults, especially with Orphic gold tablets, which tell the 
initiates what they will find in their Underworld journey and which paths 
they have to take in order to succeed and reach the place of the blessed ?': 


(a) The verb in future in the second person in singular: 
HP. E0006 yàp éni Aiuvnv ueyáànv 5| $16 nóvv / ápoooov. (137-138) 


Her.: Right away you'll come to an enormous, bottomless lake. 


HP. Merû tadt’ 6peuc kai Opi" 6 wer popia / dewotata. (143-144) 


Her.: After that you will see innumerable serpents and other terrifying 
beasts. 


19. W. BURKERT (1987), p. 21-24; on the eschatology of Eleusis and Orphism, see 
L. ALBINUS (2000), p. 117-152 and 188-199; about the Orphic Netherworld, see 
A. BERNABÉ (2009, especially p. 102-111) for punishments and prizes. For the torments 
of the uninitiated, see Doralice FABIANO (2010). This dual Hades is clearly described in 
Pl., Phd., 69c; Resp., 363ce; Ps.-Pl., Ax., 371c-372a and Plut., fr. 178 Sandbach. 

20. Since this triad of “unwritten laws" is found only in the Eleusinian poet 
Aeschylus (Supp., 701-709; Eum., 269-272 and 538-548), A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996, 
p. 169) suggests they are connected to Eleusis. 

21. The most important part in the instructions of the tablets is the words the initi - 
ate has to utter to demonstrate that he or she is indeed an initiate. These Aeyópeva are 
absent in Circe's and Heracles' instructions. 
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HP. Evted0ev aA Gv tic oe TEPIELGLV Avon, 
OWE TE OMS KA MOTOV HonEp £v0Óóe, 
Kai yvppivõvac Kai Bäcovs edôaiuovac. (154-156) 


Her.: Then the music of the pipes will waft around you, 
and you will see glorious light just like we have up here, 
and groves of myrtle, and happy companies of men and women. 


Edpñoeic Aiôao ddpotc évdéEla kprvnv, 

Tap 0’ AÙTAL AEUKIV ÉGTNKVIOV KUTAPLOGOV 

npócoo ð £0 pogi TO Mvnpoobvng àzó Muvng ... 
(Pharsalus, OF 477.1-2; 4 ?.) 

You will find in the mansion of Hades, on the right, a fountain 


and next to it, a white cypress erect. 
Further on you will find, from the lake of Mnemosyne ... 


Both the comedy and the tablets coincide regarding the kind of things 
that will be found in Hades: a mass of water (Aipvnv ueyáànv; kpñvnv, 
Mvnpooovng àzó Aiuvns), vegetation (uvupptvOvac, xuzápiooov) and bril- 
liance (Qc, Aguknv). 

(b) The mud. According to the doctrine of the mystery cults, the uniniti- 
ated were condemned to lie in mud in the Netherworld, which was an image 
of their impurity for not having been initiated ?. Aristophanes mentions this 
punishment, but adds a scatological element to provoke hilarity: beside the 
mud, there is dung (ok@p, v. 146), qualified with a solemn epithet, deivev, 
‘ever-flowing’, typical of springs or rivers *. In one of the Cretan gold 
tablets it is applied to the spring in which the initiates have to calm their 
thirst: 


AMG n«vév o< / Kpévac aigwáo emi d<E>E1d. 


Give me, then, to drink from the fountain of eternal flow À. 


22. OF refers to the edition of Orphic fragments by A. BERNABÉ (2004-2005). For 
the tablets, I follow the translation of A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN 
CRISTÓBAL (2008). 

23. "Oc dv àudntos Kai aTEAEOTOG Eig ‘Atdov åpiknta £v DopBópo Keioeto (PL., 
Phd., 69c = OF 434 III, 576 I); tovc òè ävooious ad Kai óó(koug sic MAdV tiva 
Katopvttovow [sc. Movooiog kai ó vidg abdtod] &v ‘Awov (Resp., 363d = OF 434 I). 
Plato attributes this punishment to the poets, among which he cites Musaeus (connected 
with Orpheus) and his son, probably Eumolpus (Paus., X, 5, 6; X, 13, 11; Ap. Rhod., I, 
310), the purported ancestor of the hierophants of Eleusis, the Eumolpidae. Cf. Plut., fr. 
178 Sandbach; Iulian, Or., VII, 25 (IL, 1, 88 Rocherfort = OF 435 I); Diog. Laert., VI, 
39 (OF 435 ID); Ael. Arist., XXII, 10. See M. AUBINEAU (1959) and Doralice FABIANO 
(2010), p. 150-152. 

24. Kprivn: Hes., Op., 595; Auvn: Hdt., I, 93; motapdc: Hdt., I, 145; Aesch., Supp., 
553; Eur., Jon, 1083. Theocritus (XV, 102) applies it to the Acheron. 

25. Eleutherna, OF 483.1-2. In the other Cretan tablets we have the synonym 
aigzipóo (OF 478-482.2; 484-484a.2). The parallel is noted by A. BERNABÉ (2008), 
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To this mud darkness is added, as Xanthias later informs us (okótog Kai 
Bóppopoc, 273). It is conceivable that this expression, with the sonorous re- 
petition of -o- in the substantives, was a stereotyped formula in the myster- 
ies °° and that Aristophanes makes an &zpooóóxntov joke in changing okótog 
for a similar sounding but coarse term: BépBopov noAov / Kai oxàp ?". 


(c) The light and the myrtle groves. The initiates are rewarded with a 
delightful existence forming revelling groups and enjoying light as that of 
the sun (cf. 454), opposed to the darkness of the damned, and vegetation. In 
the choral song they repeatedly mention the meadows (Agidvec) they tread 
on (326, 374, 449; cf. 351-352, 442). Similarly, in an Orphic golden tablet 
from Thurii, the deceased is invited to “take the path to the right / towards 
the sacred meadows (Aetuðõvec) and groves of Persephone” (OF 487.5-6) **. 


(d) The dialogue with inhabitants of Hades. Heracles announces that the 
initiate will offer Dionysus whatever explanations are needed, using an ex- 
pression very similar to a passage in the lamella from Hipponion allusive to 
the guardians’ conversation with the soul: 


HP. Ot coi Qpácovc 'àna&ánavO dv dv õén. (161) 


Her.: Who will tell you absolutely everything you need to know. 


Toióé oe EipHoovtTat £v opaoi nevkadipaot / 6T<T>1 01] £Gepéeltg ... 
(OF 474.8-9) 


They will ask you, with sagacious discernmet, why you are investigating... 


All these parallels point to a common source of the Frogs and the 
Orphic tablets. It seems plausible that Aristophanes knew an Orphic poem, 
probably a katäbasis narrated by Orpheus in the first person, which de- 
scribed what the souls would find in the Netherworld ?. Some verses of this 


p. 1225, n. 43. In a fragment of Gerytades (156.13 K.-A.) there is a similar transforma- 
tion of an Underworld river into a “River of Diarrhoea". 

26. Cf. Ael. Arist., XXII, 10: ook Ev okóto te Kai Boppópo ketoopévouc, à M TODS 
äuvntovs àvapéver; Plut., fr. 178 Sandbach: £v Boppópo norð kai óutyAn (but previ- 
ously: ótà okótovo); Plot., I, 8, 13: eig BépBopov oKoTEtvov Éotat necóv. 

27. In v. 85 Aristophanes says that Agathon has gone “to the feast of the blessed" 
(ès ax ápov edoyiav), where an allusion to his presence among the Macedonians 
(M a x £0óvec) is expected (K. J. DOVER [1994], p. 201; A. H. SOMMERSTEIN [1996], 
p. 164). 

28. Cf. a tablet from Pherae (OF 493): “Enter into the sacred meadow (Aewiv), 
since the initiate is free from punishment". On the meadows in the tablets, see 
A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008), p. 174-177. 

29. The testimonies on Orpheus' Descent to Hades, probably dating from the 
middle of the fifth century BCE, are gathered in OF 707-711. See also J. N. BREMMER 
(2009), p.195-196. For the use of the first person, see: Orph. Arg., 40-42. 
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poem were probably extracted and reworked to be engraved in the gold tab- 
lets, together with ritual formulae, and served as instructions to the initiates 
in their last voyage. It is also likely that the comedian used the Eleusinian 
poem about Heracles’ katábasis as a source, in which the hero is taught on 
the Netherworld in his initiation (just as the Orphic initiates in theirs). In the 
Frogs, Heracles provides information to Dionysus, so the former acts as a 
hierophant and the latter as an initiate. Consequently, it is Dionysus' inter- 
view with his half-brother, and not his descent, which should count as his 
initiation, in which the hero reveals to the god what he will see in the Un- 
derworld. 


5. Charon 


After bidding farewell to Heracles, Dionysus and Xanthias start their 
journey to Hades and they recognize the lake of Charon mentioned by 
Heracles (137) *. It is the boundary of the Underworld, and must be the 
Acherusian Lake, since in Euripides’ Alcestis, 439-444, Charon is related 
with the Aipva Ayepovtia. When the old man approaches the shore, he asks 
the waiting souls their destination, as if they were the stations of a city bus. 
The terrible boatman of the dead is reduced to a grouchy everyday ferry- 
man ?': 


XA. Tic sic &vamaXac Ek KUKOV Kai TPAYLATOV; 
Tic siç tò Ahang neôiov, à ’¢ "Okvov zAoküc ?, 
fi 'c KepBepiouc, À "5 kópaxac, À ^ri Taivapov; (185-187) 


R. G. EDMONDS III (in this volume) is sceptical as to the existence of this poem. For 
this poem as a source of the Orphic gold tablets, see A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ 
SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008), p. 227-233. 

30. EA. Aíuvn vr] Aia / abt ’otiv tjv ÉopaGse (181-182). They also identify 
other parts of Heracles' description: those who strike their fathers and the perjurers (AI. 
Katetdec oùv zou TOdS natpaloiac aùtóðı / Kai TOÙG EMLOPKOUG, où ÉXeyev 
n piv; 274-275), the beasts (EA. [...] oðtoc ó tónoç &otiv o9 tà ON pia / tù 
siv’? Épaok’ ékeîvoc, 278-279), and the initiates (EA. Todt’ got’ &eiv', © 
6éono0'- oi ueponuévot / EvtadOa nov aaiCovow, ods ÉppaGe vov, 3 18-319). 
These expressions may be echoing the passage of Odyssey in which Odysseus, after 
crossing the Ocean, identifies the place that Circe had indicated to him to make the sac - 
rifices: [...] £g xópov àgixópe0, GV Opadoe Kipkn (XL 21). 

31. R. G. EDMONDS III (2004), p. 127: “Charon, in the Frogs, is a gruff old man 
who responds mechanically to Dionysos’ greeting with a list of the ferry's destinations, 
just like any bored modern-day bus driver or train conductor who has gone over the 
same route endlessly for years and years." 

32. The reading of the manuscripts is Ovounokác, “Donkey shearing”, adopted by 
K. J. DOVER (1993), p. 214-215. 'Okvov zAokóg is defended by A. H. SOMMERSTEIN 
(1996, p. 173), who indicates that Aristarchus connected the line with a fragment of 
Cratinus (fr. 367 K.-A.) about a man plaiting a rope which is immediately eaten by a 
donkey. He is followed by N. G. WILSON (2007), p. 143, and Nikoletta KANAVOU 
(2011), p. 160. 
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Char.: Who's for a rest from all toil and trouble? 
Who's for the Plain of Oblivion, or for Ocnus' rope factory, 
or for the land of the Cerberians, or for Damnation, or for Taenarum? 

The Plain of Oblivion is also mentioned by Theognis and Platon ?, who 
seem to be drawing from the same source as Aristophanes (a popular im- 
age? a katäbasis?). In the Orphic tradition this motif has been transformed 
into the Spring of Oblivion, implied in the gold lamellae *. Ocnos with a 
rope devoured by his donkey was the embodiment of hesitation, whose 
works are fruitless *, like the labors of Sisyphus (Od., XI, 593-600) and of 
the Danaids in Hades (Ps.-Pl., Ax., 371e; Ov., Met., IV, 462-463). His pres- 
ence in Polygnotus' painting of the Underworld in the Cnidian /esche in 
Delphi *, datable to the 460s, together with many other figures such as 
Charon, indicates that he was probably a popular character featured in a po- 
etic katábasis, perhaps the Minyas, which was one of the sources of the 
painter, as Pausanias affirms regarding Charon *”. The Cerberians seem to 
be a mixture of Cerberus (an element of Heracles’ katábasis, but not only 
that) and the Cimmerians ??, a mythical people mentioned by Odysseus at 
the beginning of the Nékyia (XI, 13-15) that lived across the Ocean and 
were covered by a perennial mist. The Taenaron points to the entrance of 
Hades used by Heracles and, according to some, also by Orpheus ??. The 
whole scene seems to be inspired by the Minyas, in which Theseus and 
Pirithous are carried by Charon in his boat (cf. fr. 1 Bernabé). In summary, 
the diverse origins of these motifs are indicative of the variety of sources 
that Aristophanes is using in his picture of the Netherworld. 


Since Charon only accepts Dionysus in his boat to cross the lake 
Acherusia, Xanthias has to go around it on foot ?. Charon asks the slave to 


33. Thgn., 1216-1217; Pl., Resp., 621a. 

34. It is alluded to, but not mentioned by name: kpñva, tabtag ts kpüvas (OF 
474.1; 5; see also OF 475.4, 7; 476.1; 3; 477.1; 3). We deduce it for its opposition to 
the Spring and Lake of Memory (f. ex. npóo0ev ðè sposi Tac Mvnuoobvag àxzó 
hipvas / yoxpov 660p npop£ov, OF 474.6-7). 

35. Paus., X, 29, 2. On Ocnos see Doralice FABIANO (2008). 

36. Paus., X, 29, 1-2. 

37. Paus., X, 28, 2. Min., fr. 1 Bernabé. 

38. Cf. R. J. CLARK (1979), p. 76, and Nikoletta KANAVOU (2011), p. 161 and 
n. 719. Kepfépioi was Crates’ reading for Od., XI, 14, but it seems to be based on Aris- 
tophanes' passage. Kepfépiot is used in Soph., fr. 1060 Radt, so it is likely that it was 
he who invented the term. 

39. Heracles: Hecat. Mil., FGrH 1 F 27; Eur., HF, 23; Apoll., II, 5, 12. Orpheus: 
Orph., Arg., 40-42; Verg., Georg., IV, 467. 

40. When Charon and Dionysus get to the shore, Xanthias has already arrived 
(271). R. J. CLARK (1979, p. 75) has sharply observed that this scene echoes the pas- 
sage of the Nékyia in which Odysseus meets Elpenor after crossing the Oceanus and 
says: “Thou coming on foot hast outstripped me in my black ship" (Od., XI, 58). 
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wait mapa tòv Adaivov Ailov / Eni tais dvanavAaic, “at the resting-place by 
Withering Heights” * (194-195). The invented name seems to be coined 
after the adjective *aboc “dry” and adaivouor “wither away", in reference 
to the fading and decline typical of the afterworld ?. It may be reminiscent 
of the “thirst of the dead", the terrible penalty suffered by Tantalus (otedto 
dé duydav, Od., XI, 584), along with hunger, and a sensation expressed by 
the souls in the Orphic gold tablets when they reach the Spring of Memory 
(Siya 8’ siu’ adoc Kai ánóAXvpat, “I am dry with thirst and dying" *). 

Rocks are often mentioned in the descriptions of the nether regions, 
such as the rock (nétpn) at the confluence of the Underworld rivers in Od., 
X, 515 or the Leukas rock (Aeokáóa nétpnv), part of the itinerary of the 
souls led to Hades by Hermes in Od., XXIV, 11. Aristophanes may be imi- 
tating typical expressions allusive to the stone that some wrongdoers are 
condemned to hold for all eternity, such as TavtóAov Aí(00c (Arch., fr. 91.14 
W.; Pind., Zsth., VII, 10), ioóoov A(00c (Ps.-Pl., 371d; Greg. Naz., Epigr., 
VIII, 110, 4) or Ai8og AokaAóqgoto (Euphor., fr. 9.13 Powell). 


6. The Empusa 


After descending from Charon's boat, Dionysus again meets Xanthias 
and has him walk in front to explore the unknown territory. Xanthias 
informs his master that he sees the darkness and the mud and also the 
parricides and the perjurers, probably pointing to the spectators “ (273- 
276), thus blurring the worlds of the living and the dead. He makes no 
mention of the snakes and beasts foretold by Heracles. Should we deduce 
that they are none others than the frogs and that the lake that marks the 
boundary of Hades is no more terrible than a mundane pond only populated 
by annoying but harmless frogs? 


Having arrived at the location where the beasts were supposed to be 
found, the god reaffirms his boldness: he claims that the conceited Heracles 
tried to frighten him and to discourage him from his endeavour, knowing of 
the god's combativeness and fearing being eclipsed by him. But he is de- 
termined to obtain a triumph worthy of this difficult path (279-284). These 


41. Translation by W. B. STANFORD (1968?), p. 90. 

42. K. J. DOVER (1993), p. 217; A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996), p. 174-175. 

43. OF 474.11-12. See also: OF 475.13-14; 476.8-9; 477.9; 478-484a.1-2. On these 
passages and the thirst of the dead, see A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN 
CRISTOBAL (2008), p. 29-35. J.D. DENNISTON ap. W. B. STANFORD (1968?, p. 90), 
K. J. DOVER (1993, p. 217), A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996, p. 174) and R. G. EDMONDS 
III (2004, p. 135 n. 65) have noted the parallel with the tablets. 

44. W. B. STANFORD (1968?), p. 97; K. J. DOVER (1994), p. 228; A. H. SOMMERSTEIN 
(1996), p. 179; R. G. EDMONDS III (2004), p. 137. In v. 420 the chorus refers to the 
Athenians as oi ävo vekpoí. 
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vainglorious words are soon belied by the facts. Xanthias pretends to hear 
something and is sent further to find out who is there (285-287). In order to 
mock Dionysus, the slave feigns seeing a terrible monster, who adopts the 
form of several animals: a cow, a mule, an attractive woman and a dog: it is 
the Empusa, a popular female ghost (288-295) *. This description has the 
immediate effect of terrifying the god, who does not know where to flee, 
and finally begs for protection from his own priest, who would sit in the 
most honourable place in the theatre (295-297). 


Regarding the tradition of katábasis, the Empusa can be interpreted as a 
comic version of the Gorgon *. The latter is among the spirits seen by 
Heracles in Hades, whom he tries to scare off with his sword, until Hermes 
informs him that she is only a vain specter (kevóv sidmAov, Apoll., IL 5, 12). 
Likewise, at the end of the Nékyia, Odysseus is frightened, not at the sight 
of a soul, monster or god, but simply imagining that Persephone should 
send him the head of the Gorgon, which does not happen in the end (XI, 
633-635). In the Frogs, Empusa does not appear on stage either, probably 
because she is only a product of the imagination of Xanthias to frighten his 
master. The slave assures him that she has gone, but Dionysus is so afraid 
that he has to swear it no fewer than three times. The Empusa was probably 
conceived as a ghost, as later sources affirm *, which allows Xanthias to 
pretend that she swiftly appears and disappears. The scene ends with these 
verses: 

AI. Oîuot tóAac, óc epiac? adTHV dev. 

ZA. Odi 68 óg(cag dnepenvppiacé oov. 

Di.: Dear me, how pale I went when I saw her ! 

Xa.: Well, this was so frightened for you that it turned brown. (307-308) 

The god admits having become pale, like Odysseus on his journey (uè 
dé YAWPOV ó£ogc pe, XI, 43 and 633, where he is afraid of the Gorgon), and 
the slave adds that someone or something very near to them (66€), probably 
Dionysus’ tunic (kpoKwtdc), has taken on another colour, brown, through 
the effect of fear, denouncing the god's lack of control of his own 
physiology . 


45. On this figure and her frightening function in the mysteries, see Ch. G. BROWN 
(1991). 

46. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967, p. 218 — 1990, p. 179) insightfully suggested that the 
Empusa episode is inspired by Heracles' encounter with the Gorgon. 

47. Sch. Ap. Rhod., II, 861 (p.242 Wendel) qóopnota [...] tà Kkañoúvueva 
‘Exataia; sch. Aesch., Vita 2 Dindorf: vuxtepwov pévriaoua; Suda s.v. "Eunovoo: 
Qávtaopa SALOVLIOdES Uno ts Exátng éxuepuópuevov. 

48. IToppóg as the colour of excrement: Eccl., 329-330. See A. H. SOMMERSTEIN 
(1996), p. 182. 
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7. More monsters at the entrance to Hades 


Next, Dionysus and Xanthias encounter the revelling initiates and hear 
their music and songs “ (316-430). The god asks them where to find Pluto's 
palace, and they inform him that he is right outside the door (431-435). He 
knocks and attempts to have the janitor (identified in the manuscripts as 
Aeacus) take him for Heracles thanks to his grotesque disguise and thus 
overcome all the perils of Hades (460-464). But this fraudulent impersona- 
tion turns against him when, after crossing the gates of Pluto's palace, the 
doorkeeper, mistaking him for Heracles, curses and insults him for having 
stolen Cerberus (465-469) and threats him with terrible tortures by several 
Underworld monsters (a true sparagmós, cf. ówonapóá&e, owtonücovta), 
the mere mention of which makes the god “empty his bowel" (again): 


AL. Toia Xtvydc oe ueAavokápótog nétpa 
AYEPOVTLOG TE okóneAoc aiparootayrs 
ppovpodot, Kaxvtod te nepiópopot KÜVEG, 
£y16và 0' ExatoyKEMados, fj TH OTAAYYVA cov 
dtaomapacer: TAEvpLOVOV T’ ÜVOGYETOL 
Taptnooia popatva, tà veppo Gé cov 
adtotow £vrépototv LOATOUÉVO 
dtaomdoovtat l'opyóvec TevOpdouat, 

EQ’ Ac &yo SpopLaiov óppmoo móða. 

BA. Obdtozs, ti 5é5paKac; 

AL Eykéyoða: kdAet 0góv. 


Aeacus: Such is the sable-hearted rock of Styx 
And the blood-dripping crag of Acheron 

That ward thee, such Cocytus’ roaming hounds 
And the Echidna hundred-headed, who 

Will rend apart thine offals, while thy lungs 
Are gripped by the Tartessian murry-eel, 

And while thy bloodied kidneys, guts and all, 
The Gorgons out of Teithras tear asunder, 
Whom I with swift-foot haste will now go seek. 
Xan.: Hey, what's happened to you? 

Dio.: “The bowel is empty: call upon the god !” (470-479) 


The mention of three of the Underworld rivers and the stone of Styx un- 
mistakably points to Circe's instructions to Odysseus ?*: “into the Acheron 
flow Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, which is a branch of the water of the 
Styx, and there is a rock" (wétpn, X, 512-515). The “Cocytus’ roaming 
hounds" are probably an allusion to the canine aspect of the Erinyes, who in 


49. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967, p. 219 — 1990, p. 179) suggests that in the Heracles' 
katábasis used by Aristophanes, the blessed seen by the hero were initiates, or at least a 
part of them. 

50. K. J. DOVER (1994), p. 254; A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996), p. 199. 
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tragedy are frequently described as hounds pursuing a prey ?'. Echidna, half- 
girl and half-snake, is the mother of Cerberus and other monsters (Hes., Th., 
295-332) * and her torture recalls the one that Tityus suffers in the Nékyia, 
whose liver is torn by two vultures (T1tap ékeipov, Od., XI, 578-579 5). The 
Tartessian murry-eel is an ànpooóókntov element that interrupts the series 
of monsters with an exotic fish (and a culinary delicacy). It was considered 
very aggressive and its denomination seems to be a deformation of the ad- 
jective Taprápeiog (cf. Eur., HF, 907) *. The Gorgon is a typical monster of 
Hades whom Heracles encountered and Odysseus feared to see ?. Here 
Aristophanes has comically distorted her into terrible women from the Attic 
demos of Teithras, who perhaps were famous for their ugliness or bad tem- 
per *. Finally, a ritual expression for the libation in honor of Dionysus in 
the Lenaia (ékkéyvtar KóAe TOV 06v, quoted by the scholia) is transformed 
by the god himself into an irreverent declaration of another, more corporal, 
kind of spilling (€yKéyoda: káder TOV 0góv). 

The god switches his costume with Xanthias to avoid the violence (494- 
502), but then wants to recover it, when a handmaid of Persephone invites 
him to a delicious dinner that the goddess is preparing and that includes a 
roasted ox (503-533). That is probably an echo of the ox sacrified by 
Heracles on his visit to the Netherworld to give blood to the ghosts and that 
later was roasted *’. The favorable reception by Persephone’s handmaid im- 
plies that of the goddess herself and probably reflects the telling of 
Heracles’ katabasis in which he is welcomed by the queen of the dead 
thanks to his previous initiation in Eleusis **. This is the benign attitude that 
the bearers of some gold tablets expect from her in the Netherworld ??. The 


51. Aesch., Cho., 1054; Eum., 246-247; Eur., El., 1342-1343. A. H. SOMMERSTEIN 
(1996), p. 199. 

52. The hundred heads are an attribute of Echidna’s mate Typhoeus (7h., 306 and 
825) and in some texts of her son Cerberus (Pind., Dith., II, fr. 249b M.). 

53. Cf. Ps.-Pl., 371e: Titvod onAdyyva aiwvins &o015peva Kai yevvóueva. 

54. W. B. STANFORD (19687), p. 115; K. J. DOVER (1994), p. 254; A. H. SOMMERSTEIN 
(1996), p. 200; Nikoletta KANAVOU (2011), p. 163, who suggests also a possible pun on 
Tuapñotog, river associated with the Underworld, as Z., II, 751-755 mentions it as a 
part of the Styx. 

55. Heracles: Apoll., II, 5, 12; Odysseus: Od., XI, 633-635. 

56. A. H. SOMMERSTEIN (1996, p. 200), who also assumes a phonetic echo between 
Taptnooia and Tei0páoctot. 

57. Ra., 506: Bodv àmqvOpáxu; óXov; Apoll. IL, 5, 12: piav tv ‘Aidov Boðv 
ànéoQa&ev. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967), p. 219-220 (= 1990, p. 180); R. G. EDMONDS III 
(2003), p. 189; ID. (2004), p. 151. 

58. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967), p.224 (=1990, p.183) on Apoll II, 5, 12; 
R. G. EDMONDS III (2003), p. 188; ID., (2004), p. 149-150. 

59. OF 490-491.6-7 (Thurii): viv 8’ ikéug ko napoi àyvr|v Pepoe~ovetay, / óc ue 
npógpov néuyn Édpac &c ebayéov. Compare v. 503, 'O @irtad’ ke Hpéetc; Asdp’ 
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banquet that Persephone prepares for Dionysus (confused with Heracles) 
also recalls the eternal banquet promised to the participants in the myster- 


ies ©, 


Facing further threats, the god swaps his clothes once again with his 
slave to avoid being taken for Heracles (549-589). The whipping sub- 
sequently inflicted on them both in order to discover which is the god 
emerges as fruitless, as they avoid manifesting their pain (605-667). The 
doorkeeper decides to leave Hades and Persephone, as they are gods, the 
task of recognizing the divinity of Dionysus (671-672). This resembles the 
Hipponion gold tablet, in which the guardians, having heard the pass-words 
that prove that the deceased is an initiate, consult with the god (that is, 
Hades, or Persephone) to confirm his identity °': 


Kai 81) tot épéovo {1} óxoy0ovíot Paoi (Bacu.ei(a) West): (OF 474.13) 
And to be sure, they will consult with the subterranean king (queen). 


Moreover, in some Thurii tablets, the initiate declares his pride for be- 
ing of the same race as the Underworld gods %, in order that they should re- 
cognize the divinity of his soul (as it happens in OF 488.9: 0góg 5’ Éont àvii 
Bpotoio) and consequently reward him. 


8. Conclusions 


In the Frogs, the first source of comicalness is Dionysus' character. He 
shows himself as a true anti-hero, a boastful, self-indulgent and fickle figure 
lacking the decisive quality to enter the Underworld: bravery. Even though 
he claims to be combative (HüyuuoG, v. 281) and tries to overcome the perils 
of the journey by disguising himself as Heracles, he is terrified at the mere 
mention of monsters, such as the Empusa, the Erinyes or the Gorgons. The 
terrors of Hades are thus exploited by Aristophanes not to frighten the spec- 
tators (which is suitable for epic or tragedy), but to frighten Dionysus and 
make the spectators laugh at his cowardice. Finally, although he behaves as 
the perfect inversion of the hero capable of descending to the realm of dead, 
he will succeed in his endeavour of bringing back to Athens the best tragic 


gioii (v. 507, 512: AA’ lot), with ČAB Kai uakapioté (OF 488.9, Thurii) and 
elov0<t> igpóv Ava (OF 493, Pherae). 

60. Plato calls it “the symposion of the holy men” (ovputóctov 1v óoíov, Resp., 
363d) and mocks it as “a perpetual drunkenness” (péOnv aibviov, 363e), also men- 
tioned by Plut., Comp. Cimon. et Luc., I, 2. Cf. Ar., fr. 504.6-7 K.-A.; Ps.-Pl., Ax., 371d: 
ovLut0c1Ó TE EdLEAT Kai etAativor adtoYopHyntot. On this banquet see F. GRAF (1974), 
p. 98-103, and on its parody in comedy, A. BERNABÉ (2008), p. 1225-1258. 

61. The identity test is typical at the gates of Hades, as the gold tablets show. Cf. 
R. G. EDMONDS III (2003), p. 189; Ip. (2004), p. 149. 

62. OF 488.3: xoi yàp ŝyòv óuóv yévoc 6A piv ebyopon eiuev, and OF 489-490.3. 
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poet, because, after all, he is a god and he has the crucial mission to save 
tragedy for the social and moral benefit of the polis. 


Regarding the previous poetic tradition, Aristophanes has selected a 
number of motifs and scenes characteristic of the accounts of katábasis 
(Heracles’ descent, Nékyia, Minyas, Orpheus’ katábasis), and has seasoned 
them with unexpected or trivial elements to create a funny story and pro- 
duce hilarity, such as scatological allusions (for example the ever-flowing 
dung in which the damned souls lie or the physiological effects of dread) 
and abundant elements of every-day life, such as Dionysus' conception of 
the katábasis as an ordinary journey, the Acherusian lake as a pond infested 
by frogs, the admirers of poetasters punished in the mud, the parts of Hades 
as the stops of Charon's boat, the house of Hades as a mansion whose gate 
is guarded by a hound and a janitor and with servants, a murry-eel among 
the infernal monsters, or the Gorgons as ugly and unpleasant women from a 
coarse Attic demos. On the verbal level, some traditional names are com- 
bined (Kiipiépiot + KépBepos = KepBépioi) or substituted by similar sound- 
ing forms (Taptapsia ~ Taptnooia), and new ones are coined (6 Adaivou 
Aí0oc, from *abdoc). These ingredients serve to create a familiar Nether- 
world, whose horrific image is counteracted through humour. 


What does Dionysus' katábasis owe to those of his forerunners? Like 
Orpheus in the search of his newly deceased wife, Dionysus confesses that 
he wishes to descend to Hades driven by his longing for Euripides (zó007G, 
53, 55; iuepoc, 59, feelings with erotic connotations) 9. However, 
immediately afterwards he declares needing a dexterous poet (Sgét6c, 71), 
and in the poetic agon his journey more closely resembles that of Odysseus, 
who went to the Underworld in search of the wisdom of an extraordinary 
man who could assure his salvation from all the dangers of the sea (Od., X, 
538-539). Likewise, Dionysus chooses to bring the wise Aeschylus back to 
life because, at that moment in history, the moral lessons and encourage- 
ment of his tragedies would be of utmost benefit to the demoralized Athens 
trapped in an ill-fated naval war. Despite showing himself as the antithesis 
of Heracles for his flagrant lack of courage, Dionysus succeeds in his enter- 
prise thanks to his divinity. Just as Pluto allowed the hero to return with 
Cerberus, he now allows Dionysus to return the tragedian of his choice to 
earth ^ thus his katábasis can be viewed as a reedition of that of Heracles. 


63. Also Pirithous has erotic intentions when he descends to kidnap Persephone, 
and Heracles finds love in Hades, since Meleager encourages him to marry his sister 
Deianira (Pind., fr. 249a M.; Bacch., Ep., V, 165-175). R. G. EDMONDS III (2003, 
p. 188) and (2004, p. 123) mentions the parallels of Dionysus' katábasis with those of 
Orpheus, Odysseus and Pirithous. 

64. H. LLOYD-JONES (1967), p. 220 (= 1990, p. 180). 
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This would prima facie identify Aeschylus and Cerberus 9, but the tra- 
gedian probably resembles more Theseus, who is not the aim of Heracles' 
journey, but is liberated as an unexpected consequence of it 56. Likewise, 
Dionysus' first intention is to fetch Euripides, but it is Aeschylus whom he 
brings back to the upper world *?. Therefore, for Athens, this tragedian 
would represent a new Theseus, able to defend it against its merciless en- 
emies and provide for its eventual victory over them. 


Marco Antonio SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ 
University of Salamanca 
masanta@usal.es 


65. As M. PADILLA (1992, p. 381) suggests: “Although there is irony in this equa- 
tion of Aeschylus with Cerberus, the animal-like fierceness of his poet is looked to, 
now, to restore the depleted energies in the theatrical and social spheres”. 

66. This liberation was probably told in the Eleusinian poem on Heracles’ katá- 
basis, as J. N. BREMMER (2009, p. 197) argues. It is mentioned in Eur, Her, 1169- 
1170; D. S., IV, 61, 4; Apoll., IL, 5, 12; Epit., I, 24; sch. Ap. Rhod., I, 101. 

67. If Aeschylus represents Theseus, Euripides would be Pirithous. His eternal pun- 
ishment is due to his impiety, a charge Aristophanes often imputes to Euripides (889- 
894, 936; Thesm., 451). It is perhaps too audacious to affirm that Euripides would 
match Cerberus, who, after being brought to Eurystheus, has to be returned to Hades, 
where it belongs. It is noteworthy that Aristophanes identifies his arch-enemy Cleon 
with Cerberus in Knights, where he calls him tepov Kiva kapyapóóovta ... ógwà 
Kexpayas (1017-1018) and Kiva KépBepov àvópanoótotüv (1030), and in Peace: 
éketvov TOV Káto0ev KépBepov ... TAPAGCOV Kai KeKpayas (313-314). Although in the 
Frogs Aeschylus is more similar to Cerberus, as he is described as brave and loud- 
mouthed (dewov &pifpepévag yOAov čvõoðev et, 814), Euripides “sharpens his teeth” 
like a boar (8ryovroc 666vra, 815) and is “ready to bite or be bitten first" (£rowióg sip? 
éyoye ... dave, dakveo0ot npótepoc, 860-861), which likens him to the Hell dog. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF HADES: 
Necromancy and Nékyia 
in some Passages of Greek Tragedy 


1. Presentation 


First of all I'm going to focus on a fragment by Aeschylus that contains 
a ‘pseudo-katabasis’: it recreates the necromantic ritual performed by 
Odysseus in order to invoke the dead and penetrate into Hades, taking as 
reference Book XI of the Odyssey. Then I will deal with two katabäseis 
themselves, mentioned by Euripides, one of Orpheus and the other of 
Heracles, along with a ‘project’ of katäbasis of the latter to take up Alcestis 
from Hades that, at the end, did not materialize '. 


2. Aeschylus, fr. 273a Psychagogoi: 
a necromantic ritual at the gates of Hades 


1. Introduction 


The Aeschylus’ tragedy called Psychagogoi or The Spirit-Raisers seems 
to be based on Book XI of the Odyssey, where the evocation is described, 
followed by the katábasis of Odysseus in search of Tiresias to get 
information about his future and return to his homeland ?. 


In the Odyssey the structure of the descent into Hades is complex be- 
cause in its initial part it cannot be a katábasis strictly speaking, but rather a 
necromantic ritual performed on the edge of the world, at the gates of 
Hades, in order to lure the souls of the dead out of the place where they are, 


1. For the katabáseis of these three heroes cf. J. L. CALVO MARTÍNEZ (2000). 

2. This play is accepted as the first in a tetralogy formed also by Penelope, Bone 
Pickers and, as a satirical drama, Circe. All of them would have a plot consisting of 
Odysseus' return to Ithaca and his revenge on the suitors. The possibility that The Spirit- 
Raisers is a satyric drama has been argued (J. VAN LEEUWEN [1890], p. 72, n. 1), based 
on the tone of fr. 275, where a prophecy says that Odysseus will die because of a fish 
bone. But in the light of the rest of the fragments, especially fr. 273 which concerns us, 
that assumption seems inappropriate. 
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and find Tiresias’ soul among them. It is from verse 568 onwards that souls 
stop climbing out, and Odysseus already seems to be in the depths of Hades. 


Katäbasis and necromancy are often closely related, because both rep- 
resent a violation of the natural boundaries that separate the living from the 
dead and prevent them from communicating with each other. Furthermore, 
in the particular case of Odysseus, with the juxtaposition of both methods, 
he seeks a knowledge with which only the dead can provide him *. 


Fragment 273a of Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi seems to describe the initial 
part of Odysseus' katábasis, consisting of the location of the place where 
the entrance to Hades is supposed to be. It also details the prayers and 
sacrifices that must be performed to invoke the souls and how they flocked 
together around him: 


XO. "Aye viv, © Esiv’, éxi novopótov 
loto onkàv poBepäs A(wnó 

DLO T’ ADXEVIOV AGILOV ALTOS 
1000€ cpayiov TOTÒV GybyoIG 

aio pedier 

dovaKav sic BévOoc åuavpóv. 
X06va 5’ @yvyiav émiKkEKAGLEVOSG 
y86vióv 0" 'Epufjv nounóv pOuÉvoy 
[ai]tod 486viov Aia voxtutóA.cv 
£opóv àvgivoi TOTALOD OTOHATOV, 
où 168’ ànoppo£& dpéyaptov Hôp 
Küyépvurtov 

Zrvyious va[o]poiotv àvgitot X 


Chorus: Come now, stranger, take your stand 

On the grass-grown borders of the fearsome lake, 

Slit the windpipe in the neck 

Of this sacrificial beast, and let the blood run 

Down into the dim, reedy depths. 

Call upon the age-old Earth 

And Hermes of the Underworld, escort of the departed. 
And ask the Zeus of the Underworld to send up 

The swarm of souls from the night-shrouded mouth of the river 
The river whose offshoots is this body of water, gloomy 
And not fit for the washing of hands, 

Rising up from the streams of Styx. 


(Trans. A. H. SOMMERSTEIN, Aeschylus Fragments, Cambridge, 2008.) 


3.In the same way Aeneas wants to know his future. Other authors use the 
katábasis to explain the acquisition of deeper and more philosophical knowledge like 
Parmenides, Plato or Plutarch. 

4. Kóln Papyrus 125, col. II. 
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2. Comparison with the Odyssey ? and the Persians. The ritual of invocation 


In the Odyssey (X, 516-537 and XI, 23-50) Circe shows the hero the 
way to reach the entrance of Hades and tells him that a hole should be dug 
there to make libations in it. Then he should slaughter a black lamb and a 
black sheep to attract the crowd of the dead souls with the smell of blood. 


In Aeschylus' fragments neither the libations nor the kind of animal that 
must be sacrificed are mentioned. However, special relevance is given to the 
blood of the victims (for example, putting the word aia at the beginning of 
verse 5), because the blood is what will really attract the souls upwards. The 
text of Aeschylus could be considered a reduced version of the Odyssey °, 
but with an important difference: in this case it is not Circe, a magician on 
her island, who gives instructions to Odysseus, but the chorus of spirit- 
raisers in the site where the ritual should be performed. Perhaps that is the 
reason why in the Odyssey Circe proposes to open a temporary access to the 
Underworld through a hole dug in the ground for that occasion. In 
Aeschylus’ play the pit is replaced by the reedbed of the lake " into which 
the Underworld rivers flow and beside which the chorus is settled; it seems 
to be a group of "professional" spirit-raisers in a sacred place where these 
activities are usually carried out; this is suggested by the word onkóv, 
"sacred place", in verse 2. 


Aeschylus speaks of prayers in honor of Ancient Earth (X66va 
wyvyiav), Chthonic Hermes (486viov ‘Epuñv) and Chthonic Zeus (y86viov 
Aia). He insists on the root xy00ov- at the beginning of verses 7, 8 and 9 to 
characterize each of the divinities and to make clear that their domain is the 
Beyond, understood as a place that lies in the depths of the Earth. He also 
stresses this with the iteration of the verb avin in verses 10 and 13. 


The first prayer must be in Earth's honor, qualified with the epithet 
wyvyia. This epithet perhaps refers to the fact that from the beginning Earth 


5. Detailed studies of the Psychagogoi with regard to the Odyssey can be found in 
A. KATSOURIS (1982, p. 47-51), Catherine COUSIN (2005) and also J. M. LUCAS DE 
DIOS (2008), p. 667-668. 

6. Probably the text of Aeschylus has fewer details than the Odyssey because it is 
written in order to be represented, and some of the details could be staged but not expli - 
citly mentioned. 

7. In iconography the reedbeds are frequently associated with Hades, cf. e.g. LIMC 
s.v. Charon I, plates 33-41; LIMC s.v. Odysseus, plate 149. Also Pausanias (X, 28, 1), 
describing a painting by Polygnotos in Phocis, which represented the katäbasis of 
Odysseus, says: “there is water that seems to represent a river, obviously Acheron, and 
reeds grow in it." 
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is the place that contains the world of the dead *. Therefore Earth could be 
understood here as the intermediary with whom Odysseus must first 
communicate to send his prayers and libations to the dead and to the gods of 
the Netherworld. The introduction of this divinity in the context of 
Odysseus' invocation of the dead seems to be an innovation of Aeschylus in 
opposition to the Homeric text ?. 


We can see significant parallels with the Persians’ scene of invocation 
where the same gods are mentioned ". Here Earth acts as a channel of 
communication with the underground dead and gods, because she hides 
them in her womb and absorbs the libations Atossa sends them '': 


AMV, © pidor xodici taioe veprépov 
Übpvouc Exevenpeits, tóv TE Saipova 
Aapetov àvakoaAeio0e, yonótovc ó' &yo 
TULÜG zponzéuyo TAGSE VEPTEPOIG Ogoic. 


Now, friends, accompany these drink-offerings to the nether powers with 
auspicious songs, and call up the divine Darius; meanwhile I will send these 
honours on their way to the gods below, by letting the earth drink them up. 


(Aesch. Pers. 619-622, trans. A.H.SOMMERSTEIN, Aeschylus I, 
Cambridge, 2008.) 


Secondly Hermes is invoked in his well-known role of psychagogos ". 
Since this god helps the dead's souls reach Hades, he is invoked in this type 


8. In verse 1036 of Eumenides, Aeschylus applies the same epithet to the depths of 
the Earth, even lower than the realm of the dead, inhabited by the Erinyes: yàg rò 
K£00gotv wyvyiotow. 

9. Aeschylus himself mentions again Earth relating to the invocation of souls, but 
she is called r: Pers., 219-220 and 523-524, and Ch., 127, 399 and 489 in the 
innvocations of Darius' and Agamemnon's souls respectively. 

10. Aesch., Pers., 629-630. 

11. The big difference is that in the ritual of Persians the libations do not contain 
blood (they are of honey, milk, wine and oil, and braided flowers). D. OGDEN (2001, 
p. 171) considered the possibility that perhaps the bloody sacrifice was not an essential 
part of the necromantic ritual, although he also points out that the absence of such a 
sacrifice could be due to the difficulty of representing it on stage; against this, we ob- 
serve that fr. 273a clearly mentions an animal sacrifice and the offering of its blood to 
the dead as main elements. Following H. D. BROADHEAD (1960, p. 305-309), I consider 
that this fact could be due to Aeschylus' intention to praise the spirit of Darius, who 
would heed the call of his wife without any animal bloodshed. Perhaps Aeschylus 
recreates this type of ritual by removing all traces of magic or superstition to make it 
more acceptable to the State religion. 

12. We can find Hermes in this role in a multitude of texts; already in Od., XXIV, 
1-15; in tragedy there are noteworthy passages as Aesch., Ch., 124, 621; Soph., OC, 
1548; Eur, Alc., 743. But Chthonic Hermes in Aeschylus seems to play the role of 
protector because he also promotes justice and revenge for the aggrieved souls, cf. 
Aesch., Ch., 1, 727-728 and Soph., El., 111. Cf. M. CASEVITZ (1997). 
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of necromantic rituals to help them follow the opposite way toward the 
world of the living. 


Chthonic Zeus is a way of referring to Hades as the almighty god of the 
Underworld. This term in tragedy only recurs in Sophocles ". It might be an 
euphemistic way to refer to the god of the Netherworld without naming him 
directly, but stressing his great power. It may even reflect a tendency to the 
syncretism of the gods in the figure of Zeus "^. 


Aeschylus also gives more details regarding these invocations to the 
gods: he speaks on the one hand of invoking (éruwekAôpevoc) Earth and 
Hermes together, on the other of asking ([ai]tod) Chthonic Zeus to allow 
the crowd of souls to get out of Hades. This seems to imply a hierarchy: 
both Earth and Hermes will help the dead to ascend, the former because 
they are contained inside her and the latter due to his activity as a psy- 
chagogos, while Chthonic Zeus must grant those souls permission to break 
the natural order momentarily and communicate with the living. Zeus is the 
only one who rules over the Underworld. So also in the Persians, first the 
three gods together are prayed to so that they help and allow Darius to leave 
the Underworld, and then only Hades is begged to grant his permission: 

A160veUc 5’ ÉVATOUTÔG àvíet, 

AVES, 

oiov àváktopa Aapiüva. 

May Aidoneus release him and send him up, Aidoneus, the godlike ruler 
Darian! 


(Aesch., Pers., 649-651, trans. A. H. SOMMERSTEIN, Aeschylus I, Cam- 
bridge, 2008.) 


3. Description of the entrance to Hades 


The entrance to Hades is located beside a lake. Aeschylus’ text uses the 
term Aiuvn to refer to it and qualifies it as poBepd, emphasizing its relation- 
ship with the realm of the dead. Many other passages mention the lake of 


13. Soph., OC, 1606 and fr. 269C Radt; other passages in which Chthonic Zeus 
appears as designation of Hades are Paus., V, 14, 18; OH 41, 7 and 70, 2; Nonn., Dion., 
XXVII, 93; XXXVI, 98. There are many other texts in which Hades is called Zeus, but 
not with the epithet y86vioc; they use other qualifications instead. In the Aeschylean 
corpus we can find for instance: tov yótiov, TOV TOADEEVTATOV, ZAVA TOV kekprkórov 
(Supp., 156). 

14. This identification between Zeus and Hades by Aeschylus reaches its maximum 
expression in fr. 228 where he makes Zagreus son of Hades, understood as another 
facet of Zeus. 
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Hades , but we can highlight some verses of Euripides, where we find an 
allusion to the katábasis of Odysseus. It is a prediction by Cassandra: 
Qe 6£ coviéuo, 
Cav sto’ &; ‘Atdov kükooyov Ainvyns 660p 
Kak’ v óópiotot popi’ EÙPNGEL poA DV. 
To cut my story short, he will go down alive to Hades, and when he has es- 
caped the lake water, he will go home to find countless troubles in his house. 
(Eur., Tro., 441-443, trans. D. KOVACS, Euripides IV, Cambridge, 1999.) 


Euripides summarizes Odysseus' katábasis in two extremes: to enter 
Hades alive and to exit, also alive. He only mentions the lake as the main 
element of the Underworld. 


The lake described by Aeschylus is fed by a river, the Acheron, which 
might become an underground stream along its course. Odysseus pours 
animal blood in the lake so that the river carries it to the dead. At the same 
time, those souls could rise through the mouth of the river, as a gate of 
Hades, where it joins another river of the Netherworld. Aeschylus says that 
this stream is an arm of the Styx. It is very likely to be the Cocytus, a river 
of Hades, which Homer also mentions. He uses words that fit Aeschylus’ 
description of it: 

"Ev0a uèv sic Ayépovta IopiwupAey£0ov te péovot 

Kóxurtógc 8’, dg 0r] Zvvyóc 000106 otv ATOPPHE, 

nétpr| TE Góveoig TE SUM NOTALAV EPLOOVTOV: 

évOa ©’ čne’, Hpac, ypurpOEic néXac, dc oe kelco, 

B68pov opvéEat ... 

There into Acheron flow Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, wich is a branch of 
the water of the Styx; and there is a rock, and the meeting place of the two 
roaring rivers. Then there, hero, draw yourself close, as I bid you, and dig a 


pit... 
(Od., X, 513-517, trans. A. T. MURRAY, Homer Odyssey I, Cambridge, 
1995.) 
Aeschylus seems to retain Homer’s “river map” of Hades, but he sim- 
plifies it by excluding the Pyriphlegethon. 


Aeschylus’ fragment does not say anything clear about the description 
of Hades and how the souls of the dead linger there. But the adjectives and 
expressions that he uses seem to describe a very similar situation to the one 
Homer recreates: as we have already said, when describing the lake 
Aeschylus uses the adjective qopepá, thus implying that the lake is a scary 
and chilling place. Moreover, as we can infer from the term vuktixéoc, 


15. Other examples in tragedy: Soph., El., 137 and fr. 523; Eur., Alc., 253, 436, 902 
and fr. 868. 
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darkness reigns in Hades. Regarding the dead, Aeschylus presents them as a 
swarm of bees, éouôc '^, because of their speed and abundance when they 
go up drawn by the blood of the offerings. Perhaps this could be a reflection 
of how Homer refers to the souls of the slaughtered suitors as a flock of bats 
flitting around and screaming (Od., XXIV, 1-15). Aeschylus also calls the 
dead äwvyot, a term that alludes to their status as “inconsistent heads", 
shadows that have lost the powers they had alive ". 


3. Two katabáseis in Euripides: Orpheus and Heracles 


In the Euripidean corpus the katabáseis of two different heroes appear: 
one of Orpheus in verses 357-362 of Alcestis, and another of Heracles in 
search of Cerberus in verses 601-613 of Heracles and in fr. 371 (Kannicht). 
All of this besides the possibility of descending to Hades in search of 
Alcestis stated in the homonymous tragedy (v. 850ff.). In all these cases the 
katábasis is "real" because the hero goes down to Hades in person. 


1. Orpheus, a descent in search of his wife 


The first literary reference to Orpheus’ katábasis is in verses 357-362 of 
Alcestis, and it is also the only evidence in Greek tragedy: 


Ei 9" Opo&og pot YAWoou Kai ui£Aog Tapñv, 
dot’ À KOpHV AńunTpos À ketvr TOOL 
Üuvotot knAñoavté o’ && ‘Atoov Xofiv, 
katíjA0ov tv, Kai p’ 000" ó ITAo0to voc Kav 
000" odmi kõnni yoyonojutóg äv Xápov 
čo% äv, npiv £c PHS Gov kataotf(cot iov. 


If I had the voice and music of Orpheus so that I could charm Demeter's 
daughter and her husband with song and fetch you from Hades, I would have 
gone down to the Underworld, and neither Pluto's hound nor Charon the 
ferryman of souls standing at the oar would have kept me from bringing you 
back to the light alive. 


(Eur., Alc., 357-362, trans. D. KOVACS, Euripides I, Cambridge, 1994.) 


16. Sophocles uses a similar expression to refer to the dead in fr. 879 Radt: Bop Bet 
dé vekp®v ouivos £pyexaí T vo (cf. A. B. COOK [1895]). 

17. A study of the terms vuktutóAog and &yvyot in this fragment can be found in 
A. HENRICHS (1991), p. 187-192. For ŭyvyor, cf. also H. LLOYD-JONES (1990, p. 355), 
and for vuktutóXog in other contexts cf. Sara M. MACÍAS OTERO (2015). 
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Although the issue has been much discussed "5 I think that in this first 
allusion to the myth it was already assumed that the end was unhappy and 
Orpheus fails to return his wife to life. However it is not a complete failure 
as he breaks the will of the infernal gods with his music so he can see Hades 
and what happens there: this allows him to return to the world of the living 
with a special knowledge. All these things make of him an ideal candidate 
to be considered the founder and transmitter of the beliefs and doctrines on 
which Orphism rests. 


The playwright briefly lists the obstacles that Orpheus overcame with 
the power of his music to enter Hades: first he had to beat Pluto's dog, 
Cerberus. He is inside Hades, but by the doorstep, because he is the 
guardian who must prevent the entrance of strangers and the exit of souls. 
We see it also in Sophocles: 


Q xPôviar Oeai cpi T’ &vicóátou 
Onpóc Sv év nóAotct 

Taio TOAVEEVOIG EdVAGONL 
kvuGelo0aí T’ ¿E ávtpov 
àOdatov parka rap” Aida 
Aóyoc aiév Éyet. 


O goddesses of Earth, and you, form of the invincible beast which, fame 
ever tells us, have your bed and growl from your cave in the gates passed 
through by many strangers, a guardian not to be subdued in Hades. 


(Soph., OC, 1568-1573, trans. H. LLOYD-JONES, Sophocles I, Cambridge, 
1994.) 


Secondly Orpheus has to face Charon, the boatman rowing souls across 
the river of the Underworld in exchange for a payment. In this text Hermes 
is not mentioned. It is Charon, together with Thanatos as we will see later, 
who is the closest figure to the role of the psychopompus god. Even in verse 
361 the epithet yvyonouróç is applied to him, and when Alcestis sees the 
moment of her own death approaching she says that it's Charon who calls 
her: 


18. Virgil and Ovid present an undoubtedly tragic end: Orpheus with his music 
convinces the infernal gods to take his wife from Hades. He, however, fails in the last 
moment by violating the only restriction imposed on him. Given that the Alcestis text, in 
the same way as other later texts, does not detail the explicit end of the mythical 
episode, some scholars have argued that it is a tragic ending and belongs to the oldest 
nucleus of the myth (known in the time of Euripides), while other critics have thought 
that the tragic end is a subsequent modification, possibly invented by a Hellenistic 
author which served as a basis to the stories of Virgil and Ovid; so, the earliest 
testimonies would refer to a “happy ending" in which Orpheus would have dragged his 
beloved wife's away from death. Cf. Sara M. MACiAS OTERO (2008, p. 47-64) for a 
more detailed study of this issue. 
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‘Op Sik@nov ópà oküqoc £v 

Aíuvav vexbo@v OÈ TOPOHEdS 

Ey@v xyép' Ei KOVTOL Xápov 

Ww Hon «oA et. 

I see the two-oared boat in the lake. Charon, the boatman of the dead, his 
hand on the boat pole, calls me now. 

(Eur., Alc., 252-255, trans. D. KOVACS, Euripides I, Cambridge, 1994.) 


Originally Hermes seems to be the only god responsible for guiding the 
souls to Hades; so says the Odyssey which even describes his route (Od. 
XXIV, 1-15), without ever mentioning Charon. Later, perhaps towards the 
end of the 6" century BCE, the figure of the boatman ° was added and 
combined with Hermes: the god would not lead the souls to his goal inside 
Hades anymore, but he would guide them at the initial step between the 
world of the living and the dead to the Acheron where the boatman is 
waiting to row souls across. There are no references to this figure neither in 
Aeschylus nor in Sophocles, but Euripides and Aristophanes already include 
it, changing to some extent the more aristocratic, eschatological ideology of 
Homer. Little by little the figure of Charon grows in importance until he 
completely replaces Hermes as we can see in the funerary iconography: 
Hermes used to appear as an intermediary leading the deceased from their 
gravestones to Charon’s boat, but at some point the representation of the 
god disappears and Charon is represented right beside the grave ?". 


Hermes may be omitted by Euripides because he has already anticipated 
the subsequent trend towards replacing Hermes by Charon, or perhaps be- 
cause the playwright didn’t consider the god as an obstacle for Orpheus: 
Charon is the one who must take the souls to their destination, once Hermes 
has left them under his care; he must also avoid intrusions like that of 
Orpheus and prevent souls coming up to the world of the living. In this 
sense his function is similar to Cerberus’. 


Finally, the gods of the Underworld are the most important obstacle that 
Orpheus must overcome. Euripides mentions Persephone and Hades 
avoiding their names: she is called daughter of Demeter and he husband of 
the former. The playwright even stresses the figure of Persephone over 
Hades by referring to him with that periphrasis, as if he were the “King 


19. Pindar is the first who mentions a “shrill boat from Acheron”, and the name of 
Charon for this character first appears in a fragment of the Minyas transmitted by 
Pausanias, X, 28, 2 (Minyas, fr. 1 Bernabé). In iconography, the first representations of 
this character are also dated around 500 BCE: a cylinder of Frankfurt and a piece of 
phormiskos of Tübingen. Also the painting of Polygnotos that Pausanias described in the 
passages quoted above (n. 7). Cf. F. DiEZ DE VELASCO (1990) for more information. 

20. The painter of the square is the last to represent Hermes Psychopompus, from 
that moment the god is replaced by Charon, cf. F. DÍEZ DE VELASCO (1995), p. 50. 
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Consort". In the necromantic invocation of the Odyssey, Odysseus must 
pray to Persephone and Hades so that they let the soul of Tiresias out; also 
in Orpheus' katábasis these gods are the ones who must give their 
permission to bring the soul of Eurydice back, although in this case the hero 
succeeds thanks to his music, not to his prayers. The big difference is the 
fact that Orpheus does not intend to raise a soul temporarily, as Odysseus 
does to obtain some information, but he wants his wife back completely, in 
body and soul, in the world of the living. 


2. Heracles and his two katabáseis 


Two passages mention Heracles’ descent to Hades in search of 
Cerberus: the first is the fr. 371 (Kannicht) of the satyric drama 
Eurystheus *'. Although its plot cannot be specified in detail, it might focus 
on the last of the hero's works, the katábasis ”: 


Hépyeis ò’ £c A600 GOvta Koo teðvnkóta, 
Kat pot TÒ vépOpov óf|Aov oi TOPEVOUOL. 


You will be sending a living man into Hades, and not a dead one; and the 
end towards which I make my way is clear to me. 
(Trans. Ch. COLLARD - M. CROPP, Euripides VII, Cambridge, 2008.) 
The second passage is verses 606-621 of Heracles: 
HP. Apdow táð’: ed yàp eina: Elu” £oo õóuov. 
ypóvot à’ averOav ¿é àvnA(ov poyõv 
“Atov Kópng <t’> évepOev ook Tu oo 
0£00G TpooEInEiv nPÕTA tobc KATH ot£yac. 
AM. 'HA0sc yàp évtwc óópac' eic ‘Alsou, tékvov; 
P. Kai 0fjpà y’ £c @Hc TOV Tpikpavov fyayov. 
M. Maynt kpatioac fj Pedic Gopriuaoi; 
P. Maynu tà uvotæv ð’ ópyv svtbynNo’ dav. 
M. °H kai kat’ oïkouc gotiv Edpvabéws 6 Op; 
P. X00ovíag viv &Acog 'Eppuóv T’ £ygv TO. 
M. 008’ oidev Edpucbevc oz yic HKovt’ &vo; 
P. Oùk 018’, iv’ £A0Ov TaV0GS’ siðsinv nápoc. 
M. Xpóvov dé nó tocodtov 7160’ ono yOoví; 
P. Onoéa rouiov &ypóvio' «&&» "180v, nótep. 
M. Kai rod ’otw; À yc matpidoc otygxat n£óov; 
HP. BéBnr’ AOjvac vépðev üouevos pvyóv. 


»muededemGed 


Her.: Your advice is good, and I shall take it: I shall go into the house. Since 
I have come up at long last from the sunless realms of Hades and 
Persephone, I shall not refuse to give my first greeting to the gods within the 
house. 


21. Cf. N. C. HOURMOUZIADES (1974); W. STEFFEN (1975); N. PECHSTEIN (1998), 
p. 145-176; F. JOUAN, H. VAN Looy (2000), p. 133-141. 
22. R. KANNICHT (2004), p. 419. 
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Am.: Did you really go down to the house of Hades, my son? 

Her.: Yes, and I brought the three-headed beast up to the light. 

Am.: Did you master him a fight, or did the goddess give him to you? 

Her.: In a fight: my luck was good since I had seen the Mysteries. 

Am.: Is the creature in the house of Eurystheus? 

Her.: The grove of the Underworld Goddess and the city of Hermion are 
keeping him. 

Am.: And does Eurystheus not know that you have returned to the upper 
world? 

Her.: I came here first to learn how things stand. 

Am.: Why were you so long beneath the earth? 

Her.: I brought Theseus back from Hades, father: hence my delay. 

Am.: Where is he? Has he gone off his native land? 

Her.: He has gone back to Athens, glad to have escaped from the Under- 
world. 


(Trans. D. KOVACS, Euripides III, Cambridge, 1998.) 


In both passages Euripides puts the katábasis in the words of the hero 
himself, but at different moments of the myth: the reference in Eurystheus is 
previous to the descent into Hades; this is suggested by the verbs in future 
(nÉpyeig) and present tenses (nopedouoi). That would be the answer that 
Heracles gives Eurystheus once he finds out what his last work is. In con- 
trast, in the passage of Heracles the protagonist briefly describes how he 
carried out this exploit already concluded. 


In the Eurystheus fragment the expression GOvta koù teðvnKkóta (“alive 
and not dead") is remarkable, because through this antithesis it is stressed 
that we are facing a katábasis. Heracles, alive, descents into Hades and, 
once the aim of his trip 1s achieved, he is expected to return to the world of 
the living. 

In the text of Heracles, one of the most significant points is verse 613 
(xà uotv 6’ Spy’ e0toyno' id@v), because Heracles connects the katd- 
basis with the contemplation of some initiation rites ?. In my opinion, there 
are two ways to interpret the words of the hero: 


1. Heracles could refer to witnessing the rites of the initiates in Hades. 
Since nowhere in the sentence is clearly stated that this takes place before 
his katábasis, it could be understood that the sight of these rituals occurs as 
a result of it; those activities of the initiates would be among many things 
that could be seen in Hades. There is a papyrus of the University of Milan 
(OF 713 IV) which represents Heracles angry with the daôodyos of Eleusis 
on account of his refusal to initiate him. Heracles says that he has been 
already initiated in the most genuine initiation rites, because when he went 


23. The katäbasis of Heracles and his process of initiation are studied also by 
Daniela COLOMO (2004) and N. ROBERTSON (1980). 
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down into Hades, he could see what really happens there, whereas the 
mysteries of Eleusis are only a simulation of that: 


[Adyot ‘HpJaxkéovc koXvopé[vov po eio0o1 tà "EXevotvta. 

Món u]euónpar GxokAci([gwg tv “E]Asvoiva xoi tò mp [tò iepóv,] 
dadodye, Kai Oo[veig vuk]tóg igpüg; Mvotipia [noAd Gà]An0&otepa 
puepónpat [+ 5]ov pépeis. Tò dé xo[vn0iv z]ap' Éuod vôkta uor [mowi 
igp]áv. "Eyà 8€ oot noriv [+ 5] eioov, yò TOV óga[viotóv z]Anotov 91 
vuKtóc [&okón]noa tò mdp nóOev [+ 5] v Kópnv eidov [koi Tv untépa viv 
Afuntpav]. 

Speeches by Herakles excluded from the celebrations of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. 

In the past I have already been initiated into the Mysteries. Do you shut up 
Eleusis and the [sacred] fire, dadouchos, and deny (me) the sacred night?! 
But I have been initiated into [much] truer mysteries. You hold [the sacred 
fire / torch (?)] but what [I had accomplished] myself [makes for me] the 
night [sacred]. I saw [...] you [...] great [...]. Close to the se[cret objects] all 
through the night [I be] held the fire / light, whence [it came out (?)], I saw 
Kore [and her mother Demeter]. 


(P. Univ. Milano I 20, col. 1. 18-31 = OF 713, trans. Daniela COLOMO 
[2004], p. 90-91.) 


Several passages from the Frogs by Aristophanes can also support this 
argument: in verses 154-163, when describing the path that should be fol- 
lowed in Hades, Heracles mentions the presence of happy groups of initiates 
celebrating their rituals with chants and clapping: 


HP. Evted0ev aviv tic oe mepietow nvor|, 

Óye TE PHS KGAAOTOV HomEp EVOKE, 

kai uppwbvas Kai Mécovs EdvdaiLovac 

AVSPOV YOVOLKOV xai KPOTOV YEI|PAV TOADV. 

AI. Oro 88 5ù tives sioiv; 

HP. Oi peponpévor - [...] 

HP. Of cot ppécovo” anaéanavd’ v äv 6£n. 

Oixot yàp éyybtata nap’ adtiv Tv 650v 

éni Taio TOD ITAoóvovoc oikobo1tv 00pouc. 

Her.: And next a breath of pipes will waft about you, and there'll be brilliant 
sunlight, just like ours, and myrtle Groves, happy bands (8iacoi) of men and 
women, and a great clapping of hands. 

Dion.: And who are those people? 

Her.: The initiates. [...] 

Her.: They tell you everything you need to know. They live right beside the 
road you'll be taking, at Pluto's palace gate. 


(Trans. J. HENDERSON, Aristophanes IV, Cambridge, 2002.) 
And also in verses 313-320: 
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AL "Eyoye, xoi õáðov yé ue 

apa tic sidENVELOE HVOTIKM@TATN. 

AA rlpepei nthéavtes ükpoaocpus0a. 

XOP. "Iaky', à "Iakyg. 

"laky, à “laxys. 

EA. Tott’ got’ éxeiv’, © 6£ono0": oi epunuévot 

évrad0éà mov maiCovow, ods éppace væv. 

‘Atdovot yoOv Tov "Iakyov évaep Awryópag [or 9v àyopäc]. 


Dion.: I did, and a most mystic whiff of torches wafted over me. Let’s 
hunker down here and have a listen. 

Ch.: Iacchus, Iacchus! Iacchus, Iacchus ! 

Xan.: It’s just as I thought, master: the initiates he told us about are frolick- 
ing hereabouts. Listen, they’re singing the Iacchus Hymn, the one by 
Diagoras [or “through the agora". 


(Trans. J. HENDERSON, Aristophanes IV, Cambridge, 2002.) 


2. In most comments about this verse “, Euripides is believed to include 
a brief allusion to the tradition that Heracles was initiated in Eleusis before 
his katábasis ? as a preparation for it. Thus for example the participle is@v 
has been understood as a veiled reference to the Eleusinian grade of 
initiation called ¿norteia *. 


It is impossible to choose between these two possible interpretations of 
Heracles' words, and it might be a deliberate ambiguity by the playwright. 


On the other hand, we have an Alcestis’ passage in which Heracles 
decides to take the heroine out of Hades. He has two options, to snatch her 
from Death, or, if he is unsuccessful, to descend into Hades and bring her up 
by force: 


"EAOv Ò’ ävaxta TOV LEAGUTTEPOV VEKPOV 
Odvatov OvAGE®, Kat viv £bpr]oew ðok® 
mivovta TÜuBov zÀnoíov npocpaypátov. 
Kávnep Aoxaiac aùtòv ¿é £ópag ovOsic 
uápyo, KOKAOV ye nepiBoX.ov xepoiv &poiv, 
OÙK Éottv Sotic abtov éCaipyostar 

uoyoðvta nàevpá, npiv yovaik’ Époi LEOÛL. 
"Hv 8’ obv duépto To’ &ypac Kai Li WOANL 


24. G. AMMENDOLA (1925), p. 65-66; Shirley A. BARLOW (1981), p. 151; G. W. BOND 
(1981), p. 218; H. LLOYD-JONES (1990), p. 174; J. M. LABIANO (1999), p. 161, n. 57-58. 

25. The first source that mentions Heracles’ initiation in Eleusis, prior to his katd- 
basis, is a fragment of Pindar (Pind., fr. 346 S.-M.= OF 716) which unfortunately is 
very deteriorated. However, we can read there the names of Eleusis, Eumolpus, 
Persephone and Heracles, along with the term teAeté&v. Cf. H. LLOYD-JONES (1990). 
Apollodorus (II, 5, 12) offers the most explicit details regarding the initiation of 
Heracles in Eleusis; describing Heracles’ last work he tells how the hero was initiated 
in Eleusis by Eumolpus. See also Xen, Hell., VI, 3, 6 and Diod. Sic., IV, 25, 1. 

26. G. W. BOND (1981), p. 218. 
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TpOc aipatnpov zeAavóv, eiui TOV KATH 

Kópng ävaxtéc T’ sic àvnàiovs óópovc, 

aitoopai te Kai méno’ červ &vo 

‘Adknotw, ote yepoiv évOsivat Éévor. 

I shall go and look out for the black-robed lord of the dead, Death himself, 
and I think I shall find him drinking from the offerings near the tomb. And if 
once I rush from ambush and catch him in my side-crushing grip, no one 
shall take him from me until he releases the woman to me. But if I fail to 
catch this quarry and he does not come to the blood offering, I shall go down 
to the sunless house of Persephone and her lord in the world below and shall 
ask for Alcestis, and I think I shall bring her up and put her in the hands of 
my friend. 


(Eur., Alc., 843-854, trans. D. KOVACS, Euripides I, Cambridge, 1994.) 


Finally, as verses 1140 and f. explain, the hero fights with Thanatos and 
wins, so Alcestis is returned to him; the katábasis is not necessary. But the 
most important thing is that the descent into Hades is suggested as a feasible 
solution to bring Alcestis to the world of the living. There is a parallel with 
Orpheus, who has been mentioned before by Admetus, as we have seen; 
here Persephone and her husband must also give their permission to let a 
soul out of their domains. The music helps Orpheus convince the gods; in 
contrast, brute force helps Heracles. 


One of the most striking points of this Euripidean passage is the image 
of Thanatos *’: previously Homer, Hesiod and Aeschylus had characterized 
Thanatos as relentless, inevitable and hateful but, although he is presented 
as a personification of the death, he is a rather abstract divinity. However 
Euripides, and perhaps previously Phrynichus, provides him with a more 
popular character, maybe with a background of ancient folk-tale, and turns 
him into a tragic character who even appears on the scene in the prologue. 
His mission is to kill the one who must die (v. 49) and in return he receives 
a payment that is higher if the deceased is a young person (v. 55). He is 
armed with a sword to ritually cut the hair of his victims and drive them into 
Hades (v. 748 & f., cf. also v. 258 & f. and v. 871). Therefore Thanatos also 
replaces Hermes Psychopompus. Heracles' words in verse 843 seem to 
suggest that Thanatos often stops at the graveside to drink the sacrificial 
blood before carrying his victim to Hades. At that moment the hero grabs 
him with all his strength and will not let him go until Alcestis is given back 
to the world of the living. She has not been given to the gods of the 
Underworld, but she is between this world and the hereafter, next to her 
tomb, waiting for Thanatos to finish with the offerings and take her down. 


27. Cf. F. DE RUYT (1932). 
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This image of Thanatos drinking the offered blood resembles the 
necromantic ritual of the Odyssey (v. 845) and the fragment of Aeschylus. 


Conclusions 

The Aeschylean fragment describes the previous process of neky- 
manteia, whereas Euripides' texts present katabáseis themselves, where the 
hero descends into Hades and returns to this world alive. The fact that we 
only have the first part of Odysseus’ katábasis may be due to the cir- 
cumstances of the transmission of the Aeschylean text. But Aeschylus might 
have deliberately removed the part of the katábasis itself to further 
rationalize the myth: he would have identified the descent into Hades with a 
magic practice well known in his time, and even placed it in the appropriate 
environment to put it into practice, a nekymanteion. 


On the other hand, the motivations of the three aforementioned kata- 
báseis are different: Odysseus wants to know how to return home, Orpheus 
descends for love and Heracles aims to show his power **. 


Each hero employs a different method to go down into Hades: 
Odysseus employs a necromantic ritual, Orpheus the persuasive power of 
his music, and Heracles his strength. Of the three, Odysseus seems to 
represent the most human hero because he does not use any superhuman 
powers, but a magical ritual performed at the very gates of the Underworld 
with the help of the chorus of psychagogoi. 


Finally it should be noted how the traditional imagery is altered by 
Euripides in Alcestis: Charon and Thanatos appear instead of Hermes 
Psychopompus, two characters more related to folk-tale. At that time they 
begin to enhance their roles and finally, over the centuries, replaced the god. 
In the end only Charon remains as the personification of Death itself. 
Perhaps Euripides was defending a more democratic view of death, in which 
there are no favors based on class or wealth, as he points out in Alcestis’ 
prologue (v. 57-59). 


Sara M. MACIAS OTERO 
UCM- CSIC (CCHS, ILC) 
saramaci@hotmail.com 


28. Euripides innovates by altering the traditional chronology: the murder of 
Heracles’ children is not the reason for the hero’s works as atonement, but the murder 
occurs after those works. 
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LES CHEMINS DE LA CATABASE 
Paysages des dieux, paysages des hommes 


La descente aux Enfers est l’un des lieux communs de la littérature 
antique qui met en scène plusieurs de ses héros favoris d'Ulysse à Orphée, 
mais aussi Dionysos et Héraclès. Ces récits littéraires sont l’occasion de dé- 
crire des environnements catabatiques qui voient descendre les héros 
jusqu'aux demeures souterraines d'Aidoneus, au seuil desquels nous les 
quitterons. Il conviendra en effet de distinguer les paysages de la descente 
d'avec les Enfers eux-mêmes, bien que la frontière soit ténue et que l'écho 
des régions infernales se retrouve dans les paysages terrestres. La richesse 
de ces environnements qui ouvrent et encadrent les chemins de la descente, 
est brossée dans les tableaux peints par les sources littéraires principa- 
lement, mais est aussi donnée à voir par la nature elle-même, puisque ces 
paysages du mythe, quoique construction de l'esprit, trouvent leur origine 
dans une connaissance autoptique de certains lieux évocateurs de la 
géographie du monde grec. Ces derniers servent de cadre naturel à plusieurs 
sanctuaires parmi lesquels on peut citer Delphes et Lébadée. Ils appar- 
tiennent ainsi à un quotidien et à un imaginaire collectifs qui s'inspirent mu- 
tuellement, oscillant entre l'évocation et l'imprégnation. Ils sont reconnus 
ou construits à partir d'une combinaison d'éléments normatifs qui structure 
une symbolique. Dés lors, la puissance évocatrice de ces paysages, qu'ils 
soient fictifs ou réels, permet la mise en rapport de deux plans d'existence 
différents, parfois le passage de l'un à l'autre, ou plus simplement le contact 
avec la Terre-Mére. C'est en effet un chemin tout autant qu'une épreuve qui 
s'inscrit en creux dans ces tableaux où les notions de seuil, de progression, 
de repères et de la perte de ces mêmes repères sont exprimées. Ces paysages 
assurent le déplacement vers le bas, accompagnent le lecteur sur les pas des 
héros tout autant que le fidéle au cours de la cérémonie. 


Dans le deuxiéme volume de ses Argonautiques, Apollonios de Rhodes 
relate la reláche de la nef Argo auprés du cap Achéruse, dans le port 
d'Héraclée du Pont. Il nous offre à cette occasion l'une des plus belles 
peintures d'un paysage catabatique, qui servira de point de départ à notre 
propos : 
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"Hyg 8 tpitatov qoc HAvOe, di) TÓT’ Exerta 
axpast Zepdpa@ vijoov Airov ainecoav. 

"Ev0ev ò’ &vtinépnv TOTALOD otópa Zayyapioro 
kai Mapiavóuvóv ävôp@v épônréa yoiav 

HSE Adkoto pécOpa xai AvOspLoEtoida Atuvnv 
deprôpevot rapáueßov: nò nvoiÑ OE KÜADEG 
OTAG TE VÁLA TÁVTA TLVÜOOETO vicopévototv. 
'Hó0ev 5’, &ávépoio 51a kvépas edvn0ÉvToc, 
donacios ükpnc Axepovotóog Sppov fkovto. 

'H pév te kpnpvolotv âvisyetor rpapóroioty, 

sic GA A Ogpkonévr] BiOovíóa- tÅ ©’ nò nétpoi 
MoodoEs EppiCovtar GAiBpoyot, Gugi dé Toi 
KDLA xvAiwóópevov peyóAa Bpéuer aùtàp OnepOsv 
app ages TAUTÉVLOTOL Ex’ AKPOTATH TEPÜAOLV. 
"Ex 0° abtiic eoo KATAKEKAITAL MTELPÉOV ðe 
KoiAn bzra0a van, tva te onéog ot Aidao 

BAY Kai rétprotv EmnpEgéss, ÉVOEV àv] 
mMyviic, OKPLOEVTOS åvarveiovoa puoyoio 
OUVEYXÉG, üpywógooav tsi TEPLTETPOGE nóyvnv, 
fi Te LeonuBpwbovros iaivetar NEA OO. 

Zy ò’ où note THvde katà BAOOUpT £yei Gkpnv, 
GAN Gpvdic TOvto 0’ bd GTÉVEL NYNEVTOG 
OVAAWV TE nvotfjot tivaoconévov LUYINOLV. 
"Ev0a 68 kai mpoyoai notauod Ayépovtos Éaotv, 
óc Te 0165 KP vepebyeton sic Go BOAA@V 
‘Hoiny, kot] 68 pdpayé katáysı mv ğvoðev: 
TOV uèv EV Oytyóvotoi LOM@VADTHV óvóunvav 
Ntoaioi Meyapñec, öte vacoeo8a1 ÉLEAAOV 

yiv Mapiavévvev — 51) yap oqseac &&eoóoosv 
aùto veco, kak ypiwwavtas aéAAn — - 

Th P^ ot y’ avtixa vri dE Ayepovoiðoc ükpng 
£iconoít, àvépioto véov AfyoVTOc, ÉkeAcav. 


Quand arriva le troisiéme jour, poussés par un violent Zéphyr, ils quittérent 
l’île escarpée. Au-delà, sur la côte en face, l'embouchure du fleuve 
Sangarios, la terre fertile des Mariandynes, puis le cours du Lycos et le lac 
Anthémoeisis étaient en vue, puis dépassés. Par la force du vent, les drisses 
et tous les agrés du navire étaient secoués dans leur course. Au matin, le vent 
étant tombé pendant la nuit, ils arrivérent avec joie au port du cap de 
l'Achéron. Ce cap se dresse avec des falaises à pic et regarde vers la mer de 
Bithynie ; à son pied sont enracinés des rochers nus, baignés par la mer, au- 
tour desquels le flot roule avec un terrible fracas ; en haut, de larges platanes 
poussent sur sa cime la plus élevée. Du cap descend vers l'intérieur, en di- 
rection de la plaine, un vallon creux, situé en contrebas ; là se trouve la ca- 
verne d’Hadés couverte de bois et de rochers : il en sort un souffle glacial 
qui, s'exhalant continuellement de ses profondeurs effrayantes, ne cesse de 
déposer aux alentours des cristaux de givre éclatants de blancheur que seul 
le soleil de midi parvient à amollir. Le silence jamais ne régne sur ce cap ter- 
rible: on y entend à la fois gémir la mer retentissante et les feuilles 
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qu'agitent les vents sortis de la caverne. Là est le cours du fleuve Achéron, 
qui gronde en traversant le promontoire pour aller se jeter dans la Mer 
Orientale ; il dévale du sommet par un ravin profond. Dans les jeunes géné- 
rations, il fut nommé Soónautés (Salut des marins) par les Mégariens de 
Nisaia au moment où ils allaient s'établir dans le pays des Mariandynes, car, 
pris dans une mauvaise tempête, il les avait sauvés avec leurs vaisseaux. 
C'est là qu'ils firent entrer aussitót leurs navires à travers le cap de 
l'Achéron, comme le vent venait de tomber, et qu'ils abordérent e 


Apollonios de Rhodes dresse le tableau d'un paysage complexe et 
changeant où la mer agit au premier plan, notamment dans son opposition 
aux falaises du cap et aux rochers. On retrouve dans cette description 
nombre d'occurrences propres aux lieux de descente et de passage : l'évo- 
cation du froid glacial associé aux ténèbres d'une profonde gorge, l'antre et 
l'obscurité imposée par l'ombre de la forét, le souffle du vent terrible et 
violent. La toponymie, enfin, préfigure les mondes infernaux. 


Cette peinture est complétée par le récit que fait Ovide de la lutte entre 
Héraclès et Cerbére qui suit la descente : 


[...] specus est tenebroso caecus hiatu, 

est uia decliuis, per quam Tirynthius heros 
restantem contraque diem radiosque micantes 
obliquantem oculos nexis adamante catenis 
Cerberon abstraxit ; rabida qui concitus ira 
impleuit pariter ternis latratibus auras 

et sparsit uirides spumis albentibus agros. 
Has concresse putant nactasque alimenta feracis 
fecundique soli uires cepisse nocendi ; 

quae quia nascuntur dura uiuacia caute, 
agrestes aconita uocant [...]. 


Il est une caverne dont d'épaisses ténébres obscurcissent l'entrée et une 
route en pente par où le héros de Tirynthe, malgré la résistance de Cerbère, 
qui, en rencontrant les rayons éclatants du jour, détournait obliquement ses 
regards, le traina dehors avec une chaine aux anneaux d'acier ; excité par 
une colére furieuse, le monstre fit retentir les airs de ses triples aboiements à 
la fois et répandit sur la verdure des champs des gouttes d'écume toutes 
blanches ; elles épaissirent, croit-on, et, trouvant un aliment dans le sol riche 
et fécond, y développèrent leur vertu funeste ; de là les plantes vigoureuses 
qui, parce qu'elles poussent sur de durs rochers, ont recu des paysans le nom 
d'aconits ?. 


1. Ap. Rhod., Arg., II, 720-751 (texte établi et commenté par Fr. VIAN, traduit par 
E. DELAGE, Paris, CUF, 1974 ; voir notamment la notice aux pages 156-163). Cette 
longue description est précédée d'une courte mention : Arg., II, 351-359. 

2. Ov., Mét., VII, 409-419 (texte établi traduit et commenté par G. LAFAYE, Paris, 
CUF, 2008). 
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Ces éléments caractéristiques du paysage héracléote (caverne, forêt, 
obscurité, cap, vallon, etc.) sont traditionnellement repris par les autres litté- 
rateurs. C'est le gouffre de deux stades (tò Bloc nA£ov À Eri 000 otáðwa) 
de Xénophon °, la specus Acherusia de Pline et de Pomponius Mella *, 
mentionnée à son tour par Ammien Marcellin qui précise que le specus est 
également appelé Mychopontion (Vitra haec loca Acherusium specus est, 
quod accolae Mvyonévriov appellant)?. À son tour Solin évoquera la ca- 
verne de l’Achéron °. 


L'environnement maritime / cótier et son lot d'éléments normatifs est 
également celui d'un autre lieu de la descente héroique: le cap Ténare. 
Strabon reprend dans sa description du lieu l'image du promontoire saillant 
entouré par la mer, battu par les flots et dans lequel, prés d'un bois, s'ouvre 
un passage (ävtpov) en direction de l’autre monde, emprunté par 
Héraclés '; c'est la y0óviov AiSa otóua de Pindare et d’Apollodore, par 
laquelle Sénèque fera descendre son Hercule furieux’. C'est cette voie 
également qu'empruntera Orphée sous la plume de Virgile, à l'ombre d'une 
profonde gorge (fauces) abritant un bois enténébré *. 


Cet environnement marin n'est d'ailleurs pas nouveau puisque le pre- 
mier il servit pour la Nékyia d' Ulysse abordant au seuil des Enfers, au terme 
d'une longue traversée. 


L'autre grand type de paysage catabatique est représenté par les envi- 
ronnements lacustres et fangeux. Dans sa description de Lerne, Pausanias 
évoque une zone marécageuse au cœur de laquelle se nichent un sanctuaire 
et un lac profond (t è AAKvovia népag tod BáOouc) par lequel Dionysos 
se rendit aux Enfers ". C'est un paysage lacustre également que décrit 
Strabon au sujet du golfe de l'Averne (Aopvog kóXzog àyyipaOTg Kai 
åptíotopoc) qui passait pour être le pays des Cimmériens ". 

Les zones fangeuses sont également le cadre de disparitions soudaines 
par le bas, telle celle, célébre, de Coré, située depuis l'hymne homérique en 
différents lieux du monde grec (parfois au-delà) avec pour permanence un 
environnement de prairies humides, les Aewudvec des sources |’. Enfin, c'est 


3. Xén., Anab., VI, 2, 1-2. 

4. Pline, HN, VI, 1, XXVII, 2 ; Pomp. Mel., Chor., I, 19, 103. 

5. Amm. Marc., XXII, 8, 16-17. 

6. Sol., Pol., XLIII, 1-2. 

7. Strab., VIII, 5, 1. 

8. Pind., Pyth., IV, 43-45 ; Apoll., II, 5, 12 ; Sén., Herc. Fur, 662-675. 
9. Virg., Géorg., IV, 467-470. 

10. Paus., II, 36, 7 et 37, 4-6 ; Paus., II, 31. 

11. Strab., V, 4, 5. 

12. HhDém., 414-434. 
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encore auprès d'une mare, au cœur d’une clairière, qu'Hylas, compagnon 
d’Héraclès, disparaît vers le bas à l'occasion d’une escale de la nef Argo sur 
les côtes mysiennes ”. 


Dans ces paysages, le lac profond vient remplacer l’élément marin ; 
l'abime change de forme mais pas de signification. De méme, à l'inverse du 
cap, les étangs, les marais et les lacs sont des lieux d'eau cernés par la terre, 
où le rapport terre-eau se trouve inversé '*. Le danger ne vient plus tant de 
l'affrontement des éléments que de leur perméabilité (jusqu'à leur fusion) : 
l'affrontement des vagues sur les rochers fait place à la fange, la nature 
spongieuse du sol et son lot de végétations. C'est ce type de paysage qui 
inspira Aristophane pour sa comédie Les Grenouilles. 


Les exemples évoqués à la suite du texte d'Apollonios de Rhodes ne 
visent pas à l'exhaustivité, mais à rappeler la variété des lieux de la descente 
aux Enfers, en méme temps que la récurrence de leurs éléments normatifs 
qui semblent pour la plupart se fixer assez tôt, dés l'époque archaïque ". 


Par ailleurs, il faut remarquer que nombre de ces paysages sont issus 
d'une description autoptique qui ne s'inscrit plus en marge de l’oikovuévn 
comme pouvaient l'étre les rives du pays des Cimmériens chez Homère. 
Héraclée du Pont, Lerne, le Ténare sont des lieux de vie et parfois des lieux 
de cultes fréquentés par les vivants et, de fait, le lieu de l'exploit héroique 
devient la propriété d'une cité, d'un sanctuaire ou d'un territoire '^. Les 
littérateurs donnent ainsi à lire des lieux qui se donnent à voir. 


13. Ther., /d., XIII ; scéne également rapportée par Ap. Rhod., I, 1207 et s. ; Arg. 
Orph., 646 et s. ; Val. Flac., Arg., III, 350 ; Strab., XII, 4, 3. 

14. La rencontre de la terre et de l'eau restant une constante du paysage catabatique 
(comme il l'est du paysage infernal) : P. BRUNEL (1974), p. 87-89. 

15. Catherine COUSIN (2012). Dans la Théogonie d'Hésiode on retrouve d'ailleurs 
déjà la notion de « gorges » pour décrire l'accés au Tartare (deipñ, v. 726-727) de méme 
que dans l'/liade, il y apparait comme un gouffre (fépeOpov , VII, 13-17). 

16. Sur l'importance de cette appropriation pour Héraclée du Pont, cf. Y. LECLERC 
(2014), p. 61-82. 
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Environnements côtiers !? 


Environnements lacustres 


Cap 
äkpa (1), äkti (9) 


Rochers / falaise 
métpat (1, 15), rupes (12) 


Vallon / gorge 
Gouffre 
vémn (1), BáOoc (2), fauces (11, 12) 


Caverne / bouche souterraine 
on£oc (1), specus (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12), 
y8ó6viov Aida otópa (8, 10, 13), 


Golfe 
KóAxoc (15) 


Rochers / falaise 
Aí60c (15), (20) 


Prairie 
Aewwov (19) 


Lac / sources / mare / marais 
Aíuvn (14, 19, 20), stagnum (16), 
xprivn (17, 18), znyń (18) 


ävtpov (9) 
Obscurité 
Ténèbres Obscurité 
tenebrae (3, 12), caecus (6), oki (15) 
niger (11), péAatvav (13) 
Forét Forét 
Bois Végétation 


vàn (1), GAcos (9), 
lucus (11), silva (12) 


nóa (14), oxoivoc (14), An (15), 
Opvov (17), yeMðóviov (17), 
o&uvov (17), &ypwotic (17), 

àvôea [etc.] (19) 


Cette volonté d'ancrer le paysage du mythe à l'intérieur d'une géogra- 
phie réelle est d'ailleurs parfaitement exprimée par Strabon au sujet du lac 
Averne où les populations locales situaient la Nékyia d'Ulysse : 


IAnoiov dé tfjg Kóung tò Mionvóv óÓxpotüpiov xoi £v TO perat 
Axepovoía Aipvn, tfjg Oaáttns véyvois ti tevayóðns.[...] Taig ó& Baias 
OUVEXNS 6 te Aokpivog KÓAnzOoG Kai Évtóg tovtov ó "Aopvoc yeppóvnoov 


17. (1) = Ap. Rhod., Arg., II, 720-751 ; (2) = Xén., Anab., VI, 2, 1-2; (3) = Ov., 
Mét., VII, 409-419 ; (4) = Pline, HN, VI, 1 et XXVII, 2 ; (5) = Pomp. Mel., Chor., I, 19, 
103 ; (6) = Sol., Pol., XLIII, 1-2 ; (7) = Amm. Marc., XXII, 8, 16-17 ; (8) = Pind., Pyth., 
IV, 43- 45 ; (9) = Strab., VIII, 5, 1 ; (10) = Apoll., Bibl., II, 5, 12 ; (11) = Virg., Géorg., 
IV, 467-470 ; (12) = Sén., Herc. fur, 662-675 ; (13) = Eur., Hér., 23-46 ; (14) = Paus., II, 
36, 7 et II, 37, 4-6 ; (15) = Strab., V, 4, 5 ; (16) = Virg., Géorg., IV, 493 ; (17) = Ther., 
Id., XIII ; (18) = Ap. Rhod., Arg., I, 1207-1211 et 1222-1239 ; (19) = HhDém., 7 et 405- 
430 ; (20) = Ar., Gren., 117-164 et 180-285. 

(1)-(7) se rapportent à Héraclée du Pont, (8)-(13) au Ténare, (14) à Lerne, (15)-(16) 
à l'Averne, (17)-(18) à la légende d'Hylas, (19) à la légende de Perséphone, (20) à la 
piéce d' Aristophane. 
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Toiv Tv änokauBavouévnv péypi Mionvod yiiv anol tfjg uetaëd Kops 
Kai avdtod. [...] ÉLVOEVOV 8 oi mpd rjv év TH Aópvo tà nepi TV vékviav 
Tiv Ounpu : Kai ór| koi vexvopavtsiov iotopobotv évtabd0a yevéoða Kai 
'O8voo£a sic Todt ' àquéo0at. Écrit ò’ ó Lev Aopvos KOAmos dyyipor|c Kai 
GPTISTOLLOG, Autévog xai uéyeOog Kai qóotv Éyov, xpeiav Ô ' Ob TAPEYOLEVOS 
Awiévog dia TO nzpokeio0at TOV Aokpivov kóAzov npooppoyf| Kai moAOv. 
mepucAsietat 6 © Aopvos ogpbot OopO(oatc DTEPKEULÉVOLS zavvayóOgv TAT 
tod cionàov, viv pév TLÉPOG ÉKTETOVNHLÉVOLS npótepov ðè ouvnpeoéotv 
aypia Ön peyoAoóévopo Kai dto, di KATH OELTWQOVIAV Katáücktiov 
£noíouv TOV KOÀTOV. TpoGENVBEVOV ð oi ÉTIXHpLOL Kai TOÙS Ópvetg TOÙG 
Onepneteig ywopévoug KaTamintew sic TO 00cp PpEpouÉvOUS DAO TGV 
àvapepopévov àépov, kaðánep Ev toi IDAovotovíoig. Kai TOTO TO yopíov 
IDAovtóvióv tt óneAóuavov Kai tTods Kiupeptoug évtad0a A&yeo0o1 [...] 
TOLADTA LEV oi TPO ńuÕõv &po00AÓyovv, vovi 88 TG LEV DANS TG nepi TOV 
"Aopvov konsions nò Aypirna, TOV OË yopíov KATOIKOSOLNVEVT@V, GO 5E 
tod Aópvou ôtbpuyos Ozovóuoo Tunôeions uéypi Kobus, navt éxeiva 
Épävn Hd00c. 


Près de Cumes se trouvent le Cap Misène et, dans l’intervalle, le Lac 
Achérusien, sorte d'étrier marécageux. [...] À Baies succède immédiatement 
d’abord le Golfe Lucrin, puis à l’intérieur de celui-ci, le Golfe Averne, qui 
fait une presqu'île de l'espace de terrain compris entre la ligne oblique 
l'unissant à Cumes et le Cap Misène. [...] Les récits fabuleux de nos prédé- 
cesseurs situent dans l' Averne la scène homérique de l'évocation des morts. 
Ils racontent, en particulier, qu'il y existait un oracle par nécromancie et 
qu'Ulysse s'était rendu dans son sanctuaire. L’Averne est un golfe profond 
jusque près de ses bords et d'ouverture étroite. Il a la dimension et les carac- 
téristiques d'un port, mais ne se préte pas à cet usage, du fait que le Golfe 
Lucrin, qui est vaste et sans la moindre profondeur, s'interpose entre la mer 
et lui. L’Averne est cerné de pentes escarpées qui le dominent de tous côtés, 
sauf à l'entrée du golfe. La civilisation, aujourd'hui, les a mises en culture, 
mais elles étaient autrefois couvertes d'une forét de grands arbres, impéné- 
trable et sauvage, et, selon la superstition, plongeaient le golfe entier dans 
l'ombre. Les habitants de la région racontaient que les oiseaux entrainés là 
dans leur col s'abattaient aussitót à la surface des eaux, frappés à mort à 
cause des exhalaisons qui se dégageaient de ce lieu comme si ce fussent les 
Portes de l'Enfer. Ils lui donnaient d'ailleurs le nom de Plutonium et y loca- 
lisaient la légende des Cimmériens. [..] Telles sont les fables qu'ont 
racontées nos prédécesseurs. Aujourd'hui, depuis qu' Agrippa a rasé la forét 
de l'Averne, qu'on a bâti à Baies et qu'une galerie souterraine a été creusée 
de l'Averne jusqu'à Cumes, tous ces récits se sont avérés être des mythes "°. 


Tout en démontant la croyance locale, le géographe précise que c'est la 
reconnaissance in situ d'un certain nombre des éléments normatifs que nous 
avons évoqués qui participa à la croyance de l'Averne comme bouche des 


18. Strab., V, 4, 5 (texte établi, traduit et commenté par Fr. LASSERRE, Paris, CUF, 
1967). 
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Enfers. Il distingue objectivement entre paysage réel et interprétation 
symbolique, entre paysage de son temps et paysage ancien. 


Le choix de certains environnements relève, en effet, d’une sensibilité 
dans l’observation qui peut s’expliquer, en partie, par le prisme de facteurs 
socio-historiques. Les paysages maritimes, pour ne parler que d'eux, très tôt 
présents, marquent l'importance des premiéres navigations aux époques 
géométrique et archaïque, à une période où se fixent les mythes "°. Le carac- 
tère impressionnant, violent, changeant de ces environnements a du favo- 
riser leur reconnaissance comme lieu de communication avec les entrailles 
de la terre, dans lesquels ancrer les exploits des héros. La mer reste en effet 
un territoire dangereux et les risques liés à la navigation sont bien réels. Il 
suffira pour s'en convaincre de se tourner du côté des voeux d'eónAoia dont 
regorgent certains sanctuaires ?. Le doublement d'un cap, l'atterrage dans 
une baie abritée sont autant de lieux marquants et de repères le long d'une 
route marine. La cóte marque une frontiére. Cette géographie ne doit pas 
étre négligée et Fr. X. Dillmann qui porte la comparaison aux peuples du 
Nord de préciser, dans son préambule à l'article de G. Dumézil sur les 
génies de la mer de la Scandinavie ancienne, que les côtes déchiquetées, les 
golfes profonds en méme temps que les promontoires capricieux furent 
sources d'évocations trés fortes pour les peuples du Nord, comme pour les 
Grecs ; aussi ont-ils peuplé « cette partie mouvante de leur domaine de 
figures étranges, à la fois dangereuses et secourables » ?'. Nous reviendrons 
en guise de conclusion sur un autre paralléle qu'il est possible de dresser 
entre la geste héracléenne et les sagas norroises. 


En méme temps que se mettent en place ces routes maritimes, leurs 
amers illustrent les scènes des mythes mises pour la première fois par écrit ; 
les paysages réels vont ainsi progressivement devenir des lieux communs de 
la littérature, passant des navigateurs aux poètes. 


Plus largement, paysage et mythe sont indissociables comme le rappelle 
A. Motte qui évoque un « naturalisme religieux des Grecs » ?. C'est ainsi 


19. Ces paysages maritimes s'affirment dans l'opposition terre-mer et sont le reflet 
d'une géographie du territoire grec. 

20. C'est un phénoméne que l'on retrouve plus loin dans l'espace et dans le temps, 
dans la mythologie des régions nordiques, sur laquelle nous allons revenir, où Ran la 
ravisseuse et ses neuf filles les vagues, symbolisent la mer (et la mer contre les rochers) 
devenue sépulture pour les marins d'infortune. 

21. G. DUMÉZIL (2000), p. 124. 

22. A. MOTTE (1973), p. 27. A. BALLABRIGA (1986, p. 74), dans son périple aux 
confins du monde habité, jusqu'aux limites de l'Océan, là où le Ciel rejoint la Terre, rap- 
pelle également cette indissociabilité du mythe et du réel : « L'opposition Mythe-Réalité 
est encore moins utilisable [pour l'analyse de l'image du monde qui se construit à la pé- 
riode archaique] que l'opposition Mythos - Logos. Elle suppose que le Mythe est une 
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que les paysages qui servent de décors à la geste des héros et des dieux sont 
également ceux de certains sanctuaires. C’est bien un paysage singulier qui 
prévaut à Delphes ou bien à Lébadée, où la catabase est au cœur du rituel : 
celui des hautes falaises des Phédriades percées de l’étroit ravin au fond du- 
quel coule l'eau de la fontaine Castalie (fig. 3), celui de la vallée des gorges 
de l'Hercyna (fig. 2), lieu du rituel, et à l'entrée de laquelle se niche la 
ville ?. 

Toutefois, malgré cette proximité des hommes, ces environnements ca- 
tabatiques restent des paysages de marges / d'éoyatiaí en ce qu'ils sont hors 
normes, et la description qui en est faite dans les textes met l'accent sur 
l'exacerbation de leurs éléments normatifs : fracas des vagues, gémissement 
du vent, profondeurs sans limite, foréts denses, obscures et impénétrables, 
etc. Cette accentuation offre une épaisseur symbolique à ces tableaux et un 
cadre structurant à la catabase. 


Les paysages présentés se donnent ainsi à voir, à entendre et à vivre. Ils 
se rapportent avant tout au voyage, aux épreuves, et au basculement. Les 
éléments formels qui les composent n'apparaissent jamais seuls ; ils n'au- 
raient de la sorte aucune signification. Ils interviennent en combinaison les 
uns avec les autres pour créer une image signifiante de la descente, au coeur 
de laquelle prend place l'ouverture vers le bas. Elle permet de quitter le plan 
de la réalité ordinaire pour rejoindre celui de l'extra-ordinaire. 


Avant tout, ces paysages appartiennent à des environnements sonores et 
résonnants. Dans la description d'Apollonios qui ouvrait notre propos, de 
méme que dans celle d'Ovide ?, la violence des éléments s'affrontant 
résonne d'un bruit omniprésent : il y a d'abord le fracas des vagues venant 
se rompre sur les rochers ; fracas que l'on retrouve dans la description du 
Cap Ténare ”. Il y a aussi le grondement du fleuve dévalant l'étroit ravin. Il 
y a enfin le souffle du vent sortant de la profonde gorge ou s'engouffrant 
entre les troncs de la forét. Ce souffle s'offre à nous comme une respiration. 
Ce nvedua, cette respiration de la terre parfois violente, c'est celle que 


sorte de fantasmagorie qui ne parle pas de ce monde-ci dans lequel nous vivons ; elle 
suppose corrélativement que les réalités de ce monde peuvent se donner à lire dans leur 
vérité une fois que l'on est débarrassé des illusions mythiques. Il n'est pas besoin 
d'insister sur l'inconsistance d'une telle théorie. » 

23. A. SCHACHTER (1967, p. 8-10) et plus récemment P. BONNECHERE (2003, 
p. 227) évoquaient les ressemblances entre la région de Delphes et celle de Lébadée. 
P. BONNECHERE (1998, p. 463) évoque d'ailleurs, pour le paysage lébadéen, la notion de 
« bouche des Enfers ». 

24. Ap. Rhod., Arg., II, 720-751 ; Ov., Mét., VII, 409-419. 

25. Strab., VIII, 5, 1 ; Pind., Pyth., IV, 43-45 ; Apoll., II, 5, 12 ; Sén., Her. fur., 662- 
675 ; Virg., Géorg., IV, 467-470. 
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Fr. Quantin exprime sous le terme de «terre résonnante, frontière des 
vivants et des morts » ?*. 


À l'inverse, c’est une absence de bruit qui peut caractériser, toute aussi 
inquiétante, les environnements fangeux et résonne ici en écho stérile. Les 
bruits sont étouffés et le silence exacerbé. On retrouve la « respiration de la 
terre » sous la forme d’une sourde exhalaison pour |’ Averne, chez Strabon. 


À la fureur des éléments se méle l'écho des voix. C'est Orphée musi- 
cien qui descend aux Enfers, ce sont les aboiements de Cerbére ou les rires 
suscités par un Dionysos ridicule dans la piéce d'Aristophane dont la 
descente se fait au son des flûtes. C'est le cri stérile d'Hylas prisonnier des 
Nymphes. C'est enfin l'appel de Perséphone à l'adresse de son père 
d'abord, entendu de la seule Hécate ?', auquel répondra l'appel ritualisé de 
Déméter à Mégare puis à Éleusis #; certains chemins assurent donc la seule 
catabase de la voix, non celle du corps. On retrouve cet appel ritualisé à 
Lébadée, en direction d’Agamédès, mais aussi en Mysie où les prêtres, une 
fois l'an, la nuit, lancent leur appel en direction d'Hylas ?. 


Cette résonnance des éléments est également le trait d'un écho narratif. 
En cela, le récit du paysage tourmenté d'Apollonios de Rhodes et la lutte 
sonore des éléments préfigurent celle à venir opposant deux entités : le hé- 
ros positif et ouranien et le monstre des Enfers chthonien. Ainsi, la spuma 
d'Ovide — c'est-à-dire la «bave» mais aussi |’ « écume » — répond à la 
n&yvn * d'Apollonios de Rhodes se formant tout autour de l'antre d' Hadés, 
écume / givre / blanche gelée, engendrée par les vagues se fracassant sur les 
rochers des hautes falaises ; elle annonce la lutte entre Héraclés et Cerbére. 
Le paysage est un écho anticipé de l'action à venir. La fusion des éléments 
dans les environnements fangeux est aussi un reflet de la disparition qui 
s'annonce: la transformation imperceptible du sol solide vers un état 
spongieux jusqu'à se dérober sous les pieds. 


Cette redite narrative, on la trouve très tôt chez Homère lorsque Circé 
décrit une première fois le chemin des Enfers à Ulysse (Od., X, 488-515), 


26. F. QUANTIN (1992), p. 177-199. 

27. HhDém., 1-35. 

28. Paus., I, 43, 2 ; HhDém., 91-375. 

29. La recherche qui s'ensuit toute la nuit et la cérémonie qui se tient encore du 
temps de Strabon («Au-dessus de Prusiade s'éléve une montagne appelée 
Arganthonion : c'est là qu'on situe la légende d'Hylas », XII, 4, 3 [texte établi, traduit 
et commenté par Fr. LASSERRE, Paris, CUF, 1981]). La méme cérémonie et son origine 
sont rapportées également par Apollonios de Rhodes (Arg., I, 1354-1356), ne sont pas 
sans rappeler la légende de Perséphone. Ce récit fait d'ailleurs penser à un culte de la 
fertilité mysien en lien avec cette légende. 

30. Ov., Mét., VII, 415 ; Ap. Rhod. Arg., II, 738 : cet élément composite, on le re- 
trouve dans les zones marécageuses, lieux d'apparition ou de disparition. 
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avant qu'il ne soit dépeint à nouveau lorsqu'il est emprunté par le héros 
(Od., XI, 1-22) ?'. C'est ce procédé narratif qui est également employé dans 
les Grenouilles d'Aristophane. Héraclés indique d'abord précisément à 
Dionysos la route à suivre. Ensuite ce dernier entreprend la traversée du lac 
sans fond au rythme du chœur des grenouilles avant d'atteindre un marais 
spongieux, puis le point de rendez-vous près de la pierre desséchée (apa 
tov Abaivov Aí0ov). L'ensemble de la descente est donnée à entendre avant 
d’être donnée à voir ?. 

La redite du paysage et son paralléle avec l'épreuve a un róle didac- 
tique : P’ «idée » du chemin préfigure |’ « épreuve » du chemin. Ainsi, à 
l'exception des disparitions / enlévements par le bas, aucun de ces paysages 
n'est immédiat. Il s'inscrit dans une durée maitrisée : celle du voyage, du 
cheminement menant d'un plan d'existence à un autre. Ce qui s'impose 
c’est d'abord l'image du chemin qui se vit comme un voyage, à la fois dans 
le plan vertical et horizontal : c'est « la route en pente » qu'évoque Ovide à 
propos d'Héraclée du Pont ?. C'est, au Ténare, « la large route accessible à 
tous les peuples » de Sénèque *, qui précise que « tout d'abord le chemin 
n'est pas entiérement obscurci par les ténébres » ; ou bien à Lerne « le 
chemin de la descente » de Pausanias *. 


À l'inverse, c'est l'absence d'un tel chemin qui fait douter ce méme 
Pausanias quant au fait que la petite grotte du sanctuaire de Poséidon du 
Cap Ténare puisse être l'entrée des Enfers : 


Certains poétes grecs, prétendent qu'Héraclés ramena par là le chien des 
enfers, mais aucun chemin souterrain n'aboutit à cette grotte et l'on aura 
peine à se persuader, que des dieux y aient une demeure souterraine *. 


L'idée du cheminement marque une progression et donc un retour 
possible, à l'inverse des enlévements qui sont immédiats et définitifs. Seul 
celui de Coré sera assoupli, mais encore une fois au terme d'un long périple 
de Déméter qui agit comme « intercesseur » et aprés des haltes dans des 
environnements catabatiques ?". 


31. Mais nous sommes, là, déjà aux Enfers ! 

32. Ar., Gren., 117-164 et 180-285. Le méme procédé est repris par Sénéque dans 
son Hercule Furieux. 

33. Ov., Mét., 410. 

34. Sén., Her. fur., 668-673. 

35. Paus., II, 37, 4-6. 

36. Paus., III, 25, 4-6. 

37. HhDem., 40-90. 
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Le cheminement aboutit à la descente, à s’enfoncer dans le sein de la 
terre non d’un coup, mais au terme d’un parcours qui symbolise l’épreuve et 
le basculement, la transformation ?*. Le temps est également un marqueur de 
la distance. Comme les héros, le consultant à Lébadée parvient à l’antre 
trophoniaque au terme d’une longue pérégrination nocturne, symbole d’une 
transformation ontologique ?. 


Cette progression, ensuite, s'inscrit dans une perspective dominée par 
l'ouverture vers l'En-Bas, cependant que le chemin des Enfers est toujours 
appréhendé depuis le regard d'un spectateur se trouvant « en haut » — que le 
protagoniste descende ou remonte. Cette situation ancre le spectateur sur le 
plan terrestre. Elle porte le regard depuis l'extérieur vers l'intérieur, mar- 
quant à la fois une distanciation du temps et de l'espace, semblable à un ef- 
fet de caméra qui effectuerait un travelling contrarié ou dolly zoom *. À 
l'intérieur de cette perspective, on se perd jusqu'à disparaitre, mettant en lu- 
mière un autre symbole, celui de l'évanescence afférente aux chemins de la 
catabase et trés bien rendu par Sénéque dans son Hercule furieux lorsqu'il 
évoque : « de vastes espaces [qui] étendent leur vide où pourra se perdre 
englouti, le genre humain tout entier. Y entrer se fait sans peine : le chemin 
vous entraîne de lui-même » *' ; de méme, Pausanias au sujet de Lerne rap- 
porte que : « l'eau de ce lac est toujours calme et tranquille en apparence ; 
cependant ceux qui s'aventurent à le traverser, sont entrainés et aspirés dans 
les profondeurs » “, tant physiquement que visuellement. Cette évanescence 


38. Si l'épreuve du cheminement catabatique est illustrée par la description de ces 
paysages dans les sources littéraires, il en va différemment dans l'iconographie. Si les 
représentations des Enfers existent (et je renvoie ici au livre de Catherine COUSIN 
[2012], en revanche la stricte représentation de la catabase et de son paysage se signale 
surtout par une quasi absence. C'est que le temps narratif et rituel s'inscrit en quelque 
sorte en symétrie inverse au temps pictural. Comment et pourquoi représenter la 
catabase d'Héraclés quand l'acmé de l’action se situe lors de son retour avec Cerbère ! 
Le cadre de l'image ne permet pas la digression. De méme si l'on connait quelques 
scénes de l'enlévement de Coré sur le char d'Hadés, innombrables sont les re- 
présentations de l'&voóog de la déesse qui marquent le terme d'un état temporaire et des 
recherches menées par sa mère, donc l'apogée de la narration. À Delphes, le moment clé 
du rituel est celui de l'oracle rendu par la Pythie, pas celui de la descente dans l’üdvtov. 
De méme, si plusieurs représentations de la Nékyia odysséenne sont connues en céramo- 
graphie — je laisse volontairement de côté la Lesché des Cnidiens à Delphes — elles se 
rapportent toutes à la consultation, terme et but du cheminement d'Ulysse. De fait, le 
support impose un cadre narratif différent selon que l'on a affaire à un vase ou à un 
livre. 

39. P. BONNECHÈRE (2003), p. 131-217 ; Y. LECLERC (2010), p. 553-560. 

40. Depuis le seuil, l'angle de vision du spectateur s'élargit en méme temps qu'il 
semble aspiré par l'arriére-plan qui se rapproche, jusqu'à envahir tout le champ de 
vision. 

41. Sén., Her. fur., 673-675. 

42. Paus., II, 37, 4-6. 
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c’est celle-là même qu'évoque Marie-Claire Beaulieu à propos de l’impor- 
tance de la brume dans le périple maritime d’Ulysse se rendant aux 
Enfers *. Cette évanescence c'est aussi celle des Aau®veg où l'élément li- 
quide se mêle à l'élément solide, où s'ajoutent l'humidité et le brouillard 
qui noient toute une zone dans une dimension surnaturelle marquée par 
l'absence de repéres et à l'intérieur de laquelle disparait toute perspective ^. 
Le cadre catabatique c'est donc celui où l'on se perd et où, impercepti - 
blement, on glisse du monde terrestre vers le monde souterrain, du monde 
réel au temps rituel, où les plans se rejoignent et où la confusion topogra- 
phique est facilitée par la confusion toponymique avec des fleuves ou lacs 
terrestres portant le nom des fleuves ou lacs infernaux. 


Enfin, au premier plan de la perspective topographique et narrative se 
trouve l'ouverture vers le bas : l'antre, le gouffre, la cavité, l'élément en 
creux. Mais, la cavité n'est pas seule suffisante à évoquer la descente, ni 
non plus à caractériser le chemin *. L’ouverture catabatique est plus que 
cela: elle est une faille. C'est le x06viov Aida otdua évoqué par Pindare 
dans sa IV Pythique à propos du Ténare. Elle peut être horizontale, c'est 
alors l'aióoiov yovatkeiov évoqué par A. Motte“. C'est en effet vérita- 
blement ce qui distingue ces chemins, qu'ils ne sont pas de simples trous 
dans le sol ou dans la falaise oü descendre voudrait dire tomber, mais de 
véritables échancrures, qui forment une déchirure dans l'environnement 
physique, religieux et sensitif. 

Cette échancrure marque le paysage catabatique d'une profonde 
blessure. À Héraclée, c'est cet étroit et profond vallon qui perce de part en 
part le cap Baba, au Nord d'Eregli (fig. 1). À Lébadée, également, l'ou- 
verture de la vallée des gorges de l'Hercyna déchire les hautes falaises au 
Sud de la ville et semble comme aspirer la ville moderne bátie sur l'antique 
cité (fig. 2) ; c'est elle qui sert de cadre au sanctuaire et au rituel et porte le 
symbole de la disparition de Trophonios. C'est encore la faille Castalie d’où 
sourd la source éponyme qui s'enfonce dans le massif des Phédriades 
(fig. 3). Or la catabase est au cœur du rituel oraculaire à Delphes ^, et il faut 
me semble-t-il porter crédit aux propos d'A. Oppé quand celui-ci re- 


43. Marie-Claire BEAULIEU (2015), p. 101-115. 

44. Il conviendrait également d'évoquer les paysages de Thesprotie, préfigurations 
des régions infernales, caractérisés par un environnement imperceptiblement 
insaisissable. À ce sujet on pourra consulter F. QUANTIN, E. FOUACHE (1996). 

45. Parfois, méme à l'intérieur d'un environnement catabatique, elles recouvrent 
une signification bien différente, plus « naturelle » dont on trouve un exemple dans le 
mythe d'Hylas. La grotte est celle des Nymphes, sous l'eau ; il s'agit du schéma 
classique de la grotte-oikoc, demeure des divinités sans aucune connotation infernale. 

46. À. MOTTE (1973), p. 161-165. 

47. Y. LECLERC (2010), p. 468-479, 523-543. 
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connaissait, dés 1904, dans la faille le lieu de la lutte d'Apollon et de 
Python, le sein de la terre *, et poursuivre avec P. Amandry pour qui la lé- 
gende d' Apollon tuant Python n'est qu'« une variante du théme du héros di- 
vin triomphant du monde tellurique. Cette drakaina chthonienne est asso- 
ciée au pneuma et au chasma gês » ^. 


Ce y0ó6viov Aida otóua, ce yóopa yis, cette échancrure dans le paysage 
terrestre symbolisent un principe féminin qui trouve son pendant dans 
l'autre permanence de ces lieux de catabase, le principe masculin du cap 
(äkt) ou de la roche / du rocher (nétpa). Ce dernier complète les tableaux 
et dans cet environnement mouvant, changeant, évanescent, il agit comme 
un amer: l’Hermès ithyphallique des carrefours. C'est l'ónpoAóg à 
Delphes, l'àyéAaotog nétpa de Mégare, le rocher (tétpa) AvaxAn8pis à 
Éleusis, le rocher blanc de la Nékyia d'Ulysse *, ou bien encore la roche 
desséchée des Grenouilles d' Aristophane ; carrefour de la vie et de la mort, 
croisée des chemins. 


Figure 1. Vue aérienne du Cap Achéruse à Héraclée de Pont 
(actuel cap Baba près la ville moderne d’Ereÿli) 
(données de carte : Google, TerraMetrics, DigitalGlobe, 
SIO, NOAA, U.S. Navy, NGA, GEBCO) 


48. A. OPPÉ (1904), p. 214-240. 
49. P. AMANDRY (1950), p. 201- 214. 
50. Aegukáóa nétpnv. Sur ce point : A. BALLABRIGA (1986), p. 53-56. 
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Figure 2. Vue de la ville moderne de Lébadée 
depuis les hauteurs de la vallée de l'Hercyna (cliché : Y. Leclerc) 


Figure 3. Vue de la faille de la fontaine Castalie dans le massif des Phédriades 
à Delphes depuis les environs du gymnase (cliché : Y. Leclerc) 
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Là où l’échancrure ouvre la descente et démarre la perspective jusqu’au 
basculement et à l’évanescence, le rocher ou le cap ancre le paysage dans la 
réalité, offre un point fixe et immuable, un uéoov qui sert de phare et permet 
le retour ?'; celui du héros ou de la divinité, celui encore du fidéle à Lébadée 
dans un état amélioré. 


Pour conclure et rebondir sur la comparaison dressée par Fr.-X. 
Dillmann au sujet des géographies nordiques, il me semble à-propos de citer 
un extrait de la descente de Beowulf chez la mére de Grendel, construit sur 
un modèle spatial et narratif très proche de la catabase héroïque 
d'Héraclés : 

bone on géardagum Grendel nemdon 
foldbüende; ^ no hie feeder cunnon, 
hweper him &nig was  &r acenned 
dyrnra gasta. Hie dygel lond 

warigeaó wulfhleobu, ^ windige næssas, 
frecne fengelad, ðær fyrgenstream 
under nessa genipu  niper gewited, 
flod under foldan. ^ Nis pet feor heonon 
milgemearces, þæt se mere standeó; 
ofer p&m hongiaó  hrinde bearwas, 
wudu wyrtum fest  wæter oferhelmaó. 
þær mæg nihta gehwáem —— niówundor seon, 
fyronflode. | No pzs frod leofaó 
gumena bearna, — pet pone grund wite. 


Ofereode ba  æbelinga bearn 

steap stanhlióo,  stige nearwe, 

enge anpaóas, | uncüó gelad, 
neowle næssas,  nicorhüsa fela; 

hē féara sum  beforan gengde 

wīsra monna wong scéawian, 

op pet hē færinga  fyrgenbéamas 
ofer härne stan  hleonian funde, 
wynleasne wudu;  wæter under stod 
dréorig ond gedrefed. 


[...] 


Æfter bem wordum  Weder-Geata leod 
efste mid elne,  nalas andsware 

bidan wolde, ^ brimwylm onfeng 
hilderince. Da wes hwil dæges, 

zr hē pone grundwong  ongytan mehte. 
Sona pat onfunde sē de floda begong 


51. Vaxis mundi défini par M. ELIADE (1974), p. 316. 
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heorogifre behéold hund missera, 

grim ond grédig, pet per gumena sum 
ælwihta eard ufan cunnode. 

Grap batogeanes,  güôrinc gefeng 
atolanclommum; nō py &r in gescod 

hälan lice; hring titan ymbbearh, 

bat heo bone fyrdhom — óurhfon ne mihte, 
loceneleoóosyrcan  läban fingrum. 

Ber pa séo brimwyl[f], ba héo to botme com, 
hringa bengel tō hofe sinum, 

swā hē ne mihte no -hē p&m modig wes - 
wepna gewealdan, ^ ac hine wundra pees fela 
swe[n]cte on sunde, ^ s&deor monig 
hildetixum  heresyrcan bræc, 

ehton ägl&can. ^ Da se eorl ongeat, 

pet he [in] nidsele — nathwylcum wes, 

der him n&nig water  wihte ne scepede 


Il [le monstre] reçut au temps jadis le nom de Grendel 

des gens de la région. On ne connaissait pas de pére, 

on ignorait si jamais avant eux était né 

l'un de ces étres mystérieux. Ils vivent à l'écart : 

ubacs peuplés de loups, éperons battus des vents, 

périlleuse piste fangeuse, oü un torrent dévale 

et s'engouffre dans les ténèbres des rochers, 

flot courant sous la terre. C'est non loin de là, 

à quelques milles, que se trouve l'étang. 

Il disparait sous les branches alourdies de givre, 

un hallier aux racines solides coiffe l'eau comme d'un casque. 
Là peut se voir chaque nuit terrible merveille, 

des feux sur les flots. Il n' existe personne d'assez sagace 
parmi les enfants des hommes pour avoir exploré cet abime?". 


Le fils de princes [Beowulf] affronta alors 
rocs escarpés, étroits lacés, 

passages resserrés, chemins inconnus, 

roides corniches, maints repaires de monstres . 
Il alla de l'avant avec un petit groupe 
d'hommes expérimentés explorer les lieux. 

Il découvrit soudain à flanc de montagne 

un fouillis d'arbres dominant la roche grise, 
un hallier désolé. Dessous s'agitait l'eau, 
trouble et ensanglantée. 


[...] 


52. Beowulf, 1354-1367 (texte traduit et commenté par A. CRÉPIN, [coll. Lettres 
Gothiques], Paris, Livre de Poche, 2007). 
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Sur ces mots le chef des Gauts-Wèdres [Beowulf] 
s’élança héroïquement sans attendre 

de réponse. Le bouillonnement des vagues se referma 
sur le guerrier. Une bonne partie du jour se passa 
avant qu'il pût constater qu'il avait atteint le fond. 
Aussitót la béte qui sur l'espace aquatique 

régnait férocement depuis cent saisons 


en impitoyable rapace perçut qu’un humain 

était descendu explorer le domaine des êtres étranges. 

Alors elle l’agrippa, s’accrocha au guerrier 

[...] Alors la louve des mers, une fois touché le fond, 

traina dans son repére le prince et sa carapace, [...] 

Puis le héros se retrouva dans une sorte de grand-salle peu amène 
où il échappa à l'élément liquide”. 

Comme pour les exemples précédents, le paysage de la descente est 
présenté une premiére fois, avant d'étre à nouveau décrit quand le héros 
l'emprunte, selon le procédé de redite narrative que nous évoquions. Par 
ailleurs, nombre des éléments normatifs mis en évidence pour les paysages 
grecs se retrouvent à l'identique, employés ici pour Beowulf ! À terme, la 
pierre et l'eau se mélent dans une brume surnaturelle qui voit disparaitre le 
héros ! 


Chargés de toutes ces valeurs, les paysages deviennent de véritables 
iepoi Ttonot dans la réalité des hommes et servent de fond de décors à la 
trame narrative des héros et des dieux, mais aussi aux rituels des sanctuaires 
qui leurs sont associés. Ils permettent le passage d'un plan à un autre autour 
d'une dualité masculin-féminin, du couple yáopa ys - oupañéc. La 
construction des paysages catabatiques, parce qu'il faut bien parler de 
construction, est loin d'étre anodine. Elle prend sa source dans une lecture 
des paysages et de la topographie du monde grec. Leurs caractéres ex- 
ceptionnels aménent, à partir de cette lecture autoptique, à construire un 
environnement structurant pour le mythe selon un schéma normé, mettant 
en scène des éléments extraordinaires. Le paysage devient alors le symbole 
méme de la catabase. Ainsi, descendre dans le sein de la terre, jusqu'aux 
Enfers, dans le repére de Grendel, consulter Trophonios ou l'oracle de 
Delphes, n'est pas comme ouvrir une simple porte et la franchir. C'est tout 
un parcours qui s'impose au dieu, au héros, au fidéle à l'intérieur d'un envi- 
ronnement sur-naturel dans la force des éléments mis en œuvre où 


53. Beowulf, 1408-1417 et 1492-1514. 
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descendre signifie avant tout s’enfoncer, jusqu’à basculer de l’autre côté du 
miroir, vers ce « monde à l’envers » cher au baroque allemand. 


Yann LECLERC 

Ausonius (UMR 5607) 
Université Bordeaux-Montaigne 
yanristophane(a)yahoo.fr 
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JOUER AVEC LES DIEUX : 
la katábasis de Rhampsinite dans l’Hadès (Hdt., IL, 122) * 


Introduction 


Dans son ouvrage sur l’Enquête d'Hérodote, François Hartog a révélé 
les procédés mis en action par l’historien pour présenter aux Grecs de son 
époque la réalité (et l’altérité) des mondes barbares qu’ils avaient affrontés 
pendant les Guerres médiques '. Tout au début de son enquête sur 
l'Enquéte, le savant français pose à ses lecteurs une question capitale qui 
sera le fil rouge de son ouvrage : il s'agit de la relation entre narrateur et lo- 
cuteur, en l'espéce Hérodote et son public grec, relation dans laquelle le sa- 
voir qu'ils partagent l’un et l’autre joue un rôle de médiateur ?. Au terme de 
cette analyse, F. Hartog postule, en outre, la présence d'une grille invisible 
qui sous-tend l’ Enquête, assimilable à celle de l'aquarelliste, à travers la- 
quelle le lecteur / spectateur voit ce que l'historien a vu, ou a cru voir. Une 
grille invisible qui arrive à corriger, compléter et parfois à transformer cet 
espace de médiation ?. C'est précisément à la lumière de ces considérations 
que je voudrais essayer d'explorer le récit présenté par Hérodote, dans la 
seconde moitié du livre II, sur la katábasis du roi égyptien Rhampsinite. Ce 
dernier peut correspondre à Ramsés II (env. 1279-1213 av. J.-C.) ou à 
Ramsès III (env. 1186-1154 av. J.-C.), mais tel n'est pas ici mon propos *. 
Mon but est plutót d'éclairer la maniére dont les éléments du récit renvoient 
aux connaissances et représentations des Grecs touchant à l’au-delà. On par- 
tira de l'hypothése que la plupart des énoncés et choix narratifs d' Hérodote 
peuvent se comprendre d'une part à la lumière de ses croyances philoso- 
phiques et religieuses et, de l'autre, en considérant l'espace « sémantique, 
encyclopédique et symbolique » de négociation, dont parle F. Hartog *. 


* Je souhaite exprimer ma reconnaissance à Corinne Bonnet, Gabriela Cursaru, 
Pascal Payen et Sarah Rey pour leurs suggestions et révisions. Les fautes qui 
subsisteraient ne sont évidemment imputables qu'à moi seule. 

1. F. HARTOG (1980). 

2. F. HARTOG (1980), p. 19. 

3. F. HARTOG (1980), p. 325-326. 

4. Sur l'identification avec ces pharaons, cf. Typhaine HAZIZA (2009), p. 139, en 
particulier sur Ramsès II, p. 142. 

5. Typhaine HAZIZA (2009), p. 27. 
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À l'intérieur de l’ Enquête, le A6yos sur l'Égypte occupe une place privi- 
légiée. À la description de ce pays, de son histoire et de ses mœurs, est 
consacré plus d’un livre entier. Envers cette terre de Bœuäoia au passé 
vénérable, Hérodote exprime une véritable admiration *. La représentation 
des traits d'altérité se trouve ainsi affaiblie par le statut de préséance qui est 
reconnu à ce pays au sein de la nomenclature des peuples « barbares ». 


Les Grecs sont censés avoir effectué plusieurs emprunts à la culture et à 
la religion égyptiennes ’, d'autant que les Égyptiens apparaissent presque 
toujours comme les zpótoi svpetai absolus. Ils furent les premiers à 
inventer le calendrier, à employer les noms des douze dieux, à consacrer 
aux dieux des autels, des statues et des temples, les premiers aussi à tailler 
des figures dans la pierre ë. Ce qui ressort, dès le début du Aóyoc, c'est la 
variété des sources employées par Hérodote. On a affaire, en premier lieu, à 
des traditions orales, parmi lesquelles celles qui furent transmises par les 
Égyptiens ou par leurs prêtres et celles qui étaient connues des Grecs ° ; en 
deuxième lieu, les témoignages écrits (archives et inscriptions) '° et, 
finalement, ce qu'Hérodote lui-même a pu entendre, voir ou déduire au 
cours de son voyage ". Toutes ces données doivent évidemment être 
reconfigurées, tout d'abord dans le cadre de la traduction opérée par les 
prêtres ou les épunvées dont Hérodote fait mention "^, et ensuite, à travers 
les remaniements qu'Hérodote lui-même opère en fonction de la 
compréhension et des attentes de son public, ainsi que de ses convictions 
personnelles P. Il est évident qu'on se trouve face à plusieurs régimes 
d'information, dont les niveaux ne peuvent étre séparés l'un de l'autre. 


En ce qui concerne la parenthése dynastique de Rhampsinite, Hérodote 
mentionne à plusieurs reprises ses sources, en reliant ses informations aux 
prêtres memphites du sanctuaire d'Héphaistos-Ptah, un dieu toujours dési- 
gné par son nom grec. Ce sont eux qui racontent (£Aeyov) l’histoire du très 
riche roi Rhampsinite '*. Tout le récit consacré à ce souverain peut être di- 


6. Cf. Hdt., IL, 2 et 35. 

7. Hdt., II, 50, 51, 58, 59, 64, 80, 82. Sur le rapport entre les religions grecque et 
celle égyptienne cf. Gerasimoula ZOGRAPHOU (1995) et W. BURKERT (2013). 

8. Hdt., IL 4, 1. 

9. Hdt., IL, 2, 4-5, IL 3 ; IL 4; II, 10; H, 13 ; H, 14; II, 15 ; IL, 17; IL, 20; IL, 30, 3- 
4 ; II, 38, 1 ; IL, 45 ; II, 54; H, 55 ; H, 91 ; II, 99-102 ; II, 109-113 ; II, 127; II, 129 ; IL, 
142 ; II, 143 ; IL, 147. Sur les sources égyptiennes d'Hérodote, L. POSTEL (2013). 

10. Hdt., II, 125, 6 ; II, 82, 3 ; II, 141, 5. 

11. Hdt., II, 10, 1 ; II, 12, 1 ; IL, 15 ; IL, 18; II, 19 ; I, 23 ; IL, 24 ; H, 28 ; II, 29; II, 
32, 1 ; IL, 43 ; II, 55-58 ; IL, 73 ; II, 99 ; IL, 113 ; II, 118 ; IL, 120-123 ; IL, 143 ; IL, 148; 
II, 150, 4 ; II, 167, 1. 

12. Hdt., II, 125, 6 ; II, 136, 3-4 ; II, 154. 

13. Hdt., II, 123, 2 ; IL, 147. 

14. Hdt., II, 121, 1. 
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visé en quatre sections dont la derniére ressemble plutót à un commentaire 
et semble tout à fait indépendante des péripéties de Rhampsinite. La relation 
entre ces quatre sections — à mon avis trés étroite — n'est toutefois pas facile 
à saisir en premiére analyse. 


Le roi et le voleur : un jeu qui évoque la mort 


La premiére partie du conte égyptien contient une histoire originale, qui 
abonde en détails effroyables : il y est question d'une série de vols répétés, 
de prostitution, de cadavres mutilés, et autres violences encore. On y 
raconte la construction d'un oûknua voulue par le souverain Rhampsinite, 
pour mettre à l'abri ses immenses richesses en argent. Son architecte, par un 
escamotage, fait en sorte de donner à ses fils un libre accés au trésor du roi 
pour leur assurer une vie riche et opulente. Les deux fils commencent alors 
à soustraire de l'argent au roi qui, consterné, voit son trésor se réduire 
progressivement. Il décide donc de placer des piéges prés des vases 
contenant l'argent, mais lorsque l'un des deux frères est capturé, il oblige 
l'autre à lui couper la téte, pour éviter d'étre reconnu et dénoncé. La 
découverte du cadavre anonyme provoque l'embarras du roi ridiculisé, une 
deuxiéme fois, par le voleur. Alors, sur son ordre, le corps de l'homme sans 
téte est suspendu au mur, des gardes recevant l'ordre de conduire au palais 
ceux qu'ils auraient vu gémir devant le cadavre. Sous la menace de sa mère, 
le voleur recourt à un nouvel escamotage pour récupérer le corps de son 
frére. Il enivre les gardes, qui s'endorment, et détache le corps de son frére, 
tout en rasant en signe de dérision les joues droites des gardes qu'il a 
trompés. Cette fois, la surprise du roi se mue en irritation. 


Aux dires d'Hérodote, le récit des prétres devient dés lors de plus en 
plus invraisemblable. Le roi aurait placé sa fille dans un lieu de prostitution 
en lui disant d'obliger tous ses clients, avant de s'unir à elle, à lui confier ce 
qu'ils avaient fait dans leur vie de plus ingénieux et de plus impie. Si quel- 
qu'un lui avait raconté l’« affaire » du trésor, elle aurait dû l'arréter sans le 
faire sortir. Le voleur, ayant su cela, et « voulant rendre des points au roi en 
fait d'astuce » (BovAndévta mzoAXvtpomí] tod Bacikéos nepiyevéoða) ", 
coupe le bras d'un cadavre et va chez la fille du roi. Quand elle lui pose la 
méme question qu'aux autres, il répond que l'action la plus impie, c'est 
d'avoir coupé la téte de son frére, tandis que la plus ingénieuse est d'avoir 
enivré les gardes pour en récupérer le cadavre. À ces mots, la jeune fille 
essaye de l'arréter, mais il lui tend le bras du mort, en s'enfuyant. Vaincu 
encore, le roi plutót que de relancer un nouveau défi, accorde au voleur 
l'impunité et lui donne sa fille en mariage, « comme à l'homme du monde 


15. Hdt., II, 121 (e), 11 (trad. Ph.- E. LEGRAND, CUE). 
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qui en savait le plus long, les Égyptiens l'emportant sur les autres et lui sur 
les Egyptiens » '°. 


On voit bien à quel point les mesures adoptées par le souverain pour dé- 
couvrir l'identité des voleurs déclenchent un crescendo de «coups et 
contrecoups » où la ruse et l’habilité des voleurs mettent systématiquement 
en échec le prestige royal. Ce conte a d'autres parallèles dans la littérature 
folklorique et méme dans le monde grec ". Dans le IX* livre de la Periégèse 
de Pausanias ", par exemple, le rôle des deux voleurs est joué par 
Trophonios de Lébadée et son frére Agaméde, qui sont en méme temps les 
architectes du 0ncavpóg du roi Hyrieus °. Comme celui de Rhampsinite, ce 
bâtiment était fait de telle sorte qu'une pierre pouvait être enlevée et 
permettre le vol des richesses royales qui diminuaient chaque jour, réduisant 
le roi à l'aphasie (äpaoia). Hyreus plaga aussi des filets auprès des vases 
contenant l'argent, dans lesquels tomba Agamède. Trophonios, pour éviter 
d'étre dénoncé par son frére sous la torture, prit la décision de lui couper la 
téte, pour qu'il ne puisse pas étre reconnu. Pausanias continue en disant que 
la terre s'ouvra sous Trophonios, l'engloutissant exactement à l'endroit où, 
dans le bois de Lébadée, il y a le B60poc dit d’Agaméde *. Dans cette 
version de l'histoire, la dérision à l'encontre du souverain est moins 
présente, mais en revanche la disparition de Trophonios sous terre semble 
apparaitre comme une conséquence de l'audace de son crime ?'. Les deux 
récits tournent autour d'un motif assez fréquent dans le monde grec : la 
relation complexe entre Baotkeia et téyvn. Les relations périlleuses entre 
Minos, Dédale et le roi sicilien Kokalos ”, ou encore celles qu’entretiennent 
le tyran d'Agrigente Phalaris et l’artisan Périlas ?, par exemple, constituent 
des variations sur ce méme théme ; elles montrent comment la solidité de la 
royauté est subordonnée au contrôle de la utis, cette forme d'intelligence 


16. Hdt., II, 121 (8), 5-7 (trad. Ph.- E. LEGRAND, CUF). 

17. Les différentes versions du récit ont été comparées par J. G. FRAZER (1965), 
p. 177-180. Voir aussi à ce propos, G. PARIS (1907). 

18. Paus., IX, 37, 5-7. 

19. Sur Trophonios et Agaméde architectes voir P. BONNECHERE (2003), p. 75-81. 

20. Une version différente est transmise par un scholiaste d'Aristophane et attri- 
buée à Charax de Pergame, cf. Schol. Aristoph., Nuées, 508a — FGrH 103 F 5. 

21. P. BONNECHERE (2003, p. 77, n. 42), observe que le récit de Rhampsinite est 
exactement l'inverse de celui de Trophonios et Agaméde. 

22. Sur les rapports entre Minos, Dédale et Kokalos, et sur la métis, dont la valeur 
règle les échanges entre les Baotrsic et l’artisan, cf. Françoise FRONTISI-DUCROUX 
(1975), p. 135-150 et 179-190. 

23. Timée, FGrH 566 F28c = Schol. Pind., Pyth., I, 185. Sur les sources relatives 
au taureau de Phalaris, cf. Serena BIANCHETTI (1987), p. 55-69. 
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rusée, dont la téyvn et l’änütn sont des expressions *. C'est de la même 
manière que, n'arrivant pas à rivaliser avec son antagoniste en fait des ruses, 
le roi égyptien Rhampsinite ne trouve d'autre solution que d'intégrer le 
voleur dans son entourage familial, pour assurer la stabilité du pouvoir. 


Le pharaon et la déesse : jouer avec la mort 


La deuxiéme partie de l'histoire de Rhampsinite — celle qui nous inté- 
resse directement pour notre propos — se concentre sur le récit de la 
descente du roi dans l'Hadés. Par rapport à la partie précédente, les évé- 
nements sont racontés de façon trés concise ”, peut-être en raison de la réti- 
cence souvent montrée par Hérodote dans le deuxième livre *, quand il 
s'agit d'entrer dans les détails de la religion des Égyptiens, à cause la fasci- 
nation qu'elle exerce sur lui et du prestige qu'il lui reconnait. Ici donc, les 
coups de pinceau se font plus rapides et l'expressionnisme de la section pré- 
cédente laisse la place à l'impressionnisme. Les prétres égyptiens racontent 
que le roi descendit encore vivant (Goóv) dans « ce que les Grecs pensent 
être l'Hadés », la Douat des Égyptiens. On est donc face à un contexte de 
traduction où Hérodote s'efforce de rendre le récit de ses informateurs 
audible pour un public grec. Ils continuent, en relatant que Rhampsinite 
joua aux dés (ovykufeveiv) avec Déméter : tantôt il gagna, tantôt il perdit, 
puis revint à nouveau, recevant comme don de la déesse une serviette lamée 
d'or, un yeiópuaktpov xpóogov. 

Or les points communs entre le récit d' Hérodote et la littérature démo- 
tique de l'Égypte ancienne sont multiples : tout d'abord, l'histoire contenue 
dans le papyrus Vandier *’, qui raconte la descente dans l'au-delà du magi- 
cien Méryré, envoyé par le pharaon Sisébek pour négocier le prolongement 
de son existence ; ensuite, celle du fils de Ramsès II, Setné, qui, sous la 
conduite de son fils Si-Osiris, se rend dans le monde souterrain pour décou- 
vrir le destin réservé au pauvre et au riche. Cependant, le détail du jeu entre 
le roi et la déesse peut trouver un terme de comparaison dans l'histoire 
connue comme Setné I, et transmise par un papyrus du II° siècle av. J.-C., 
provenant de Thébes actuellement conservé au Musée du Caire. Dans ce 


24. Cf., à ce propos, l'analyse désormais classique des mythes de souveraineté pro- 
posée par M. DETIENNE, J.-P. VERNANT (1974), p. 61-124 et en part. p. 106-107. 

25. Hdt., II, 122, 1. 

26. Hdt., IT, 3 ; IT, 46 ; H, 48 ; II, 51; II, 61 ; H, 62; IT, 65; II, 81; IT, 86, 1 ; H, 
124, 3; II, 132, 2 ; II, 170. Ces formes de suspension du récit de la part d'Hérodote ont 
été l'objet des plusieurs discussions, cf. F. MORA (1985), p. 101-115 et 130-131 ; 
T. HARRISON (2000), p. 184-189 ; J. GOULD (2013); Vinciane PIRENNE-DELFORGE 
(2008), p. 342-344 et en particulier sur les réserves relatives à Osiris ; L. COULON 
(2013), p. 171-177. 

27. Texte, traduction et commentaire dans G. POSENER (1985). 
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conte, Setné (dont l’autre nom est Khâemouaset), grand-prêtre de Ptah, est 
poussé par sa passion pour la magie à descendre dans la tombe de 
Naneferkaptah, fils du pharaon Merneptah, pour récupérer le livre de magie 
de Thot. Naneferkaptah provoque en duel le jeune magicien et l’invite à se 
mesurer à lui dans un jeu au terme duquel il gagnera le livre. Setné accepte 
le pari et prépare avec son adversaire le plateau couvert de pions. À chaque 
partie que Setné perd, Naneferkaptah prononce une formule magique qui le 
fait s’enfoncer dans le sol ?. Invoquant l'aide de son frère, Setné reçoit les 
amulettes de Ptah et son livre de magie qui lui permettent de soustraire le 
livre de Thot et de revenir à la lumière du jour. 


À quel jeu jouent-ils dans le monde souterrain ? C’est difficile à dire, 
mais ce qui est sûr c'est qu'il s'agit d'un jeu de table, comprenant des pions. 
On peut supposer, comme le font la plupart des interprètes ?, que le jeu dont 
on parle ici est le senet, autrement dit «jeu de passage », qui avait une 
fonction rituelle bien attestée en Égypte *. La victoire au senet symbolisait 
celle que l’on remporte sur les créatures du monde souterrain et qui assurait 
le passage dans le monde de l'au-delà. 


On voit que, tant dans la version d' Hérodote que dans le conte égyptien, 
on est en présence d'une katdbasis, c'est-à-dire d'une visite dans le monde 
souterrain, dans le cadre de laquelle le jeu avec un agent du royaume des 
morts tient un róle de premier plan. Dans aucun des deux cas on ne signale 
de victoire décisive : Rhampsinite arrive à une situation d’équilibre où le 
yewópaxktpov, souvent interprété comme le prix du succès aux dés, est en 
revanche un don (6@pov) de la déesse sur lequel on reviendra plus loin ; 
quant à Setné, ce n'est pas la victoire au jeu qui lui vaut le livre, mais l'aide 
de la magie. L'analyse des détails divergents peut suggérer d'autres pistes. 
Dans le conte égyptien, il s'agit d'un jeu de stratégie qui prévoyait un pla- 
teau et des pièces * à déplacer sur une sorte d'échiquier, tandis que, dans la 
transposition d'Hérodote, on a affaire à un jeu de hasard qui voit le roi se 
mesurer à une déesse. 


Or, dans les sources grecques, le lien entre la dimension ludique et la 
sphére de la mort ou du monde souterrain est assez fréquent. On n'en si- 


28. F. L. GRIFFITH (1900), p. 30-31. 

29. S. BIRCH (1865), p.56-65; P.A.PICCIONE (1990), p.336-343; Typhaine 
HAZIZA (2009), p. 140 ; J. M. SERRANO DELGADO (2011) ; contra J. F. QUACK (2013), 
en part. p. 69-74. 

30. Par exemple, on le trouve dans les représentations iconographiques des tombes, 
dans les mobiliers funéraires et dans un passage du Livre des Morts, chap. 17 (cf. 
P. BARGUET [1967], p. 57). Sur le senet et les jeux en Égypte et dans le monde ancien 
cf. E. MEISSENBURG (1972) et, plus récemment avec un beau corpus d'images, 
M. FITTÀ (1997) ; Catherine BREYER (2010). 

31. Cf. F. L. GRIFFITH (1900), p. 31. 
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gnalera ici que quelques exemples : dans l'Hymne homérique à Déméter, 
Koré, jouant avec les autres Océanides (naitovoa) dans une prairie, s'ap- 
proche d'un narcisse, fleur liée au culte des morts et aux divinités sou- 
terraines en raison de ses pouvoirs narcotiques ?. La fleur est clairement 
qualifiée d’äfvpua (jouet) ?. Sa fonction trompeuse laisse la jeune fille 
étourdie (0außńoaca ?*), avant que la terre ne s'ouvre, permettant à Hadès 
de l'emmener sur son char *. Le caractère trompeur des &Oúpuata ressort 
aussi des « gadgets » qui accompagnent le onapayydc de Dionysos par les 
Titans, selon la tradition conservée par Clément d'Alexandrie *. Il s'agit 
d'un dossier complexe qui a fait couler beaucoup d'encre, surtout pour ce 
qui concerne l'existence d'un mythe orphique de Dionysos ; je ne m'y m'at- 
tarderai donc pas *’. D'autres épisodes ludiques se trouvent encore dans un 
tableau de la Aéoyn des Cnidiens à Delphes, qui représente la katábasis 
d'Ulysse *. Ici, les filles de Pandaréos, enlevées par les Harpies alors 
qu'elles ne sont pas encore mariées, jouent aux astragales ?, tandis que, 
dans la partie supérieure, on voit l'image de Thersite et Palaméde jouant aux 


32. Cf. Pline, NH, XXI, 75. 

33. HhDém., 5-16. 

34. HhDém., 15. 

35. Dans la version de Pausanias (X, 31, 1) relative à l'antre de Trophonios, Koré et 
Ercina sont en train de jouer avec une oie qui se cache sous une pierre dans un antre, 
duquel jaillira le fleuve Ercina, dont les eaux auront une fonction purifiante pour ceux 
qui se préparent à descendre pour interroger l’oracle de Lébadée. 

36. Clém. Al., Protr., II, 17, 2-18, 1. 

37. Dans ce témoignage de Clément, le petit dieu était entouré par des Courétes 
dansants, quand les Titans s'introduisirent par ruse, ayant trompé l'enfant à l'aide de 
jouets (&Oóppata). La liste de ces jouets est indiquée dans le fragment d'Orphée cité 
immédiatement aprés par Clément : une pomme de pin, une toupie, des poupées articu- 
lées ; les pommes d'or du jardin d'Hespérides. L'auteur, une fois terminée la citation du 
fragment d'Orphée, revient sur cette liste d'objets les appelant « sumbola inutiles d'ini- 
tiation » (Tic veAecfj TH &ypeia oópoAa), mais il modifie la liste, éliminant les poupées 
et ajoutant les astragales, la balle, le miroir, la toison. Le texte de Clément a été ré- 
cemment mis en relation avec un papyrus de III? siècle av. J.-C., inséré parmi les textes 
orphiques (Papyrus Gurób 1 = OF 31 Kern) qui se termine par une possible invitation à 
jeter dans un panier une toupie, un rhombe, des astragales et un miroir. Sur le rapport 
problématique entre ces deux témoignages, cf. A. BERNABÉ (2002) ; Marisa TORTORELLI 
GHIDINI (2000) et (2006), et plus récemment sur le passage de Clément, F. MASSA 
(2014), p. 99-103. D'autres savants mettent en question ce rapport, de même que la 
définition d'« orphique » du Papyrus Gurób, cf. C. CALAME (2006), p. 279-284. La 
fonction de la toupie et du rhombe parmi les jouets de Dionysos a été explorée par Olga 
LEVANIOUK (2007) qui les a interprétés, en raison de leurs caractéristiques particuliéres 
(le son aigu et l'effet de rotation), comme des sumbola d'initiation, évoquant la manie 
dionysiaque. 

38. Cf. Paus., X, 28-31. Cf. M. MANOLEDAKIS (2003). 

39. Paus., X, 30, 1. 
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dés (Koo), pendant qu’ Ajax les regarde “. Palaméde passait aussi pour être 
le np@tos evpetys du jeu de dés et des z£oooí, avec lesquels il réussit 
— semble-t-il ^ — à arrêter une famine. En revanche, selon un passage du 
premier livre d'Hérodote, ce furent les Lydiens qui inventérent ces dif- 
férents passe-temps : la balle, les astragales, les dés, mais pas les neoooí. À 
l'origine de ces découvertes, il y avait toujours une famine, tenue dix-huit 
ans sous contróle, pendant lesquels les Lydiens passaient leur temps, un jour 


sur deux, à jouer, pour ne pas chercher à manger ^. 


Les n£oooí, dont l'invention n'est pas attribuée aux Lydiens, sont déjà 
mentionnés dans les poèmes homériques : c'est le jeu que les prétendants de 
Pénélope sont obligés d'interrompre, lorsqu'Athéna arrive à la cour 
d'Ulysse #. Son déroulement, qui prévoyait une table à jeu et des billes, 
nous est expliqué dans un passage d’Athénée qui cite, à son tour, un témoi- 
gnage d'Apion d'Alexandrie grammairien du I" siècle apr. J.-C., d’où il 
ressort son caractére stratégique et mantique ^. 

On voit bien qu'on a affaire à un système symbolique complexe où 
chaque tentative de reductio ad unum s'avére peu fructueuse, voire 
impossible. Il y a des jeux qui rapprochent de la mort, comme ceux de Koré 
et Dionysos ; des jeux qui semblent l'évoquer, comme ceux de la Aéoyn des 
Cnidiens ; des jeux qui l'éloignent comme les z£oooí ou les dés qui ont la 
fonction de prolonger la durée de la vie; et finalement des jeux qui 
annoncent la mort, comme celui des prétendants, dont l'interruption est une 
préfiguration de leur destin tragique ^. 


La mention de «oot dans la version hérodotéenne du conte égyptien, 
qu'il dit avoir écouté des prétres, me semble un détail révélateur. Le passage 
du livre I concernant les Lydiens, évoqué ci-dessus, montre une séparation 
entre, d'une part, les jeux physiques (ballon) et les jeux de chance (astra- 


40. Paus., X, 31, 1-2. 

41. Soph., fr. 479 (Radt). 

42. Hdt., I, 94. 

43. La fonction d’Athéna, incarnation de la uñtis divine, est très souvent en relation 
avec le jeu : on songe par exemple aux variantes iconographiques de la trés célébre 
amphore du peintre Exékias, oü figurent Achille et Ajax, mouvant des piéces sur une 
table la avec Athéna entre les deux joueurs (cf. sur l'amphore d'Exékias, LIMC s.v. 
Achilleus, p. 96-103 et H. MOMMSEN [1988]). 

44. Ath., I, 16f-17b. Le jeu des z£oooí prévoyait une table sur laquelle étaient 
disposées l'une face à l'autre cinquante-quatre piéces de part et d'autre, selon le 
nombre total de prétendants. Au milieu, entre les deux lignes, on plaçait une pièce iso- 
lée appelée Pénélope. Le but du jeu était d'attraper Pénélope, chacun à son tour, avec sa 
propre bille, sans toucher les autres piéces. Celui qui l'emportait au jeu, aurait eu de 
bons espoirs d'épouser la reine. 

45. Sur le rapport entre le jeu des prétendants et le destin qui les attend, cf. 
A. BUTTITTA (2005). 
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gales et dés) et, d'autre part, les jeux de stratégie (les mecoot). Dans ce sché- 
ma, les xófo: et les astragales font gagner du temps et allongent la vie. Cette 
conception devait étre partagée par les Égyptiens eux-mémes, si, comme 
l'affirme Plutarque, Hermés-Thoth, jouant aux mettsia avec la Lune, avait 
gagné la soixante-dixiéme partie de ses périodes d'illumination et avait for- 
mé cinq jours à ajouter à l'année *. En ces termes, la transposition 
d'Hérodote semble rejoindre les conceptions religieuses des Égyptiens, pour 
lesquels les dieux étaient responsables de la durée de la vie et, dans le cas 
du pharaon, du temps assigné à son règne *’: un temps qui, comme en té- 
moigne le papyrus Vandier ^, mentionné précédemment, pouvait étre négo- 
cié. Comme dans le Septième Sceau d' Ingmar Bergman — dont l’atmosphère 
crépusculaire évoque celle d'une katábasis — le protagoniste Antonius Block 
joue, dans une partie d'échecs, un prolongement de son existence, de la 
méme facon Rhampsinite, dans son face-à-face avec la déesse, joue le 
temps qu'il lui reste à vivre ?. 

Il faut cependant souligner, comme le fait Leslie Kurke, que, dans le 
monde grec, astragales et dés ne sont pas des objets interchangeables ??. 
Méme si, en tant que jeux de chance, l'un et l'autre ont la fonction de 
donner un aperçu de la volonté divine ?', ils véhiculent des valeurs symbo- 
liques différentes qui ressortent immédiatement de leur forme et du maté- 
riau dans lequel ils étaient faits. Les astragales ont une forme plutôt irrégu- 
liére, s'agissant d'ossements animaux. Leur statut d'objets naturels faisait 
qu'ils pouvaient étre associés à des contextes sacrificiels, divinatoires et fu- 
néraires, ou aux passe-temps des enfants. En revanche, les kófot, en tant 
qu'objets artificiels, étaient plutót associés à une forme de fortune aléatoire, 
qui reflète l'incertitude et la précarité de l'existence humaine *. Dans les 
pratiques ludiques des Grecs, si les uns offraient au joueur un regard sur sa 
propre poipa ou son lot de destin, les autres rentraient dans la sphère plus 
imprévisible et incontrôlable de la tym *. 


Associer les kópoi à la descente de Rhampsinite a donc un sens qu'il 
faut rechercher, d'une part, dans les croyances d’Hérodote relatives à la fra- 
gilité du destin humain et, de l'autre, dans le systéme des valeurs symbo- 


46. Plut., Mor, 355 d4-el (= De Is. et Os., 12). 

47. S. MORENZ (1983), p. 87. 

48. Chronologie : plus ou moins l'époque d'Hérodote (VI° -V° s. av. J.-C.). 

49. Typhaine HAZIZA (2009, p.140, n.211) fait appel aussi à ce terme de 
comparaison. 

50. Leslie KURKE (1999), p. 247-298, et en part. p. 283-295. 

51. C£. F. GRAF (2005). 

52. Leslie KURKE (1999), p. 289. 

53. Sur l'association entre «bot et fortune aléatoire : Alexis, fr. 35 K.-A. ; Artem., 
Oneir., III, 1 ; Plat., Rép., 604 c5-d2 ; Plut., Mor., 467 a9-b1. 
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liques que ce jeu pouvait évoquer chez les Grecs. Certes, il semble évident 
que le roi, déjà si maladroit lors de l'épreuve de la ruse avec le voleur, ne 
pouvait se mesurer avec la déesse qu'à un jeu de hasard. Dans ce pari, la di- 
vinité elle-même gagne et perd alternativement, participant à son tour de la 
puissance d'une tóyn qui, à chaque coup de dés, peut renverser son cours. 
L'élément de la toyn, introduit par le biais des kóot “, semble évoquer 
l'enseignement du vieux Solon au tyran lydien Crésus, dans le premier livre 
d'Hérodote sur la réversibilité de la fortune humaine par un divin qui est 
qOovepóv et Tapayôes : « jaloux et capable de tout renverser en apportant 
la confusion » *. 


Ce n'est pas par hasard, en outre, que la divinité avec laquelle 
Rhampsinite se trouve en rivalité est celle qui, dans « la langue des Grecs » 
(kate Tv 'EAAvov yA@ooav 9), est appelée Déméter. Celle-ci est, à 
plusieurs reprises, dans le livre II, identifiée à Isis, épouse d'Osiris ”, qui 
correspond à son tour à Dionysos Ÿ. Déméter et Dionysos, aux dires des 
Égyptiens, sont les äpynyétor (4pynyetev_etv) du monde souterrain ?. C'est 
donc une interpretatio Graeca, due aux Égyptiens, qu'Hérodote trouve 
toute préte à l'usage. Toutefois, à encourager l'assimilation entre les deux 
figures divines, Déméter et Isis, dans ce cas, ce pourrait avoir été le rapport 
particulier que l'une et l'autre entretiennent avec la sphére de la royauté. 
Dans l'Hymne homérique à Déméter, la déesse s'efforce de donner 
l'immortalité au fils du roi d’Eleusis Démophon, tandis qu'aux rois, elle 
apprend la norme de son rite sacré et les mystères ©. Dans le cas d'Isis, 
l'association à la royauté est méme inscrite dans son nom. En outre, de 
témoignages plus tardifs ressort sa capacité, qui peut avoir des origines plus 
anciennes, de prolonger la vie humaine *. Sans compter qu'à l'époque 
hellénistique et romaine, elle est adorée aussi comme Toyn 9. 


54. Leslie KURKE (1999), p. 283. 

55. Hdt., I, 32. Comme le montre Solon, à Crésus, c'est à la divinité de donner aux 
hommes quant de mieux ils peuvent avoir en sorte (I, 31, 4 : Godvor 10 àvOpómo voyeiv 
üpiotóv £o) et finalement il n'y a pas de bonheur sans l'appui de la tóyn (cf. I, 32). 

56. Hdt., II, 59, 2. 

57. Hdt., II, 156, 5. 

58. Sur les conditions qui ont porté à cette identification, cf. L. COULON (2013), 
p. 177-181. 

59. Hdt., II, 123, 1. 

60. HhDém., 231-295 et 473-479. 

61. Apulée, XI, 6, 6 : « Et si, par une obéissance scrupuleuse, une pieuse attention à 
mon service, une pureté persévérante, tu te rends digne de ma protection divine, tu sau- 
ras que moi seule j'ai le pouvoir de prolonger aussi ta vie (uitam tibi [...] prorogare) 
au-delà des limites fixées par ton destin (ultra statuta fato tuo spatia)» (trad. 
P. VALLETTE, CUF). Dans une inscription du grand zxvAóv du temple isiaque de Philae, 
Isis est celle qui prolonge la vie de son dévot. 

62. Françoise DUNAND (1973), p. 271. 
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Jouer avec Déméter-Isis pouvait donc signifier, dans une perspective 
égyptienne, négocier un prolongement de la vie et donc, dans le cas du pha- 
raon, du pouvoir monarchique. Hérodote doit avoir réinterprété cette 
conception, introduisant, par le biais des kófoi, l'élément de la voy, sans le 
soutien de laquelle, il considérait toute forme de richesse (tmAodtos), méme 
celle d'un roi, comme précaire et éphémére 9. La confrontation entre le roi 
et la déesse se termine de la seule fagon possible, du moins, selon la 
conception des Égyptiens : la parité entre les deux joueurs est complète et 
l'équilibre entre le roi, image sur terre de la puissance divine, et sa déesse 
assuré. Rhampsinite fait retour sur terre avec un don divin, dont la remise 
évoque presque une forme de óg&(ooig et une nouvelle alliance entre la 
déesse et son souverain. 


L'objet du don est plutót énigmatique dans sa fonction et dans la valeur 
symbolique qu'il recouvre : il s'agit d'un yeipdpaKtpov ypóosov, une 
serviette de tissu lamée d'or. Diverses interprétations ont été proposées par 
les savants qui ont trouvé sur les rivages du Nil la plupart des réponses 
possibles **. Je m'efforcerai pour ma part de chercher du côté des Grecs des 
éléments de comparaison qui puissent améliorer notre compréhension du ré- 
cit dans la réélaboration qu' Hérodote en a faite. 


Or le terme n'apparait pas souvent dans les sources grecques : on le 
trouve dans |’ Enquête à l'intérieur du Aóyog scythe, où les yeipópaktpa sont 
de véritables objets de prestige, témoignant de l’äpioteia du guerrier scythe. 
Il s'agit de serviettes, faites avec les scalps des ennemis, dont la téte devait 
étre portée au Roi pour s'assurer le droit au partage du butin. Chaque 
guerrier les collectionnait, accrochées sur les rénes de son cheval pour 
rendre visible sa valeur ?. Dans l'imaginaire des « Barbares », cette 
serviette est donc un gage de prestige et de valeur individuelle. Ici, la 
serviette est une preuve, dans le sens où elle donne un statut de véridicité à 
la katábasis : ramener un objet du monde des morts confère une autorité aux 
récits qui s'y rapportent. De fait, dans un passage d'Origéne, polémiquant, 
au III’ s. apr. J.-C., contre le philosophe Celse et reprenant le passage de son 
œuvre contre la religion chrétienne %, la katäbasis de Rhampsinite est 
commentée parmi les exemples de visite de l'au-delà, au méme titre que 
celle d'autres personnages (Orphée, Thésée, Pythagore et le thrace 


63. Cf. Hdt., I, 32, 5-6. 

64. Certains ont associé le yeipópaktpov au couvre-chef des pharaons 
(A. B. LLOYD [1993], p. 57) ; d'autres y ont vu un renvoi à la fleur de lotus, qui appa- 
rait dans les reliefs de Médinet Habou où Ramsès III est représenté, jouant au senet (sur 
ce débat, cf. J. M. SERRANO DELGADO [2011], p. 101-105, avec bibliographie 
précédente). 

65. Hdt., IV, 64. 

66. Orig., C. Cels., IL 55. 
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Zalmoxis). Dans ce cadre, le yepéuaxtpov est clairement décrit comme une 
preuve du franchissement d’une limite par définition infranchissable. 
D'autre part, le souci de certifier concrètement le passage dans l’au-delà est 
presque un /eitmotiv de ces récits. Le fait d'étre revenu du monde souterrain 
conférait un statut d'exceptionnalité divine. C'est ce qu'on retrouve, par 
exemple, dans un passage du biographe du III? siècle av. J.-C., Hermippe ‘?, 
à propos de la construction par Pythagore d'une chambre souterraine, de 
laquelle il serait revenu quelques temps aprés, racontant qu'il avait été dans 
l'Hadés. Comme preuve, il avait une liste d'événements qu'il avait demandé 
à sa mére d'annoter pendant son absence. Étonnés par la précision de ses 
informations, les citoyens firent alors confiance à son histoire le prenant 
pour une divinité. 


Or, sur la base d'un passage tiré de la Cyropédie de Xénophon, on pour- 
rait essayer de proposer une autre fonction pour le yeiópaktpov et ouvrir 
ainsi d’autres perspectives sur la katäbasis de Rhampsinite. Chez 
Xénophon, le yepéuaktpov désigne la serviette qu'on employait pour se 
nettoyer les mains pendant un repas ?. Cet usage, qui est confirmé par 
d’autres sources ©, pourrait renvoyer, suivant la manière rapide et concise 
avec laquelle ce récit a été enregistré, à un autre des éléments typiques de la 
tradition sur les contacts avec le monde souterrain : c'est-à-dire le partage 
d'un repas infernal et l'échange intime avec les puissances souterraines, qui 
se traduisait pour l’hôte dans un accroissement de son prestige individuel et 
qui déterminait un changement de statut en raison de l'appartenance au 
monde de l'au-delà. Je songe, par exemple, à Perséphone qui revient sur 
terre en tant qu'épouse d' Hadés et qui, pour avoir mangé les fruits du grena- 
dier, est obligée à revenir périodiquement sous terre ; on invoquera aussi la 
tradition, préservée par Platon et renvoyant à Musée, sur le repas des 
bienheureux, qui attendait les justes, lors de leurs passage dans l'au-delà, et 
qui témoignait d'une condition retrouvée de proximité avec les dieux, 
comparable à celle qu'on vivait au temps de l'áge de l'or, dont parle 
Hésiode dans les Travaux et les jours 9. 


67. Le passage d'Hermippe est cité par Diogène Laërce, III, 419. L’hypothèse 
d'une dérivation de ce témoignage de celui d'Hérodote sur la katábasis de Rhampsinite 
a été suivie par W. Burkert, qui a proposé que, derriére la mére dont nous parle 
Hermippe, il y ait une allusion à la divine Mére Déméter et que ce passage renvoie une 
image de Pythagore comme hiérophante dans le culte démétriaque (cf. W. BURKERT 
[1972], p. 155-159). 

68. Xén., Cyr., L 3, 4. 

69. Ath., IX, 79, 1 ; Hesychius, s.v. 

70. Hes., Op., 106-126. Cf. aussi Plat., Rép., 363 d-e. Pour une analyse des dif- 
férents témoignages relatifs au repas des Bienheureux, cf. la discussion dans 
R. G. EDMONDS III (2004), p. 84-88. 
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En conclusion, ce qui semble sûr, c’est qu’il s’agit d’un objet de 
prestige, voire d’un talisman qui témoigne du séjour du roi dans le monde 
souterrain, qui certifie son statut exceptionnel et sa réintégration dans le 
monde des vivants par une déesse dont l'une des tai est de reconstituer et 
recomposer un ordre perturbé. L'or dont il est fait symbolise, en outre, l’ac- 
quisition d’un nouveau type de richesse, différente de celle d’argent par le- 
quel s’était ouvert le récit, richesse qui correspond aussi à une intelligence 
plus profonde des choses divines. 


Revenir sur terre et jouer à la mort 


La troisième partie du récit raconte le retour du roi sur terre. Il s’agit de 
la post-katábasis, à la suite de laquelle fut organisée, toujours aux dires des 
prêtres de Memphis, une fête pour célébrer la descente du roi dans l’Hadès. 
Ici Hérodote exprime à nouveau sa perplexité et ses doutes. Il fait état d'un 
rituel qui semble avoir comme aittov le récit de la katábasis de 
Rhampsinite, mais Hérodote n'est pas entiérement sür que cette derniére 
soit vraiment la raison pour laquelle ils célébrent la féte. De fait, malgré la 
description minutieuse qu'il propose de la cérémonie, ce rituel reste 
néanmoins mystérieux dans sa signification. Voici ce qu’ Hérodote raconte : 

Le jour méme de la fête, les prêtres tissent un manteau (@&poc) : ils attachent 
un bandeau sur les yeux de l'un d'eux, le conduisent, vétu du manteau, sur la 
route qui méne à un sanctuaire de Déméter, et reviennent eux-mémes sur 
leurs pas. Le prétre dont les yeux sont bandés serait, dit-on, conduit par des 
loups jusqu'au sanctuaire de la déesse [...] ; et, du sanctuaire les loups le 
raméneraient au méme endroit "'. 
La signification précise de la féte n'est pas simple à saisir. Qu'il s'agisse 
d'une mise en scéne, voire d'une véritable dramatisation de la katábasis de 
Rhampsinite semble assez évident. Alan Lloyd, dans le sillage d'Émile 
Chassinat, y a vu un reflet de la féte du mois de Khoiak consacrée à Osiris, 
où l’on fabriquait pour la déesse un vêtement en un seul jour. Il a interprété 
les loups comme des prétres habillés à la maniére de chacals, re- 
présentations du dieu Oupouaout, « celui qui ouvre les chemins », lié, à 
Abydos, au culte d'Osiris ”. 


On pourrait ajouter encore à ces considérations les détails qu' Hérodote 
peut avoir introduits dans sa transposition du récit pour répondre aux exi- 
gences narratives et aux attentes de son public. Le terme poc, en premier 
lieu, évoque le linceul funébre que Pénélope, dans l'Odyssée, s'attelle à 
tisser pour son beau-pére Laérte ?. Les deux loups, quant à eux, renvoient 


71. Hdt., II, 122, 3. Trad. Ph.-E. LEGRAND, CUF. 
72. A. B. LLOYD (1993), p. 58. 
73. Hom., Od., II, 97 ; XIX, 138. 
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vers d’autres horizons symboliques : si, d'une part, dans l’//iade, une peau 
de loup accompagne Dolon vers la mort * ; de l'autre, selon l'imaginaire 
grec, les loups évoquent la métamorphose : un changement épouvantable de 
statut et de forme ”. D'autre part, comme l'a bien souligné Carmine Pisano, 
en explorant les liens qui unissent le loup à Hermés, cet animal provient de 
l'espace sauvage mais, poussé par sa faim insatiable, il franchit la frontière 
du monde civilisé et partage avec ce dieu yvyonounóç le caractère d'une 
figure de l'entre-deux *. Son aptitude à se déplacer entre le dehors et le 
dedans s'exprime, d'autre part, dans le passage hérodotéen qui nous occupe, 
où les loups transitent entre deux dimensions différentes : l'une habitée par 
des humains, l'autre contrólée par le divin. Et finalement, pour terminer 
avec l'analyse de ce passage, la fonction du bandeau qui couvre les yeux du 
prétre semble vouloir reproduire l'absence de points de repére sensoriels qui 
caractérise la mort. 


Conclusions 


En examinant tous les éléments, on voit comment la grille narrative qui 
sous-tend l'oeuvre d'Hérodote se dessine : un jeu qui évoque la mort, avec 
ses détails affreux, fait place au jeu avec la mort, dont l'enjeu est le temps 
qui reste à vivre et le résultat n'est pas prioritairement soumis à la valeur 
individuelle, mais à la toyn. Ce va-et-vient avec l'au-delà est rituellement 
vécu à nouveau dans un jeu de róles qui dramatise, sur le plan horizontal, le 
voyage bidimensionnel et paradoxal de la mort et du retour à la vie, la 
katábasis et l'anábasis, l'une et l'autre confiées à des puissances mysté- 
rieuses et redoutables. 


Nourri de divers apports d'origine égyptienne, certes, mais aussi de re- 
maniements successifs du côté grec et de renvois internes à l’œuvre 
d'Hérodote et à la culture de son époque, le récit se termine par une ultime 
réserve de l’historien sur la fiabilité de ce qu'il a entendu et la répétition de 
son propos historiographique : 

Libre à qui trouve de telles choses croyables d'accepter ces récits des 
Egyptiens ; quant à moi, ce que je me propose tout le long de mon histoire 
est de mettre par écrit, comme je l'ai entendu, ce que disent les uns et les 
autres (oz ék&áocov ókofi ypáoo) ”. 
Ce que l’historien ne dit pas, c'est que dans son ypóqew, résultat de 
plusieurs remaniements et remodelages, le savoir qu'il partage avec son pu- 


74. Hom., Il., X, 314-460. Cf. sur Dolon, l'étude classique de L. GERNET (1936). 

75. Cf. ce que dit Hérodote (IV, 105) à propos des Neures. 

76. C. PISANO (2011), en part. p. 90. Les liens entre le loup et la mort, en outre, ont 
été explorés aussi par Carla MAINOLDI (1984), p. 28-35. 

77. Hdt., II, 123, 1. Trad. Ph.-E. LEGRAND, CUF. 
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blic, convoqué pour comprendre, interpréter et restituer, est à son tour réor- 
ganisé et reconfiguré en fonctions des informations acquises. Repérer dans 
cette reconfiguration ce qui révèle d’une culture ou de l’autre n’est pas tou- 
jours possible, ni forcément utile. Il est plus intéressant de montrer la lo- 
gique combinatoire qui intègre les différents éléments et la façon dont ils 
sont mis au service l’un de l’autre. 


Ces derniers mots semblent, en tous cas, révéler un certain embarras et 
une certaine méfiance par rapport à ce que l’historien a entendu des 
Égyptiens et des leurs prêtres. Toutefois, ses doutes sur ce qu'il a entendu, 
et qu'il s'est proposé de répéter, peuvent éclairer les dernières lignes qu'il 
ajoute presque comme une apostille. Dans ce passage, Hérodote rapporte 
que les Égyptiens ont été les premiers à développer la théorie de l'immorta- 
lité de l’âme et celle de la métempsychose et que des Grecs, dont il ne dit 
pas les noms, « ceux-ci plus tôt, ceux-là plus tard », l'ont reprise ™. 


Cette affirmation, avec tout ce qui la précéde, n'est pas immédiatement 
compréhensible. Toutefois, à bien y regarder, le récit entier semble 
rassembler, presque comme dans un catalogue, les différentes conceptions 
et solutions qui circulaient, dans le monde grec, pour dépasser la peur para- 
lysante que l'interaction avec la mort inspirait : d'un côté, le mythe de la 
visite dans l'au-delà et le contact direct avec la puissance divine qui y 
préside ; de l'autre, les rituels qui assuraient à l'homme, par la médiation 
des prétres et d'agents divins, une connaissance plus intime et individuelle 
des choses divines, qui passait par la contemplation ; et finalement, la 
théorie de la transmigration des âmes. Un territoire, celui des conceptions 
sur l'au-delà et des contacts avec la mort, où Grecs et peuples « barbares » 
ne cesseront de se répondre et d'interférer les uns avec les autres, 
exactement comme l’œuvre d'Hérodote, et son détour en terre égyptienne, 
nous le montre. 
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KATABASIS AND THE SERPENT : 


In Aristophanes' Frogs, as Dionysus is preparing to make his katäbasis, 
Heracles explains to him what he can expect to encounter as he descends to 
and then penetrates the Underworld. After Charon and his boat, he tells him: 
“After this you will see snakes and most terrible beasts in myriads '.” A hun- 
dred of these snakes at any rate can be accounted for in the form of the 
“hundred-headed Echidna”, the “Viper”, which, the Underworld warden and 
keeper of Cerberus, Aeacus, subsequently tells Heracles, will tear at his 
innards, in punishment for his former theft of the dog ?. In Apuleius' tale of 
Cupid and Psyche, Psyche is directed by Venus to the banks of the Styx : 
“Lo! On the right bank and the left cruel serpents, their necks rampant, 
crawled forth from the holes in the crags, their eyes devoted to an unblink- 
ing vigil, their pupils undertaking a perpetual night-watch °.” That the wa- 
ters of the Styx should have been serpent-infested is implied also by a rare 
illustration of the Styx in humanoid form as she fights amongst the other 
gods in the north frieze of the Pergamene Gigantomachy: here she carries a 
hydria of her water around which a serpent coils *. What are all these snakes 
doing in the Underworld? 


Broader affinities between serpents and the Underworld 


A general explanation of their presence may be found in the fact that 
serpents were regarded (with some reason) as living in the earth and as be- 
ing of the earth. The relationship between the serpent and the earth was cel- 
ebrated most vigorously in the tales of the great ôpéxovtes or dragons of 
myth, most of whom had lived in deep caves, which are to be understood as 
appropriately up-scaled snake-holes. The Echidna herself, the great progen- 


*It is a pleasure to be writing on katábasis in Exeter, where R. J. Clark, later of the 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, penned his most valuable book on the subject 
(1979). 

1. Ar., Frogs, 142-143. 

2. Ar., Frogs, 473. 

3. Apul., Met., 6, 14. 

4. LIMC s.v. Styx 7 (where, however, the image is labeled “uncertain”); F. VIAN, 
Mary B. MOORE (1988), p. 267-268. 
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itrix of other dragons, Hesiod tells us, was borne by Ceto in a cave and in 
due course came to live in one of her own, perhaps the same one, “under a 
hollow rock" at the mysterious Arima. Ladon, the serpent of the Hesperides, 
is known principally for hanging in his tree the better to guard his golden 
apples, but the earliest literary reference to him comes again in Hesiod, who 
speaks of him guarding his golden apples “in his lair in the dark earth”. 
Python is found rampant before his cave-home on a pot of ca. 475-450 BCE 
(surviving now only in drawing). Ovid's Serpent of Ares lived in the cave 
that housed the spring of Dirce it guarded °. 


Indeed, serpents and dragons were regarded as being born of the earth. 
When interpreting an omen, Herodotus' Telmessians were to declare, “the 
snake (óqic) to be the child of the earth”, whilst centuries later Artemidorus 
was to observe that “the ópáxov itself is of the earth and makes its life 
within it" ^. The great ópákovteg of myth were often projected as the chil- 
dren of Earth. Earth is given as mother to, amongst other great serpents: 
Ladon ’, Python *, the Serpent of Ares °, the Serpent of Nemea "^, and the 
pet ópákov that Heracles deployed against the Nemean Lion ". 


The great dragon Typhon's relationship with (the) Earth is celebrated in 
many ways. He is a vigorous user of caves. In the Eumelian Titanomachy it 
appears that he lurked in a pit. The Typhon of Pindar was reared in the 
“much named" Cilician cave. The Typhon of Apollodorus and Nonnus used 
the Corycian Cave in Cilicia and perhaps a number of other caves too as 
places of concealment, alongside the ópáxotwa Delphyne. According to 
Solinus, the Corycian cave was actually Typhon's home ". Earth herself is 
already Typhon's mother in Hesiod, whilst Tartarus, “Hell”, the deepest 
place within the earth, is his father ^. Nonnus has a strikingly incestuous 
vignette of Typhon taking a rest: he lays himself out across his mother 
Earth, and she opens up her yawning cave-lairs for his viper-heads to glide 


5. Ceto and Echidna: Hes., Th., 295-305. Ladon: Hes., Th., 333-336. Python: LIMC 
s.v. Apollon, no. 993 = s.v. Leto, no. 29a = s.v. Python, no. 3 (ca. 475-50 BCE). Serpent 
of Ares: Ov., Met., 3, 28-38. 

6. Hdt., 1, 78, 3; Art., Oneir., 2, 13. 

7. Pisander of Camirus, FGrH 16 F 8; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 4, 1398. Earth also sent up 
the apples he famously guards: Pherec., F16-17 Fowler. 

8. Pind., fr. 55 S.-M.; Eur., 7. T., 1247; Ov., Met., 1, 438-40; Hyg., Fab., 140; Isid. 
Sev., Etym., 8, 11, 54. 

9. Eur., Phoen., 931. 

10. Stat., Theb., 5, 505. 

11. Phot., Bibl., cod. 190, 147b22-148. 

12. Fragment of the Eumelian Titanomachy at schol. Opp. Hal., 3, 16 (if genuine); 
Pind., Pyth., I, 17; Apoll., Bibl., 1, 6, 3; Nonn., Dion., I, 145-153, 163, 409-426; Solin., 
38, 7-8. 

13. Hes., Th., 820-822. 
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into . And just as Typhon emanates from the earth, so Zeus returns him to 
it: Hesiod and Pindar tell that Zeus hurled Typhon back into Tartarus, the 
latter being the first to locate the defeated Typhon beneath Etna "°. Manilius 
makes the nice point that Zeus drove Typhon back into his mother's womb 
with his thunderbolts '^. If he were able to tear himself up from his grave, 
tells Ovid, he would leave a broad gape through which daylight would flood 
in and terrify the shades of the dead '’. 


The Greeks’ heroes were powerful dead men housed, normally, in the 
earth, though they yet lived on and on occasion returned to the world of the 
living and interacted with it. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should 
often have been held to adopt the form of serpents '*. A few examples suf- 
fice. First, on a Tyrrhenian amphora of ca. 575-550 BCE a gigantic bearded 
serpent rises from the barrow of Amphiaraus and over the dead body of 
Eriphyle to threaten her son and murderer Alcmaeon with bared fangs, as he 
departs in a chariot °. Secondly, a serpent frequently appears in Greek hero- 
reliefs, where it serves as the symbol or the avatar of the hero. In the earliest 
variety of these reliefs, the hero or heroine is depicted as feeding the serpent 
from a kávOapoc, in what must be considered a form of auto-libation ?. The 
very first example, a relief of ca. 540 BCE from Laconian Chrysapha, is 
also the finest: worshippers bear offerings to a gigantic hero and heroine en- 
throned together, whilst a commensurately gigantic, bearded and carefully 
detailed serpent coils from underneath the throne, up over its back and 
around its top. The serpent is presumably heading for a drink from the large 
kävOapos the hero holds ?'. Thirdly, in Attica, heroes who had an even more 
particular affinity with the earth and who came to embody the soil of their 
native land for the Athenians could manifest themselves either as angui- 
pedes or as pure serpents. So it was with Cecrops, the first king of Attica, 
born of the earth, and often represented as an anguipede from the time of his 


14. Nonn., Dion., 2, 237-243. 

15. Hes., Th., 868; Pind., Pyth., I, 15-28. 

16. Manil., 2, 876-880. 

17. Ov., Met., 5, 346-358. 

18. C£. Jane HARRISON (1899); ID., (1912), p. 290-291; ID., (1922), p. 232-239, 
325-331; E. KÜSTER (1913), p. 62-72; Elpis MITROPOULOU (1977), p. 15-18; D. OGDEN 
(2013), p. 247-270. 

19. LIMC s.v. Erinys, no. 84 = s.v. Alkmaion, no. 3 (where illustrated) = E. GRABOW 
(1998), K103. 

20. Partial lists and discussions of the relevant items at Elpis MITROPOULOU (1977), 
p. 52-54, 63-66, 82-87; Gina SALAPATA (1993); EAD. (1997); EAD. (2006, with further 
lists noted at p. 541, n. 1); W. SCHULLER (2004). 

21. Berlin Pergamon Museum, no. 731 = Jane HARRISON (1912, p. 309, fig. 88) = 
Elpis MITROPOULOU (1977, p. 85 [9]) = ThesCRA (3, d, no. 100) = Gina SALAPATA 
(2006, fig. 3, with discussion at p. 542-547). 
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first emergence at the beginning of the fifth century BCE ?. And so it was 
with his partial doublet Erichthonius, sired when Hephaestus' seed fell upon 
the ground as he pursued Athene unsuccessfully. Erichthonius was 
sometimes represented as a humanoid baby, but at other times as a serpent 
or, from the second century AD, an anguipede ?. Fourthly, Diogenes 
Laertius, citing second- and first-century BCE sources, tells how Heraclides 
of Pontus aspired to be believed to have joined the gods after his death, and 
so ordered those loyal to him to replace his corpse surreptitiously with his 
pet ópákov as he was being carried out to burial. The serpent then 
obligingly crawled out before the assembled mourners ". And fifthly, 
Artemidorus ends his list of the things that snakes can symbolise in dreams 
with “heroes” and elsewhere tells that to dream of men turning into 
ópóákovteg signifies heroes, whilst to dream of women turning into 
ópáxovzeg signifies heroines ?. 


Serpents as guards in the Underworld 


To return to the generality of serpents found inhabiting the Underworld, 
they appear, most immediately, to serve as guards, keeping the ghosts in the 
Underworld, where they should be, but also keeping there the living foolish 
enough to enter it. This would be the natural role of Apuleius’ serpents of 
the Styx, whose vigilance is so emphatically expressed. Accordingly, in the 
lost tragedy Pirithous variously ascribed to Critias and Euripides, Pirithous 
was bound to a rock seat where he was guarded by "the gapes of 
ópókovrec" ?*. In an Underworld scene of ca. 325-300 BCE on a vase from 
Cerveteri Orpheus sits to play his lyre framed by the mirroring figures of an 
Erinys and the sharp-faced Etruscan death-demon Charun (a reflex of 
Charon), both of whom menace him with large snakes that wind around 


22. Cecrops' autochthony: e.g. Hermippus of Smyrna, F82 Wehrli = FGrH 1026 F3 
(ynyevijs); Apoll., Bibl., 3, 14 (adroy8œv). Cecrops as an anguipede: see LIMC s.v. Kek- 
rops, passim. For discussion see, above all, L. GOURMELEN (2004), esp. p. 123-124. 

23. The most important narratives of Erichthonius' birth are those of Amelesagoras 
FGrH 330 F1 = Antig. Caryst., Mirab., 12 and Apoll., Bibl., 3, 14, 6; B. E. POWELL 
(1906). For Ericthonius’ iconography see LIMC s.v. Erechtheus. For discussions see: 
B. E. POWELL (1906, with a convenient repertorium of sources at p. 56-86); P. BRULÉ 
(1987), p.13-79; L. GOURMELEN (2004), esp. p.329-340; Christiane SOURVINOU- 
INWOOD (2011), p. 24-134. 

24. Diog. Laert., V, 89-90 — Her. Pont., F16 Wehrli, incorporating fragments of De- 
metrius of Magnesia (1st BCE) and Hippobotus (ca. 200 BCE). 

25. Artem., Oneir., II, 13 (list), IV, 79 (heroes and heroines). 

26. Critias, Pirithous, hypothesis at 7rGF I, 171. 
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their upraised arms. They are determined, it seems, that he should not 
leave ”. 


Guarding was an appropriate job for a serpent, especially supernatural 
ones, as is clear from their guarding roles elsewhere in the Greek imagin- 
aire. Late antique scholars etymologised the word ópákcov with reference to 
dépkopat (aorist participle: ópakóv), thereby making the ópákov a “starer” 
in origin and by definition. Festus accordingly explained that serpents were 
great guardians of things, including treasure, because constantly watchful 
and awake, whilst Macrobius told that the serpent “was continuously watch- 
ful like the sun, which was why they were entrusted with the guarding of in- 
ner sancta (äôvta), oracles and treasuries” *. The sacred snake of the 
Athenian acropolis boasted the epithet “house-watcher” (oik-ovpdc 6œic), 
whilst Ladon, the Serpent of the Hesperides, rejoiced in the poetic epithets 
Qp-oupóg dis (“fore-watcher”) and knx-ovp6ç (“garden-watcher”) ?. In 
their canonical representations, Ladon and the Colchis 6päkæov resemble 
each other strongly in that they are both seen to hang in a tree to guard a 
golden treasure that is also lodged in the branches. But äpiotov pév 060p: 
in the great ópáxov-fight narratives of myth the ópákov is often cast as a 
guardian of a spring (a spring which of course itself emanates from the 
earth). In Euripides’ Phoenissae of 409 BCE Tiresias describes the Serpent 
of Ares as “overseer to the spring of Dirce", whilst the Chorus observes, 
“There was the guardian, the bloody, savage-minded ópóákov of Ares, 
watching over the flowing, fertile waters, its glancing pupils roaming in all 
directions" *°. Hyginus eventually tells us that the Serpent of Nemea was 
guardian (custos) to the spring of Langia; the closely associated phrases of a 
discontinuous fragment of Euripides' Hypsipyle of ca. 410-407 BCE 
indicate that the poet had already told us the same: "[...] a fountain is 
shaded [...] a ópóákov living nearby to it [...] with fierce gaze [...] shaking 


27. LIMC s.v. Charu(n), no. 101 = s.v. Erinys, no. 18; cf. also LIMC s.v. Charu(n), 
no. 10 (2nd BCE). 

28. With ópákov, dSpaKovtoc, compare dépKopa’s zero-grade aorist participle 
ópakóv, ópakóvtoc, though note the difference in accentuation. Ancient scholars on the 
etymology: Festus, De verb. signif., 67 M, 110 M; Porph., De abst., 3, 8; Macrob., 
Saturn., I, 20, 1-4; schol. Ar., Wealth, 733; Etym. Gud., Etym. Parv., Etym. Magn. s.v. 
ópáxov. The etymology is approved by, inter alios, P. CHANTRAINE (2009, s.v 
déprouu) and R. BEEKES (2010, s.v. Apékov); H. FRISK (1960-1972, s.v. ópákov) is 
sceptical. 

29. Ar., Lys., 758-759; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 1434; Euphorion, F148 Lightfoot. 

30. Eur, Phoen., 658-661 (ópákov, qóAa&, émwkonóv), 932 (Aipkns vapátov 
&níckonoc), with schol. ad 657; cf. [Plutarch], On Rivers, II, 1 (tov «pnvoqóXaka 
ôpéxovta). For images of the Serpent of Ares with its spring, see LIMC s.v. Kadmos I, 
nos. 13, 15, 17, 19-25. 
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its crest, fear of which [...] shepherds when quietly in [...] to do [...] to a 
woman everything happens [...] has come [...] not [...] a guard" *. 


If serpents were fabled for their guarding ability, so too, of course, were 
dogs, and we often find the two associated in this guarding role in the Un- 
derworld. In the Frogs again Aeacus exultantly declares to Heracles that he 
is securely confined: 

[...] but now you are gripped about the middle. Such are the things that hold 
you under guard: the black-hearted rock of the Styx and the crag of the 
Acheron, dripping with blood, the dogs of the Cocytus that course in circles, 
the hundred-headed Echidna, that will tear at your innards [...] *?. 
When Horace's witches Canidia and Sagana dig a trough in the erstwhile 
cemetery on the Esquiline in order to call up ghosts through it, “serpents 
and Underworld dogs" are to be seen wandering about. It is unclear from 
the allusive context whether these are espied down below as Priapus peers 
through the hole (as Lucian's Eucrates does in the case of the hole created 
by Hecate, discussed below), or whether we are to imagine that the 
creatures have emerged — presumably up through the hole — to wander about 
in the surface world *. 


The ultimate Underworld guard, warder of the ghosts, was of course the 
dog Cerberus *. Interestingly, in view of the associations between Under- 
world serpents and Underworld dogs, Cerberus too had a serpentine element 
from the beginning of his iconographic tradition, ca. 590 BCE *. On the 
tondo of a Laconian cup of ca. 560-550 BCE we find a Cerberus with three 
rows of serpents sprouting up and down along the length of his body, whilst 
others fringe his heads, and grow from the top of his heads too; his tail too 
consists, Chimaera-like, of a snake, in a motif that was to prove particularly 
successful in his subsequent tradition *. The Caeretan Eurystheus vase of 
530-520 BCE gives Cerberus a row of tiny snakes coiling the length of his 
heads, necks and front paws ”. A series of vases of ca. 510-480 BCE show a 
serpentless Cerberus emerging from the palace of Hades to meet Heracles 


31. Hyg., Fab., 74; Eur., Hyps., F754a TrGF = F18 Bond; cf. also Tiiia TrGF. For il- 
lustrations of the serpent with its spring, see LIMC s.v. Archemoros, no. 8 = s.v 
Hypsipyle, no. 3 = s.v. Nemea , no. 14 = s.v Septem, no. 13. 

32. Ar., Frogs, 469-473. 

33. Hor., Sat., 1, 8, 34-35. 

34. For Cerberus in general see: C. ROBERT (1920-1926, II, p. 483-488), S. EITREM 
(1921), N. ROBERTSON (1980), Valerie SMALLWOOD (1990). 

35. LIMC s.v. Herakles, no. 2553 (ca. 590-580 BCE). 

36. LIMC s.v. Herakles, no. 2605 — Maria PIPILI (1987, fig. 8). For the serpent-tail 
see also LIMC s.v. Herakles, no. 2554, 2560, 2571, 2579, 2588, 2595, 2600, 2603, 2604 
(ca. 530-25 BCE), 2605, 2614, 2628. 

37. LIMC s.v. Herakles, no. 2616. 
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accompanied by a separate large serpent **. Hecataeus, active during the 
Ionian Revolt of 500-494 BCE, rationalised Cerberus into a giant venomous 
serpent (óqic, 8päkœv) reared at Tainaron ?. The notion that Cerberus had 
an anguiform nature is integral to the myth that made him the creator of the 
poisonous aconite, when he slavered or vomited in terror over the formerly 
harmless local flora upon being dragged into the daylight for the first time 
by Heracles at the site of the future Heraclea Pontica *. 


Hesiod gives a clear statement of Cerberus’ role in containing the 
ghosts inside the Underworld: *He fawns and wags his tail and waggles 
both ears at those who are coming in, but he does not allow them to come 
out again, rather he keeps watch and he eats whomever he catches going 
outside the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone". Similarly, 
Seneca's Cerberus is possessed of ears so keen that he can even hear the 
silent ghosts as they try to flee. And Quintus Smyrnaeus' Cerberus is said to 
pen back the crowd of the dead in the murky pit“. Virgils Aeneid, 
anomalously within the tradition, gives us a Cerberus who guards the 
Underworld against intrusion from without. As Aeneas and the Sibyl pass 
before his cave on their way into Underworld, the Sibyl feeds Cerberus a 
pellet made of honey and drugged meal. The principal explanation of for 
this oddity is again to be found in Cerberus’ ópáxov nature, for the scene- 
type in which a wise woman drugs a fierce bestial guard is derived not from 
Cerberus’ own repertoire, but from those of other ópákovteg: it derives 
principally from Medea's drugging of the Dragon of Colchis so that Aeneas 
can steal the golden fleece it guards, and also from a less well-known 
tradition, reconstructable from vase images and from a passing reference by 
Virgil himself elsewhere in the Aeneid, that the Hesperides had drugged 
their dragon, Ladon, so that Heracles could steal his golden apples ?. The 
contrarian nature of Virgil’s words here is misunderstood by F. Graf and 


38. LIMC s.v. Herakles, no. 2562, 2563, 2565. 

39. Hecat., FGrH 1 F27 apud Paus., 3, 25; cf. also schol. Hes., Th., 311: “Some said 
that Cerberus was a ópákov, others a dog". After Hecataeus, a partially serpentine 
Cerberus is given by: Euphorion, F51 Powell = 71 Lightfoot; Verg., Georg., IV, 483 and 
Aen., 6, 417-425; Hor., Od., II, 13, 33-35; II, 19, 29-32; III, 11, 15-20; Sen., Herc. fur, 
782-829; Lucan, VI, 664-665; Apoll., Bibl., II, 5, 12. 

40. Xen., Anab., 6, 2, 2; Thphr., HP, 9, 16, 4-7 (cf. Strab. C543, Arrian, FGrH 156 
F76a); Herodotus of Heraclea, FGrH 31 F31; Euphorion, Xenios, F37 Powell = 41a 
Lightfoot; Nic., Alex., 13-15 (with schol. 13b); Diod. Sic., 14, 31, 3; Ov., Met., VII, 404- 
419; Pomp. Mel., I, 92; Sen., Ag., 859-860; Herc. fur., 46-62, 807-291; Dion. Per., 787- 
792 (with schol. and Eustathius ad loc.); First Vatican Mythographer, I, 57. 

41. Hes., Th., 767-774, recycled at Tzetzes on Lycophr., Alex., 699; Sen., Herc. fur., 
782-829; Quint. Smyr., VI, 261-268. Cf. also Eur., Alc., 360-362 and Soph. OC, 1568- 
1573. 

42. Virg., Aen., VI, 417-425. 
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Sarah Iles Johnston, who take the defence of the Underworld from intrusion 
from outside to have been Cerberus’ primary function ?. (If one accepts the 
contention of Stamatia Dova in this volume that Heracles' battle against 
Geryon should be seen as a metaphorical katábasis, with his cattle serving 
as metaphorical souls, then we must salute Geryon's dog, killed by Heracles 
in the fight, as a metaphorical guardian of souls in turn. He is none other 
than Cerberus' brother Orth(r)us; as the lesser brother he usually sports just 
two dog-heads in his iconographic tradition, whilst his serpentine element is 
confined to his Chimaera-like tail) ^. 


It is possible that the earliest serpentine guard of the Underworld is to 
be found at the end of the Odyssey's Nékyia. Here Odysseus finally 
abandons his consultation of the ghosts, which has mutated in mid course 
into a katábasis as he wanders around within the Underworld to see its 
notable sights, when he is overtaken by a sudden fear: “The pallor-inducing 
fear began to seize me, that dread Persephone might send for me a head of a 
Gorgon, a terrible monster, up out of Hades” “. In some ways these lines are 
mystifying, but context at least demands that the arrival of the Gorgon-head 
would kill, or effectively kill, Odysseus and therefore retain him in Hades 
forever, for all that, as the expression indicates, he is currently on the living- 
side of its threshold. In this way, the Gorgon-head might be construed as 
performing a function closely akin to that of guarding Hades, and ensuring 
that none escape from it. So far so good, though there might be a slight 
uncertainty here as to whether, for the author of these lines, the Gorgon- 
head was already a snaky one. The detached Gorgon-heads of the artistic 
record, found from ca. 675 BCE, only turn their hair to snakes by the end of 
the seventh century, which is a little late for the Odyssey “. However, one of 
the two earliest representations of full-bodied Gorgons, a Proto-Attic 
amphora of ca. 675-650 BCE, gives its curiously wasp-bodied Gorgons 
front-facing cauldron-like heads, seemingly inspired by yopyôveia, and 
from these we find snake-heads already sprouting. The date of this vase 
better suits later estimates for the poem's effective date of composition, but, 


43. F. GRAF, Sarah Iles JOHNSTON (2007), p. 112. 

44. For Orthus, see Hes., Th., 287-294, 306-309, 326-327; Stes., S7-87 SLG/ 
Campbell (with Page [1973]); Pind., 7st/., I, 13-15, with schol.; Palaeph., 39; Apoll., 
Bibl., 2, 5, 10; Quint. Smyr., VI, 252-254; Serv. on Virg., Aen., VII, 662; VIII, 300; 
schol. Plat., Tim., 24e. For images of him with snake tail see LIMC s.v. Orthros I, s.v. 
Geryoneus, no. 8, 16. 

45. Hom., Od., XI, 633-635. 

46. LIMC s.v. Gorgo, no. 1-79. For yopyovetov and Gorgon iconography in general 
see, inter multos alios, A.FURTWANGLER (1886-1890), Ingrid KRAUSKOPF, 
S.-C. DAHLINGER (1988, esp. p. 316-319 for the earliest material), M. H. JAMESON 
(1990), D. OGDEN (2008), p. 24-66. 
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more the point, leaves open the possibility that full-bodied Gorgons and 
yopyoveta alike might have been imagined — optionally — to incorporate 
serpents from the point of their genesis *”. 


Serpents as tormentors in the Underworld 


Also, as Aeacus implies of the Echidna, Underworld serpents 
participate more actively in the punishment of the wicked. We find another 
example in the case of Ixion, one of the grands criminels subject to eternal 
punishment in the Underworld (he falsely boasted that he had slept with 
Hera). Canonically, he was punished by being tied to a fiery wheel **. The 
First Vatican Mythographer, writing as late, alas, as the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries AD, offers a garbled account of his punishment, one clearly 
influenced by the more famous punishment of Sisiphus, but the account 
contains an interesting detail: “He was condemned ever to roll a wheel 
entwined with serpents up a mountain in the Underworld" ?. One might 
dismiss the reference to snakes as a late fantasy, were it not for the fact that 
the *Ixion vase" of ca. 330-310 BCE shows Ixion bound to the spokes and 
the rim of fiery wheel by snakes; furthermore, the tongues of flame that lick 
at Ixion from around the wheel are clearly drawn in such a way as to 
resemble snake-heads. Here the snakes seem to be concerned with guarding 
and punishing alike ®. 

In their role as tormentors, the serpents align nicely with two related 
semi-anguiform, Underworld-based entities, Hecate and the Erinyes. The 
earliest identifiable image of Hecate, which is also the earliest identifiable 
image of the Erinyes, is an eloquent one. It appears on a black-figure 
lekythos of ca. 470 BCE. Here, in what is evidently an Underworld scene, 
Hecate consists of a pair of dog-heads in front, a maiden in the middle and a 
massive coiling serpent in the rear (the overall configuration is similar to 
Scylla's canonical form). Her dogs are devouring a tiny dead man, soul or 


47. LIMC s.v. Perseus, no. 151. 

48. The Ixion myth: Pind., Pyth., II, 21 (with schol.); Diod. Sic., IV, 769; Apoll., 
Epit., 1, 20; Hyg., Fab., 62; Serv. on Virg., Aen., VI, 286; Lact. Plac. on Stat., Theb., IV, 
539; schol. Eur., Phoen., 1185 (NB for the fire); schol. Hom. Od., XXI, 303; schol. Ap. 
Rhod., Arg., III, 62. 

49. First Vatican Mythographer, I, 14. 

50. LIMC s.v. Ixion, no. 15 (ca. 330-310 BCE); cf. no. 18. See Erika SIMON (1955), 
Catherine LOCHIN (1990). 
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ghost between them, each pulling on an arm ?'. She can find the same form 
still at the other end of antiquity, in Lucian's late second-century AD 
Philopseudes. Here Eucrates tells how he encountered Hecate one day in the 
woods: 


I saw a fearsome woman approaching me, almost half a stadium's length 
high [...] Below the waist she had a snake-foot; above it she resembled a 
Gorgon, so far as concerns the look in her eyes and her terrible appearance, I 
mean. Instead of hair, writhing snakes fell down in curls around her neck, 
and some of them coiled over her shoulders. 
He goes on to explain that the goddess' dogs, by whose barking her arrival 
was anticipated, were “taller than Indian elephants [...] similarly black and 
shaggy, with dirty, matted hair". Eucrates was able to avert the visitation 
with a magic ring. As he activated it, “Hecate stamped on the ground with 
her snake-foot and created a huge chasm, as deep as Tartarus. Presently, she 
jumped into it and was gone". Eucrates was then able to peer into the 
Underworld before the chasm closed behind her ?. In this form of Hecate 
we note again the emphatic bond between serpents and dogs in the context 
of the Underworld. 


For both Aeschylus and Euripides, the Underworld-dwelling Erinyes 
are strongly serpent-associated or are indeed are actually she-serpents in 
themselves ?. As to the latter, Aeschylus applies the word dpéKatva, “she- 
serpent", directly to them ™. Euripides applies the phrase “she-serpent of 
Hades" (Atdov ópákatvo) to an individual Erinys that is also said to possess 
plural mouths of terrible vipers (£yióvoi) that breathe both fire and murder- 
blood *; Euripides also describes them as a group as ópakovtóóeig kópa, 
“serpent-like maidens” °°. In art the Erinyes are typically depicted as 
maidens running in pursuit, winged, with a serpent at each hand (gripped in 
it or coiling around the forearm), or coiling around their head, or both *’. On 


51. LIMC s.v. Erinys, no. 7 — s.v. Hekate, no. 95. For early literary references to 
Hecate in anguiform aspect see Ar., F515 K-A (“Hecate of the earth rolling coils of 
snakes") and Soph. F535 TrGF (“garlanded with oak and the twisted coils of savage 
dpaxovtec”). For Hecate in general see J. HECKENBACH (1912), M. F. NOUVEAU-PIOBB 
(1961), Deborah BOEDEKER (1983), Haiganuch SARIAN (1992), T. LAUTWEIN (2009). 

52. Luc., Philops., 22, 24, with discussion at D. OGDEN (2007), p. 161-170. 

53. On the Erinyes in general see Jane HARRISON (1899) and (1922, p. 213-256); 
Elpis MITROPOULOU (1977), p. 43-44; M. JUNGE (1983); Haiganuch SARIAN (1986); 
A. HENRICHS (1994); H. LLOYD-JONES (1990); Maria Lucia SANCASSANO (1997), 
p. 159-186. The Erinyes’ connection with the Underworld: Hom., //., XIX, 259-260; cf. 
Aesch., Eum., 264-268. 

54. Aesch., Eum., 128. 

55. Eur., I. T., 285-290. 

56. Eur., Or., 256. 

57. See LIMC s.v. Erinys, passim. 
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the second image of the Erinyes to survive, another Attic lekythos, this one 
dated to ca. 460-50 BCE, an elegant winged Erinys runs, holding her 
serpent-entwined arms out in front of her, with a third serpent coiling 
around her head. The vase's legend has been read as éo0etov and construed 
as a dual imperative addressed by the humanoid maiden to the pair of 
serpents she holds out before her, “Devour!” *. And, like Hecate, the 
Erinyes too have canine affinities alongside their serpentine ones: Aes- 
chylus calls them “dogs like Hecate" and Euripides calls them “dog- 
faced" ?.. In the liad and Aeschylus’ Eumenides, the Erinyes are already en- 
actors of vengeance, particularly that of the dead, and particularly that of 
those killed by kin ©. Accordingly they exhibit a close affinity with the dead 
heroes that manifest themselves in the form of serpents, although the precise 
nature of this relationship is controversial. Jane Harrison indeed saw them 
as evolving out of tomb-serpents. She surely offers a case to answer, but her 


view has not found favour with more recent scholars $'. 


Trophonius 


The notion that one should expect to encounter snakes above all as one 
descended into the Underworld is best encapsulated in two lines of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds. As Strepsiades is being pushed into Socrates’ 
@povtiotiptov, he exclaims: “Give me a honeycake first, as I’m as terrified 
as if descending into Trophonius’ hole” 9. The honeycake, as we learn from 
many subsequent sources, is to be given to the serpents that one could ex- 
pect to encounter in Trophonius’ hole, whatever their existential status (real 


58. LIMC s.v. Erinys I; discussion at Haiganuch SARIAN (1986), p. 841. 

59. Aesch., Choeph., 924; Eur., Or, 260. 

60. For the Erinyes as pursuers of family vengeance see Hom., //., IX, 453-456, 571- 
572; XV, 204; XXI, 412-414; Hes., Th., 183-185, 472. 

61. Jane HARRISON (1899, p. 214-217), who is followed by E. KÜSTER (1913, p. 62- 
72), but opposed by Haiganuch SARIAN (1986, p. 840-841) who regards the Erinyes’ 
serpents more loosely as symbolic of the chthonic and, like their branches, of fertility 
and T. GANTZ (1993), p. 526, 679. Note Aesch. Sev, 978-979, where "shade of 
Oedipus" is in direct apposition to “black Erinys": nótvià T’ Oiüinov oki, / uéAow' 
"Epwoc. 

62. Ar., CI., 507-508. Prior, probably, to the Clouds was Cratinus’ Trophonius, of 
which F241 K-A refers to “pareias snakes”. Cratinus died between 423 and 421 BCE. 
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snakes at any rate could not eat honey cakes) and whatever their relation- 
ship to Trophonius himself ©. 


Trophonius’ hole suggests another possible affinity between serpents 
and the Underworld. For Plato the Underworld was a desperately confusing 
place to negotiate, its darkness aside: it was latticed by “many forks and 
crossroads” *, The principal group of Orphic gold leaves (L1-8 in the 
Bernabé - Jiménez edition) implies the same, with their hectoring 
instructions to their initiate-bearers always to turn right as they enter the 
Underworld 9. Now Philostratus tells that those who descended into 
Trophonius’ hole were sent up again by it onto the surface at different 
points, some nearby, others far away. Although most emerged at least within 
the borders of Boeotia, some emerged beyond Locri and Phocis. Apollonius 
of Tyana emerged with his companions at Aulis ©. Travelling in the other 
direction, Lucian tells us how Menippus contrived to emerge out of 
Trophonius’ hole after penetrating the Underworld that same day in 
Babylon *'. One is given the idea that the Underworld's internal pathways 
have an ever-shifting and spatially unstable relationship with each other, 
like the staircases in Hogwart's 9. So the suggestion I would like to make, 
albeit one that confessedly lies far beyond the possibility of proof, is that 
there subsisted a significant affinity between the snakes and their 
ambiguous, switch-back style of travel on the one hand and the labyrinthine, 
deceptive and possibly even mobile paths of the Underworld. 


Blowing out and sucking in: ópóákovrzc and äopvot 


Apdxovtses and other serpents famously pumped out a noxious breath 
into the air (this in addition to their ability to breathe forth fire). Hesiod tells 
of Typhon, even after his confinement back in the ground: “From Typhon is 
the wet might of the blowing winds" *?. Hyginus’ Lernean Hydra “had such 
power in her poison that she could kill men just by breathing on them. And 


63. Large questions, which cannot be addressed here. For the honey-cakes given to 
the snakes of Trophonius’ hole, see: Hsch. s.v. uayidec; Etym. Magn. s.v. Bodv, payic. 
Schol. Ar., CL, 508a has the aetiological tale of Saon of Acraephnium’s discovery of the 
hole, in which he encounters its snakes and gives them honey-cakes. Texts and inscrip- 
tions bearing upon the oracle of Trophonius and its cult are catalogued at A. SCHACHTER 
(1981-1994, III, p. 66-89), but his interpretation of the material is often eccentric. For 
discussion see above all P. BONNECHERE (2003). 

64. Plat., Phd., 108a. 

65. A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008). For the importance of 
turning right, cf. D. OGDEN (20102). 

66. Apollonius: Philostr., Life of Apollonius, VIII, 19. 

67. Luc., Menip., IX and XXII. 

68. For a more expansive development of this idea, see D. OGDEN (2010b). 

69. Hes., Th., 861-862, 869-871; cf. Aesch., Ag., 656. 
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if anyone passed by her whilst she was asleep, he would breathe in her 
tracks and perish in an even greater torment” ”. Horace's Cerberus has a 
“three-tongued mouth that emits a foul breath and swims in gore”: the three 
tongues salute at once Cerberus’ three dog heads and also his serpentine 
nature, the triple tongue being a commonplace of the ancient serpent "'. 


This striking capacity invited comparison with äopvot, the supposedly 
“birdless” entrances to the Underworld, in the forms of both lakes and 
caves, that emitted such noxious mephitic gases that they killed the birds 
that flew over, or deterred them from doing so. The term and the concept of 
the &opvog originated in a folk etymology of "Aopvoc, the Hellenised 
version of the name of Lake Avernus in Campania, the Underworld entrance 
and oracle of the dead at which Virgil’s Aeneas famously descends: à-, 
“without”, and ópvic, “bird” ?. The sulphurous fumaroles of the Phlegraean 
(‘Fiery’) Fields that surrounded the lake then offered a convenient 
explanation as to how it could deter birds or kill those that overflew it. 
Hence Virgil's description of the Underworld entrance there: 


There was a cave, deep and huge with yawning gape, rocky, protected by a 
black lake and the darkness of woods, over which no birds could make jour- 
ney on the wing without harm. Such was the exhalation that poured forth 
from the black jaws (fauces) and was borne to the curving heavens above ^. 


From Avernus the term &opvoc was extended to other lake-entrances to the 
Underworld, and thence again to cave-entrances to the Underworld, 
mephitic or otherwise "*. 


In the Metamorphoses Ovid draws a direct analogy between the Serpent 
of Ares’ maw and an Underworld entrance belching out its fatal fumes: it 
has a “breath of poison fatal with the corruption" which, “emanating black 
from its Stygian mouth, infects the corrupted airs” ^. In light of this, we can 


70. Hyg., Fab., XXX, 3. 

71. Hor., Od., III, 11, 15-20. For the triple tongue, see, e.g., Ov., Met., III, 34 (Ser- 
pent of Ares); Stat., Theb., I, 565 (Python). 

72. Virg., Aen., VI (passim). 

73. Virg., Aen., VI, 237-241. This etymology is probably already implicit in Soph., 
F748 TrGF / Pearson, which describes an Italian oracle of the dead (vexvopavteiov) as 
*birdless" (äopvog). See D. OGDEN (2001), p. 25-28, 61-74. 

74. "Aopvog lakes: Ampsanctus (Cic., On Div., I, 36; Pliny, NH, II, 208; Serv. on 
Aen., VII, 563), the Acherusian lake (Pliny, NH, IV, 1; Paus., IX, 30, 6; Hyg., Fab., 88), 
Tartessos (schol. Ar., Fr, 475), Babylon (Python, 7rGF 91 F1, Agen; cf. Luc., Menip., 
IX), Sarmatians (Her. Ponti., F128ab Wehrli). Aopvos caves: Thymbria (Strab., C636), 
Hierapolis (Strab., C629-30, Cass. Dio, 68, 27; Damasc., Life of Isidore at Phot., Bibl., 
cod. 242 $13), Potniai (Paus., IX, 8, 3; Stat., Theb., II, 32-57), Indian Aornos (Phil., Life 
of Apoll., II, 10). For these and further examples, see D. OGDEN (2001), p. 25-27, 45, 62 
and (2010), esp. p. 104-117. 

75. Ov., Met., III, 28-98, with 49 and 75-76 for the poisonous breath. 
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see that Virgil's description of Avernus with its “black jaws" had already 
saluted the affinity between the ópákov and the äopvos from the other side. 


Of particular interest here is Silius Italicus’ exuberant retelling of the 
battle of Atilius Regulus and his troops against the massive 120-foot serpent 
of the river Bagrada (Medjerda) in Africa during the First Punic War. They 
overcome it with the latest military hardware: ballistas, torsion catapults and 
falarica-missiles (one thinks of B-movies in which the USA defeats invad- 
ing aliens from outer space with nuclear missiles). This tale is the one strik- 
ing exception to the rule that the Romans loved to retell Greek dragon-slay- 
ing stories, but were disinclined to develop new ones of their own "^. The 
dismally dark cave in which Silius’ Bagrada serpent lives is explicitly com- 
pared to an Underworld entrance. It twists below the earth from a Styx-like 
grove unpenetrated by the sun (shades here also of Lucan's description of 
the cave in which Erictho performs her necromantic reanimation). As the 
serpent breathes forth its terrible blasts from the cave, the sound of 
Cerberus’ howling can be heard within it, and the shades seem to be coming 
out of the Underworld ”. 


And just as birds could fall victim to the noxious fumes of the äopvos, 
so they could to the noxious fumes of the serpent. Silius’ Bagrada serpent 
emits pungent exhalations that suffocate birds in the sky that then drop for it 
to devour *. Such a motif was presumably already old by the age of Lucan, 
who varies it by having Medusa drops birds out of the sky by petrifying 
them ^. 


Serpents could also deploy their devastating breath in reverse: that 1s, 
they could suck down prodigiously, a notion no doubt justified by observa- 
tion of the way in which snakes swallow down their prey whole. Pliny men- 
tions massive Indian serpents that can suck down deer and bulls whole. But 
the motif is most often associated with the devouring of birds, which brings 
us back again to the realm of the Gopvoc. Pliny again knows of the terrible 
serpents around the river Rhyndacus in Pontus that can suck birds out of the 
air, however high and fast they are flying ®. The poet Lucan describes his 
African dracones as constrictors that suck down air and take in birds with 
it", Aelian speaks of an interesting variation on this technique in his own 


76. Sil. Ital., VI, 140-293. 

77. Sil. Ital., VI, 146-150, 174-180. On the Silius text generally see E. L. BASSET 
(1955) and F. SPALTENSTEIN (1986, ad loc.). 

78. Sil. Ital., VI, 157-159; the connection is noted by F. SPALTENSTEIN (1986, on VI, 
146). 

79. Lucan, IX, 649-653. 

80. Pliny, NH, VIIL, 36-37. Megasthenes is cited for India, Metrodorus for the 
Rhyndacus. 

81. Lucan, IX, 727-733. 
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account of the ôpékovtes of the river Rhyndacus. They support themselves 
on their coils, raise their necks aloft into the sky, and breathe out a breath 
that actively attracts birds into their mouths and which is said to operate like 
the iynx-wheel used in the magic of erotic attraction ®. 


In this respect too we find another striking parallel in the actions of Un- 
derworld entrances and aornoi. Most germanely, Philostratus’ description of 
the workings of the cleft on the Indian Aornos mountain suggests a similar 
mode of action: it “draws” birds into itself (étionouevov) ?. Other Under- 
world entrances could suck people into themselves. Seneca tells of a down- 
ward wind that draws people into the cave mouth at Tainaron, a wind that 
resembles the remorseless waves of the sea that drive ships on *. Pausanias 
tells of a wind or torrent that sucks consulters into the inner cave of 
Trophonius ?. Plutarch's mysterious story of Strato and Callisthenes, the 
competing suitors for the hand of Aristoclea, seems to imply that 
Trophonius' cave sucked Callisthenes into itself so that he could be with his 
dead beloved in the Underworld *. The drawing-power of Underworld 
entrance and serpent are seemingly assimilated in Aelian's description of the 
sacred ópákov of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium. By the power of its breath this 
serpent drew through its grove and into its deep underground lair the 
blindfolded virgins that carried offerings for it *’. 


Conclusion 


The ancient Underworld was infested with serpents. Their primary 
functions were to be symbolic of the depths of the earth, to guard the ghosts 
and keep them penned in, and, where appropriate, to torment them. But in 
some contexts and in some ways, the Underworld was, metaphorically at 
any rate, a serpent in itself. 


Daniel OGDEN 
University of Exeter 
D.Ogden@exeter.ac.uk 
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LES DESSOUS DE LA KATABASIS : 
effets spéciaux et machineries ? 


L'homme grec en sait beaucoup sur la machine '. 
(Jean-Claude BEAUNE) 


S’interroger sur la question du recours à des effets spéciaux et à des ma- 
chineries, auxiliaires potentiels des cérémonies mantiques et mystériques, 
commande de faire sienne la formule dont usa J. M. Pailler lorsqu'il abor- 
dait l'histoire du Mundus de Cérés à Rome : 

Il peut paraitre aventureux, paradoxal, périlleux en tous cas, de vouloir [...] 
[se référer] à l'un des rites et des sanctuaires les moins élucidés de 
l'Ancienne Rome °. 

Dans le contexte des cultes démétriaque, dionysiaque et trophoniaque 
toutefois, la conjecture, tenue méme pour une certitude au tournant des 
XIX^-XX* siècles, n'a cessé d'avoir ses partisans. Depuis les travaux du 
comte Goblet D'Alviella, en 1903, archéologues et historiens des religions 
ont successivement admis l'intervention de « machineries assez compli- 
quées », d'« effets de théátre », notamment dans les spectacles télestiques 
du sanctuaire éleusinien de Déméter ?. Les spéculations, toutefois, font réfé- 
rence au machinisme scénique qu'exigeait la présentation des mimes sacrés 
dans le Télestérion, mais aucunement à l'organisation d'un parcours 
hypochthonien. C’est ailleurs, entre le Ploutonion et les constructions sou- 
terraines adossées à l'enceinte Nord-Est, mises au jour par Lenormant, que 


1. J.-C. BEAUNE (2002), p. 70. 

2. J.-M. PAILLER (1988), p. 414. 

3. A. VAN DALE (1700) ; M. DE FONTENELLE (1742), p. 541 ; J. J. BARTHELEMY 
(1788), p.298-299; A. BOUCHÉ-LECLERCQ (2003), p.323-327; J.F. MICHAUD, 
L. B. MICHAUD (1833), p. 541 ; P. BOYANCÉ (1960-1961), cité dans R. TURCAN (1972), 
p.17, n. 1; E. GOBLET D'ALVIELLA (1903), p. 47 ; C. LENORMANT (1861), p. 13; 
ID. (1892), p.576; P.FOUCART (1914) p.404; G.MEAUTIS (1940) p.481; 
A. J. FESTUGIERE (1954), p. 93-95 ; Ch. PICARD (1958), p. 85 ; R. J. CLARK (1968) ; 
R. TURCAN (1972), p. 17 ; O. DE CAZANOVE (1983), p. 107-111. 
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dut s’effectuer l’itinéraire, particulièrement erratique et anxiogène, évoqué 
dans les sources antiques *. 


Contrairement à l'histoire topographique et architecturale d'Éleusis qui 
a été réécrite sur la base des vestiges conservés, les silences de l'archéologie 
impliquent de fonder le questionnement relatif aux autres sanctuaires cata- 
batiques sur les témoignages de la littérature antique. Échelonnées entre le 
V s. av. et le III? apr. J.-C., les sources se laissent classer selon deux catégo- 
ries dont on doit garder en mémoire les spécificités : des témoignages docu- 
mentaires, d'une part, d'ordre historique, géographique et périégétique ^. 
Des récits de fiction, d'autre part, comiques ^, « mystériosophiques » ?, 
eschatologiques *, dont l'action est soit localisée dans un sanctuaire réel, 
soit allusive aux péripéties rituelles qui le caractérisent. Tel parait étre le cas 
de la parodie de la consultation trophoniaque des Nuées d' Aristophane et du 
récit de l'apnée cataleptique — une mort clinique que l'on qualifie 
aujourd'hui d'« expérience de mort imminente » (EMI) - de Thespésios 
dans le De sera numinis uindicta de Plutarque ?. 


Seuls parmi ces sources, le sénatus-consulte instruisant le procès relatif 
au scandale des Bacchanales, qui éclata à Rome en 186 avant notre ère, et la 
description des sanctuaires lébadéens, au livre IX de la Périégèse que 
Pausanias a consacré à la Béotie répondent, a priori, aux critéres de fac- 
tualité et d'authenticité essentiels aux relations documentaires. Le constat a 
pour conséquence de centrer la problématique sur les deux sites antiques 
qu'évoquent ces témoignages, à savoir le Bacanal du Lucus Stimulae et 
l'oracle de Trophonios. Il serait toutefois réducteur de hiérarchiser le degré 
de fiabilité des sources littéraires en fonction de leur genre : la description 
peut se révéler ambigué ; le récit fictif receler des renseignements sur des 
procédures réelles. Ainsi, Pausanias, qui avait prétendu ne pas tenir de 
seconde main les informations qu'il livre sur le rituel trophoniaque, ne 
confesse-t-il pas les avoir déduit de l'observation des catébastes ? Puis, 
comme pour se raviser, les devoir à sa propre expérience '^ ? L’allégation 


4. E. LIPPOLIS (2009, p. 188-189) sur le caractère éprouvant de cette initiation : le 
Rhéteur Aristide, cf. note 28. 

5. Tite-Live, XXXIX, 13, 9-13 ; Strab., IX, 38 ; Max. Tyr, VIII, 2 ; Paus., IX, 5-14. 

6. Parodie du rituel trophoniaque: Ar, Nuées, v.254 à 820 (citation chez 
P. BONNECHERE [2003], Annexe 2, p. 343) ; Luc., Mén., XXII ; D.M., X. 

7. Formule de U. BIANCHI (2006), p. 14. Plut., De gen. Socr., 590B-C ; Philstr., V. 
Ap., VIII, 9. 

8. Nourris d'images platoniciennes, ils s'apparentent à la tradition apocalyptique, 
voir H. D. BETZ (1983), p. 595 ; A. TIMOTIN (2012). 

9. J. N. BREMMER (2002), p. 87-103. 

10. Paus., IX, 39, 14 : « Je n’écris pas par ouï-dire, mais pour avoir vu les autres et 
pour avoir moi-même consulté Trophonios ». 
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que certains exégétes n'ont pas hésité à mettre en doute rend en partie 
compte des non-dits du périégéte ". Le fait que Plutarque ait été, en re- 
vanche, l'auteur d'un traité intitulé H sic Tpopwviov katéBaocic, confère 
une crédibilité aux deux dialogues des Moralia, le De genio Socratis et le 
De sera. Celle-ci est d'autant mieux fondée que la bonne connaissance 
qu'avait le moraliste du rituel trophoniaque lui venait de son frére Lamprias, 
lequel fut en charge des activités du sanctuaire oraculaire ". 


Cité par Tite-Live, au livre XXXIX de l'Histoire romaine, le sénatus- 
consulte fait, à vrai dire, figure d'unicum. L'extrait du procès verbal recèle, 
en effet, l'unique mention avérée de l'usage de la mécanique dans la ciné- 
tique d'un parcours chthonien : 


On dit « saisis par les dieux » les gens liés à des machines qui les arrachent, 
loin des regards, vers des antres cachés 1 

Aux yeux des exégètes, et quand bien méme le consul Postumius se 
serait-il évertué à multiplier les actes d'accusation visant à diffamer le 
clergé étrusco-campanien chargé du culte, l'allusion à un « dispositif méca- 
nique » catabatique ne fait aucun doute. Robert Turcan jugeait que l'usage 
de telles machines n'avait « rien de révolutionnaire », voire méme « rien 
que d'hellénistique ». Olivier Cazanove, qui constatait la « brutalité » de la 
descente mystérique, demeure cependant le seul commentateur de l'arrét sé- 
natorial à s'étre interrogé sur la nature de l'«étrange machinerie » du 
Bacanal qu'il a, sans pour autant privilégier un engin particulier, apparentée 
à l'organologie scénique du théâtre ". 

Briévement évoquée au chapitre 39 du livre IX de la Périégèse, la 
katäBaois chez Trophonios ($ 11) fait suite à la description, fort détaillée, 
de l'architecture (8 9 et 10) P. Désireux d'éluder l'aspect spirituel de la ca- 
tabase pour ne s'en tenir qu'à ses aspects factuels, Pausanias n'a rien révélé 


11. A. KALKMANN (1886, p. 273-274 : Aber an seiner Beschreibung hafiet zu dick 
der Staub seiner Bibliothek), n'excluait pas un travail de compilation d'aprés ses de- 
vanciers, Dicéarque et Plutarque ; P. JAL (1979), p. 130, n. 16 : « Pausanias se réfère à 
des on-dit et son récit est ... confus » ; Maria PRETZLER (2007), p. 42 ; p. 103, n. 66. 
Plongé dans l'obscurité (Plut., De genio, 590B, 22 ; Luc., Mén., XI), il parait peu pro- 
bable que Pausanias ait eu les moyens d'évaluer correctement les dimensions de l'édi- 
fice souterrain. 

12. Plut., De defectu, 413D. 

13. Tite-Live, XXXIX, 13 : Raptos a diis homines dici, quos machinae illigatos ex 
conspectu in abditos specus abripiant. 

14. O. DE CAZENOVE (1983). 

15. Description du premier espace chthonien dont les dimensions sont probablement 
erronées : W. K. C. GUTHRIE (1956), p. 151, note 2. Tel Paul Émile (Tite-Live, L, XLV, 
27, 2), Pausanias se serait-il borné à l'observer depuis l'orifice ménagé sur l'aire, « par 
où les usagers de l'oracle descendent » ? 
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des procédures qui se déroulaient dans l'antre . La relation, de fait, 
s’interrompt abruptement au niveau de l’Édapos, la plate-forme 
intermédiaire que le consultant atteignait au moyen d’une échelle amovible, 
laquelle séparait la salle en cul-de-four (le xpiBavos) du siège de la 
consultation oraculaire (uavteïov). Étendu, pieds en avant, le catébaste s’y 
insinuait dans une ouverture, le otójuov, dont on sait qu'elle était, « petite », 
« resserrée », telle un « trou de serrure » '’. Il était aussitôt « entraîné, [...] 
de la maniére dont le plus fort et le plus rapide des flux soustrairait un 
homme prisonnier d'un vortex » (avtika ÉpEAKdOON [...] bonep notapuv ó 
puéyiotog kai ŒOKVTOTOG ovovósOévta nò Sivng ATOKPUWYELEV  «üv- 
&vOponov) |’. Sans explicitement mentionner le recours à un mécanisme, 
Pausanias fait intervenir dans le transport du consultant vers l'antre 
l'énergie d'une puissance, extérieure à la salle souterraine. Rien pour autant 
n'est dit du phénomène ni de l'emplacement du otópiov, pourtant dé- 
terminant pour la restitution de l'orientation posturale du consultant dans la 
spatialité — supposant soit une chute verticale dans l'antre, si l'orifice était 
ménagé dans le sol ; soit une descente en oblique, suivant la déclivité d'un 
boyau latéral, s'il se situait dans la paroi de la chambre voûtée "° (pl. 1). 
Sauf à se fracasser contre le boyau, la position prétée au consultant, préala- 
blement étendu sur le sol, exclut la progression à la verticale. Mais il n'est 
pas impossible que l'incohérence de la posture évoquée dans les sources ne 
résulte d'une confusion entre deux moments successifs de la catabase, 
l'installation dans le o1ójuov (laquelle devait, en cas d'appareillage, requérir 
l'assistance du personnel religieux) et l'incubation mantique ”. 


Référence obligée depuis la Renaissance, la relation de Pausanias n'a 
pas manqué de semer la perplexité. Et il n'est pas jusqu'aux contradicteurs 
du machinisme qui n'aient constaté que le phénomène de l’attraction de- 
meurait inexpliqué. Laissant le champ libre aux hypothèses, le passage a, 


16. Qu'il ait été lui-même ou que ce soient les catébastes qui aient été contrólé(s) 
par le clergé et tenu(s) au silence. Sur ces contróles : H. W. PARKE (1967), p. 128 ; 
P. BONNECHERE (2002), p. 180-181 ; Ip. (2003), p. 232. 

17. Xvevóg : Max. Tyr, VII, 2 ; taneivéc, kAeiüpiag: Luc., D. mort, X et Mén., 
XXII. 

18. Paraphrase de la scholie 508c aux Nuées (W.J.KOSTER, Scholia in 
Aristophanem [1974], p. 301) : « les genoux installés sur la bouche, les mystes sont arra- 
chés (äpräGo) par certains souffles (nvevuätov) et emportés sous terre ». Philstr., V. Ap., 
VIII, 19 : verbe émonüo « aspirer vers le bas ». 

19. Restitutions de A. VAN DALE (1700) et de N. D. PAPAZACHIS (1981) dont je 
donne des dessins personnels (Pl. 1). 

20. Caractérisée par la position étendue, l'incubation est, outre £&ykavakAí(vo, dési- 
gnée par les verbes xoxakAítvo, keio0o1, que l’on retrouve, à propos du Trophonion, chez 
Pausanias (8 11) et chez Plutarque (De genio, 590B, 22) ; voir L. DEUBNER (1899), p. 6 ; 
P. BONNECHERE (2003), p. 157. Sur l'assistance du personnel, infra, note 76. 
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depuis le XVII* siècle, suscité les étiologies les plus diverses. À côté des 
phénomènes naturels, émanations méphitiques * ou aérodynamique sou- 
terraine ”, le recours à des procédés mécaniques a été le plus souvent invo- 
qué, allant de la propulsion manuelle ” à la traction au moyen de cordes, de 
ressorts ^", à l'usage de trappes ? ou de machineries dont la nature n'a ce- 
pendant pas été définie *°. C'est à l'évidence le phénomène attractif, lequel 
conditionnait les modalités éprouvantes de ce rituel mantique, aux réso- 
nances incubatoire, nécromantique, iatrique et mystérique, qui a conduit les 
Modernes à en taxer les « péripéties » de « trés spéciales », de « compli- 
quées », d'« intenses », d'« étranges », de « difficiles », de « périlleuses », 
d'«impressionnantes », de «choquantes », de «terrifiantes» de «ter- 
ribles », de « traumatisantes » ”. Il est évident que l’attraction soudaine du 
consultant était à méme de provoquer le « trouble », le « vertige », les 
« frissons », les « sueurs », les « effrois », la « terreur », l'« épouvante », 
« l'effroi sacré » (0&uoc), ces manifestations de la somatisation relatées 
par les auteurs anciens qui faisaient valoir la proximité des expériences 
mystiques individuelles dans la plupart desquelles une mort simulée et un 
séjour chthonien garantissaient l'accés à la révélation *. 


On congoit dés lors que la conception architecturale des sanctuaires 
hypochthoniens ait été adaptée à la scénographie cinétique nécessaire au 
parcours de la « sombre descente » ?. Ainsi, aux dires de Strabon et de 
Pausanias, loin d’être une faille naturelle, le yaopa ys lébadéen était une 
bouche d'enfer, « soigneusement », « habilement » et « harmonieusement » 


21. Mary HAMILTON (1906), chap. VII ; J. FONTENROSE (1978), p. 197-202. 

22. F. JOUAN (1990), p. 18-19. 

23. A. SCHACHTER (1994), p. 83. 

24. A. VAN DALE (1700), fig. 145: Interiora Trophonii cum suis cellis ac 
fornicibus ; M. DE FONTENELLE (1687), p. 541 ; J. J. BARTHELEMY (1788), p. 299. 

25. K. LATTE (1939), col. 834; H. WAGENVOORT, cité et repris par E. WASZINK 
(1968). 

26. A. BOUCHE-LECLERCQ (2003); J.F. MICHAUD, L.B.MICHAUD (1833); 
A. J. FESTUGIÈRE (1954) ; P. FOUCART (1914), cf. note 3. 

27. Qualificatifs empruntés à: J. J. BARTHELEMY (1788), p. 304 ; A. KALKMANN 
(1886), p.273; E.POTTIER (1916) p.219; M.CASTER (1937) p.237; 
W. K. C. GUTHRIE (1956), p. 250-256 ; D. KOURETAS (1967), p. 1141 ; H. W. PARKE 
(1967), p.27, 128-129; C. A. MEIER (1987), p. 8; H. D. BEITZ (1983), p. 578 ; 
A. SCHACHTER (1994), p. 81; Yvonne DE SIKE (1997), p. 72-122 ; Maria PRETZLER 
(2007), p. 103 ; D. OGDEN (2001), p. 188 ; Daniéle AUGER, Ch. DELATTRE (dir.) (2010), 
p. 151-169. 

28. Aristid., Eleus., XIX, 15 (449) ; Plut., De anima, fr. 178 ; Thém., Or, XX; 
Procl., Sur l’Alcibiade de Platon. (M. CREUZER, p. 61) dans V. MAGNIEN (1938), p. 213. 
Parodie : Ar., Nuées, 506-508 ; Gren, 254 ; Luc., La Traversée ou le tyran, XXII. 

29. Expression de saint Asterius, Encom., dans Bibl. patr. auct., II, p. 192. Sur la 
scénographie du sanctuaire, R. MARTIN (1974), p.223 ; Anne-Françoise JACCOTTET 
(2003), p. 87 ; Mélanie LIOUX (2011), p. 61 et s. 
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construite de main d'homme *’, conformément à une typologie structurale 
symbolisant les pôles du voyage cosmique qu'impliquaient la mort et la 
résurrection rituelles et à laquelle faisait référence l’architecture d’autres 
lieux sacrés : le Mundus de Cérès tel que l’a décrit Caton *', l’Anaktorion 
éleusinien ?, l'Amphiaraion d'Oropos (?) ?, le Bacanal de Bolsena dont la 
destination rituelle, initialement admise, a néanmoins été remise en cause 
par Olivier Cazanove **. 


Nombreux sont les auteurs modernes qui ont fait allusion à des « amé- 
nagements spécifiques », à des ordonnancements « dynamogénes », « pré- 
parés », «travaillés », ainsi qu'à des « moyens artificiels », destinés à 
« faire impression », « à induire un état d'esprit », bref, à déclencher l'expé- 
rience prophétique et télestique *. Il est assuré que des moyens techniques, 
utiles à la motricité du candidat et agissant conjointement sur sa disponibi- 
lité psychique étaient mis en place. Échelles, escaliers ou cordes, re- 
présentés dans les rares témoignages iconographiques de catabase 
dionysiaque et orphique, contribuaient à faire du voyage chthonien une 
épreuve dont la finalité était de stimuler un choc psychosomatique, amenant 
le catébaste à une transe de vision, non point spontanée, mais provoquée et, 
par là-même, contrólable ?6 (pl. 2). 


Dressé entre la Ténébre mortifère et la lumière palingénésique, l'itiné- 
raire soumettait le candidat à des stimuli sensoriels contrastés, essentiel- 
lement visuels, impliquant la maitrise de la chimie du feu dont, au de- 
meurant, les torches inextinguibles du Lucus Stimulae comme l'éclat du 


30. Strab., IX, 38 (xüouatos onovópov) ; Paus., IX, 39, 9 (yaopa yfjg otv oùk 
ADTOLATOV GAAG ov TÉYVN Kai &ppovíg zpóg TO AKpIBEOTATOV oxoóopmpévov) ; Philstr., 
V. Ap., VIII, 19. 

31. Apud Festus, 144 L : « La partie souterraine était surmontée d'une voüte qui 
symbolisait le ciel auquel il ressemblait ». Voir J. M. PAILLER (1971), ch. VIII ; 
H. D. BETZ (1983), p. 577-578. 

32. Plut., Pér., XIII. 

33. L'évocation de Lucius Ampelilus, Liber memorialis, VIII, 10, le laisserait ac- 
croire : « une fosse sacrée [...] au-dessus pend un pot de terre cassé dont les morceaux 
ont été réunis. D’où pend-il, ce n'est pas clair, à moins qu'il ne soit agité par le vent ». 

34. Bolsena : J. M. PAILLER (1971) et (1982), p. 939-943; F. COARELLI (1976- 
1977), p.365, 371-373. Remise en question: P.GROS (1981), p.65-66; 
O. DE CAZANOVE (2000). 

35. Formules de C. Couélle-Deleuze, D. E. Aune, H. W. Parke, Giulia Sfameni 
Gasparro, D. Kouretas, A. Schachter. 

36. D. E. AUNE (1983), p. 34 ; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (2002), p. 358. L’échelle 
relie le monde des vivants à celui des morts : sur une stèle d' Apollonia d' Albanie (IV s. 
av. J.-C.), c'est au moyen d'une échelle qu'un défunt, quittant le registre où évoluent les 
vivants, escorté par Hermès psychopompe, descend vers la barque où l'attend Charon ; 
cf. J. L. LAMBOLEY (2006). 
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brasier sommital de l’Avaxtépiov éleusinien apportent la preuve *’. Il n'est 
pas jusqu’aux « choses vues », suscitées dans la conscience altérée du caté- 
baste par la monstration d’images, qui n’aient été générées par des procédés 
techniques ?*. Outre des projections, comparables peut-être à celles qu'ima- 
gina Platon dans le mythe de la caverne, les sources antiques laissent devi- 
ner l'usage d'appareils empruntés à l'astronomie, qu'il se soit agi de sphéres 
solides ou armillaires, modélisant la voûte céleste ?. Les similitudes sont, 
en effet, troublantes entre les visions zodiacales, qui dans le Katabasion lé- 
badéen, nourrissent le voyage incubatoire de Timarque, celles de la cata- 
lepsie onirique de Thespésios, et les descriptions du mouvement des corps 
célestes que reproduisaient ces sphéropées : 


[Timarque :] Levant les yeux, il ne vit nulle part la terre, mais des iles [méta- 
phore pour «astres »] agréablement brillantes [...]. Elles paraissaient 
innombrables et d'une grosseur démesurée, non point égales, mais toutes 
semblablement arrondies ^. 


[Thespésios :] Il ne voyait aucune des choses vues jusqu’alors, mais des 
astres énormes, espacés les uns des autres par une immensité infinie, et 
l'éclat merveilleux de leur couleur *!. 


Les conjonctions planétaires, entrevues dans les deux dialogues de 
Plutarque, paraissent avoir été mues par « la secrète intelligence » qui, dans 
l'observation astronomique, régulait «les courses, toutes différentes, des 
étoiles et des astres errants et vagabonds » ?. 

L'allusion à la sphéropée et à son « mouvement orbiculaire » est d'ailleurs 
explicite dans le De genio. À deux reprises, Plutarque y fait état du 
bourdonnement (poitog) qu'un mécanisme, situé au-dessus de la tête de 
Timarque, émet au rythme de la révolution qu'il accomplit #. La parodie l'a 


37. Lucus Stimulae : Tite-Live, XXXIX, 13, 12 : enduites d'un « mélange de soufre 
vif et de chaux ». Voir G. MÉAUTIS (1940), p. 480 ; O. DE CAZANOVE (1983), p. 105 ; 
dans la fiction : Eur., Bacch., 758 ; Avak1ópiov : Plut., Des progrès de la vertu, 81c. Sur 
les techniques pyrrhiques, voir R. HALLEUX (1981). 

38.Sur la mise en scène d'images: P. BONNECHÈRE (2003) p.187; 
G. RICCIARDELLI (2010), p. 99. 

39. Plat., Tim., 40e ; Strab., IL, 5, 10 ; Théon de Smyrne, Astr., XXX-XXXI ; Pappos, 
Math. ,VYII, 3. Cf. G. AUJAC (1970). 

40. Plut., De genio, 590 C, 22. 

41. De sera, 563D, 23. Voir l' initiation de Lucius, Apul., Mét., XI, 23 : nocte media 
uidi solem candido coruscantem lumine. 

42. Claud., Ep., XVIII ; Lact., Div. Inst., IL, V, 18. Platon, dans le Timée, 40c-d, re- 
commandait la fabrication et l'usage des sphéropées. 

43. Plut., De genio, 590c22 : « Puis il préta l'oreille au bourdonnement d'une chose 
qui, indistinctement, traçait un cercle au-dessus de sa tête, tout en faisant entendre un 
son agréable»  (Énewa KataKxovew åuavpõs poitov  twvóg DTÈp KEQAATS 
n£pieAavvopévou qovijv MôEtav iévtos) ; seconde mention: «Il eut le sentiment que, 
dans leur transport circulaire, l'éther bourdonnait mélodieusement » (oieo8a1 62 Tadtais 
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peut-être évoquée, par le biais de la « claie à fromages » (tappdc) — concré- 
tisée sur scène par un engin théâtral de lévitation — dans laquelle, suspendu 
et «transporté à la ronde» (mepipepôuevoc), le Socrate des Nuées 
«s’avance dans les airs et examine le soleil (mepippov&) » “. L'image 
aristophanesque, laquelle ressortit au concept de rotation qui sous-tend par 
ailleurs la comédie ^, évoque, par le biais de cet objet insolite, la structure à 
claire-voie des astrolabes sphériques et le déplacement concentrique de 
leurs anneaux (préfixe mepí) “ (pl. 3, en bas à dr.). 


Il n'est pas impossible que le Osua — un terme désignant une confi- 
guration astrologique — au milieu duquel était littéralement « poussé » le 
myste lors de cérémonies rituelles attestées par un papyrus du I™ siècle de 
notre ére dont on ignore, par ailleurs, le contexte mystérique, ait pu éga- 
lement entrer dans ce registre de fonctionnalité ^. L'existence de sphères 
mécaniques de grandes dimensions, à l'intérieur desquelles il était possible 
de «s'installer », en position d'observateur terrestre, est, pour la Rome 
antique du moins, attestée ^. 


Il y a toutes chances pour que des engins de propulsion, propices à 
conférer à la descente la sensation d'une chute surnaturelle dans l'autre 
monde, et — comme l'a fait remarquer le Pére Festugiére — indispensables à 
la dynamique que requiert le parcours ascensionnel de l’ävoôoc, aient figuré 
dans la logistique catabatique. On voit mal, en effet, de quelle maniére le 
consultant de l'oracle de Trophonios, en état de catalepsie, à la renverse 
(ürtioc, pour citer Maxime de Tyr), pieds en avant et, de surcroît, lour- 
dement chaussés, aurait été en mesure de progresser par ses propres moyens 
dans l’étroit boyau, vertical ou oblique, par lequel il était descendu ?. L'hy- 
pothése d'une impulsion mécanique se voit d'ailleurs confortée par la sé- 


TOV aiðépa kók% oepopévoig dnoppoibeiv Myvpõc). Sur le mécanisme : Cic., Tusc., 
XXV, 63, Rép., I, 14, 22. 

44. Ar., Nuées, 225-238, scène évoquée par Socrate dans l’Apologie de Socrate de 
Platon, 19c ; Voir P. BRULÉ (2009), p. 53. 

45. Nicole GUILLEUX (2008). 

46. Les verbes àepoBat® (Ar), nepwupépo (Plat.) trouveront des correspondances 
chez Plutarque (De genio) : «ip, kóxAoc, qépo, supra, note 40. Pl. 3, bas : sphéropée, 
mise en parallèle avec la claie à fromage, figurée, en perspective rabattue, sur le cratère 
d’Aristonothos. 

47. Papiri greci e latini, PSI X, 1932 (Medea Norsa — G. Vitelli), commenté par 
A. J. FESTUGIÈRE (1972), p. 97 et n. 1 : « Que (le Père) conduise le myste, le pousse au 
milieu du ó150epuo et lui fasse prêter serment par le héraut Astydamas ». 

48. Mesurant jusqu'à plus de trois métres, voir G. ARGOUD — J. Y. GUILLAUMIN 
(1998), p. 387. 

49. Max. Tyr, VIII, 2 : Gvetow adbic dnoprns adréyyenoc (le catébaste était intro- 
duit à la renverse, puis remonté, en sens inverse, par le devin). Sur « les contorsions » du 
consultant: Luc., D. mort, 10 (cioepmóoo) et l'image métaphorique des punaises 
rampant depuis le okiurovs ; Ar., Nuées, 710 (&&&pnovrec). 
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mantique des verbes (€kBGAAw, ävappirto, dvanéuTM, veiu, GvÉpyopLot, 
ävaôvouai) qu'ont employés dans l’évocation de la remontée Plutarque, 
Pausanias et Philostrate, laquelle dénote strictement les champs lexicaux du 
lancer vertical et du jaillissement. 


Si la briéveté de l’arrêté sénatorial compromet l'établissement de paral- 
léles précis, il est néanmoins probable que, proches du grec àpnóáio, les 
verbes rapio et abripio dont a usé Tite-Live à propos du Bacanal du Lucus 
Stimulae, comme le suggérait O. Cazanove dans la perspective de rappro- 
chements avec le machinisme théátral, aient fait référence à des engins de 
levage, pourvus de crocs (Aarpax), dont la fonction était de « saisir avec 
violence » les acteurs promis à la précipitation ou à l'apothéose ®. Les 
« craquements » (crepitus) perçus aux abords du Lucus Stimulae, à Rome, 
comme le bruit du tonnerre qui, dans l’initiation parodique des Nuées, épou- 
vante Strepsiade, pourraient avoir fait écho aux émissions sonores de tels 
engins *. Le récit, trés technique, de la mort de Penthée, qui, dans les 
Bacchantes, reprend en le pervertissant l'itinéraire mystérique — dés lors 
que Dionysos abaisse l'arbre vers le sol afin d'y faire grimper le roi, puis le 
relâche pour le catapulter, selon la dynamique d'un engin de jet à torsion — a 
pu étre inspiré à Euripide par l'usage, dans les rituels bachiques, de 
systèmes mécaniques de ce type *. 


D'autres accessoires, mentionnés dans la comédie à la fin du V? siécle et 
dont nous ignorons aujourd'hui la destination exacte, sont susceptibles 
d'avoir fait partie du matériel utilisé à l'époque classique dans la cinétique 
scénique du voyage infernal. C'est vraisemblablement le cas du « repose- 
pied » sur lequel, dans les Nuées, s'assied Strepsiade lors de son initiation 
au Pensoir socratique, désigné par le terme okiurovc. S'il dénommait bien, 
en grec, un objet de vile literie, le substantif avait aussi pour acception celle 
de civiére ; un sens, au demeurant, plus approprié au contexte funéraire de 
la descente rituelle *. 


50. O. DE CAZANOVE (1983), cf. note 14; sur les machineries du théâtre, 
H. J. NEUWIGER (1990) ; D. J. MASTRONARDE (1990) ; A. CHANIOTIS (1997) ; Brigitte 
LE GUEN, Silvia MILANEZI (2013). 

5]. Tite-Live, XV, 6 ; Ar., Nuées, 290-295. 

52. Bacch., 1064-1072 : « Il prend le sommet de la branche maîtresse d'un pin qui 
touche au ciel et le fait descendre en bas (katfiyev fyev nyev, 1065), descendre, 
descendre jusqu'au sol noir. Il lui donne la forme d'un cercle, tel celui que l'arc ou la 
roue, courbée par le tour, dessinant le pourtour de sa révolution [...]. Il laisse l'arbre se 
redresser (ävo, 1071, 1076) en le retenant avec les mains, puis remonter ». 

53. Vers 254 (ká0iGe toivov ni 1óv iepóv okíunoóo) et 709-710. Luc., Philops., XI 
(un mourant, porté sur un okiumovc). Commentaires relatifs à ce « grabat » : Marie- 
Laure FREYBURGER-GALLAND (1992) ; P. BONNECHERE (2003), p. 251-252 ; Ip. (1998). 
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Les sources relatives à l’oracle lébadéen incitent à rechercher, en re- 
vanche, d'éventuelles références du cóté des forces motrices de l'ingénierie 
hellénistique. Les témoignages antiques, en effet, tendent à surdéterminer la 
nature de la catabase trophoniaque au moyen d'adverbes de temporalité, re- 
latifs à la soudaineté de l'enlévement — é&oíqvngc, adtika, napaypfiua ?* —, et 
à la verbaliser par l'emploi de verbes d'action — äpéAko, onáo et son 
composé £riozáo — dont les acceptions se recoupent autour de trois dyna- 
miques, celles de l'attraction, de l'arrachement et de l'aspiration. Plutarque 
qui, contrairement à Maxime de Tyr et à Pausanias, n'a pas abordé la 
question de l'installation du consultant, a choisi dans les deux dialogues ci- 
tés de n'évoquer que le phénomène. Dans l’ultime paragraphe du De sera, 
consacré à la réanimation de Thespésios, il y est fait allusion en ces termes : 

Il retomba instantanément dans son corps, aspiré avec force, comme par le 
souffle impétueux et forcé d'un siphon, et recouvrit la vue *. 

Que l'évocation de la consultation ait été formulée de façon claire (De 
genio) ou cryptée (De sera), il n'en reste pas moins que les données qu'elle 
véhicule complétent opportunément les allégations plus tardives de 
Pausanias. Il se trouve, en effet, qu'en dépit de sa spécificité, la description 
de la consultation trophoniaque transmise par le périégète présente des simi- 
litudes morphologiques avec le passage du De sera de Plutarque : méme 
briéveté de propos ; méme précision dans la formulation d'un processus dy- 
namique, évoqué de maniére métaphorique ; enfin, méme structure 
syntaxique de la phrase, associant un adverbe de temporalité, un verbe 
d'action, un verbe d'état au passif, un agent et un moyen. L'évocation 
donnerait le sentiment d'un « coupé collé », n'étaient les variantes lexicales 
introduites par Pausanias: «aussitôt» (avdtika) substitué à «sou- 
dainement » (é&aipvng) ; « soustraire » à « retomber », lié à aspiré ; « flux » 
(notau6c) à « souffle » (nveðua), « vortex » (divn) à « syphon » (odptyË) ; 
des termes sur lesquels il sera revenu. 


Par-delà le vocabulaire dont il ne faut pas sous-estimer la valeur heuris- 
tique, la structure du De sera est significative. En méme temps qu'elle clót 
l'expérience de mort, la réincarnation de Thespésios met fin au dialogue. 
Brutale, la rupture a pour conséquence d'isoler la séquence de la narration 
ésotérique et, ce faisant, de la situer dans un contexte concret, qui a été gé- 
néralement identifié comme étant celui de la consultation trophoniaque. Or 
il apparait que, par le truchement d'un artifice de composition analogue, 
Plutarque avait déjà mis entre parenthéses l'espace-temps de la transe 


54. Plut., De sera, 568a ; Paus., cf. supra, n. 17 ; Plut., Res amat., 772c ; aipvidtoc, 
dans la Suda, II, 2, s.v. Trophonios, p. 1226. 

55. Plut., De sera, 22 : ‘Etépav 6& kmdvew, aùtòv 0 donep nò ooptyyoc &&atovng 
onao0Évta TVEDLATL veavikQ oqóópa kai Baio TH couart xpooneoziv Kai àvaphéyar. 
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ecsomatique de Timarque, circonscrit dans le De genio par les allusions aux 
modalités d’accès et de sortie de l’antre lébadéen, lesquelles introduisent et 
clôturent respectivement le récit °°. 


S'il a, dans le De sera, abordé le phénomène de l'aspiration par le biais 
de la métaphore, Plutarque, en faisant référence aux effets somatiques qu'il 
occasionne, en avait, dans le De genio, incidemment révélé les causes ?". La 
perte puis le recouvrement de la conscience surviennent, chez Timarque, à 
l'audition d'un grand bruit (yóqozc) et au ressenti d'un coup (zAnyn) dont la 
simultanéité (ua) fait penser à une onde de choc que l'on peut légiti- 
mement comparer à celle qui se produit à la rencontre de l'air condensé et 
de l'air libre, un phénomène qu' Aristote, Vitruve et Alexandre d'Aphrodise 
ont décrit en usant précisément de ces mêmes termes *. Il induit une 
céphalée qu'à l'issue de la descente Timarque compare à une distention du 
crâne puis, à la remontée de l'antre, à une compression (verbe ovumiélo). 
De telles algies ne sont pas sans évoquer les barotraumatismes et les acci- 
dents aéroemboliques, liés au dysbarisme (compression - décompression), 
connus dés l'Antiquité gráce aux observations qu' Aristote a consacrées aux 
troubles occasionnés par la plongée et auxquels il est peut-être fait allusion 
dans le De sera, en filigrane de la métaphore du pilote éjecté du navire *. 
Allant, en fonction des gradients de pression, de la prostration au collapsus, 
leurs symptómes ont été, de maniére implicite, évoqués dans l'ensemble des 
témoignages anciens relatifs à l'ávoóog lébadéenne: lividité cutanée 9, 
perte de conscience, puis état de choc, prostration et anagélosie pro- 
longées *'. 


56. Cf. note suivante. 

57. Plut., De genio, 590c 22 : «Il lui sembla seulement avoir éprouvé, en méme 
temps qu'un bruit, un coup sur le cráne dont les sutures, disjointes, laissaient échapper 
son âme » (nAñv SOG ye, TS keqaAfio EUX yóoo npoongoóvu MANyEions, TÙS Papas 
dtaotdoas peOtévat tiv yoyńv) ; 592e 22 : « A nouveau, il éprouva une forte douleur à 
la tête, comme si on la lui eut comprimée avec violence (oqóópa 88 tijv kepaañv adc 
üAyncac, kaðánep Big oupuueo0sicav)». Ce vacarme est différencié du son sourd 
(poiCov) produit par la machinerie tournante, citée supra, p. 217. 

58. Arist., Probl., XVI, 7-8 ; Vitr, De Arch., IX, VIII, 2-4 ; Alex. Aphr., XLVII, 7- 
20, XLVIII, 5. 

59. Arist., Probl., XXXII, 11. 

60. Carnation ectoplasmique de Strepsiade et des disciples de Socrate : v. 506, 
v. 100-107; Nuées, v. 719-720 : « Envolé mon teint ! envolée mon âme ! envolée ma 
chaussure ! » 

61. Perte de conscience : Plut., De genio, 592e 22 ; Paus., IX, 39, 13. Anagélosie : 
Ar., Nuées, 709-710 et 817-818 ; Paus., IX, 39, 13 ; Sémos de Délos, Deliades, apud 
Ath., XIV, 614a-b. L'anagélosie sera privilégiée dans les écrits de la Renaissance : 
ÉRASME, Les Adages, Paris, 1500, dans Opera omnia II, Brill, 1969, p. 292-294 ; 
G. BUDÉ, De Transitu, 1535, II, 222, 29. 
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Dans les deux dialogues des Moralia, Plutarque recourt, par ailleurs, à 
un lexique éminemment technique que Pausanias — on l’a rappelé — para- 
phrasera et dont la rigueur ne trouve guère de parallèles en dehors de la 
terminologie en usage chez les Mécaniciens grecs. S’il a connu dans les 
écrits métaphysiques une acception conceptuelle, le terme nveðua qui, à 
côté des substantifs dnp, adpa, aiðńp, oùpavés appartient au subtil lexique 
de l’air, dénotait plus strictement en grec le souffle, qu’il soit exhalé dans la 
physiologie de la respiration ou refoulé dans le phénomène de la 
compression ©. Il en va de méme du mot rotau6ç, employé par Pausanias 
pour désigner le flux, lequel se trouve être un synonyme de pedua, le 
substantif qu'utilisait précisément Aristote pour qualifier le mouvement de 
l'air expiré. Connotant dans le De genio la céphalée de Timarque, le 
composé ouumélo ressortit à la famille du verbe méto, usuel pour expri- 
mer, en fonction des affixes (ovv- et àva-), soit la compression, soit le 
refoulement. Il est encore notable que odptyé, un substantif polysémique qui 
désigne indifféremment le siphon, le canal de la catapulte, l'orgue pneuma- 
tique, ait été, à propos d'une algie analogue, associé dans le De sera à l'ad- 
jectif Biatoc, dont une acception est celle de « forcé par compression ». 


Les spécificités du phénoméne aspirant, soudaineté, force et bruit 
comme la technicité du vocabulaire utilisé incitent, pour Lébadée du moins, 
à envisager le recours à un principe dynamique aérien, comparable à celui 
des nvevuatiké, la troisième catégorie de machines de la classification 
vitruvienne, après celle des engins de levage (àxpopatikóc) ou de tractage 
(BapovAxóc). Elles sont le fruit des recherches de la pneumatique, une 
branche de la mécanique appliquée, dont Héron d'Alexandrie rappelait 
qu'elle tirait parti des qualités de l'air pour obtenir « une réaction et un 
mouvement » 9. Théorisée par Aristote, expérimentée avec la colombe vo- 
lante (aura spiritus inclusa) d’Archytas de Tarente **, l'exploitation de la 
compression de l'air ne se révéla possible qu'à partir de la conception du 
cylindre à piston (l'àyysiov) par un mécanicien de l'école alexandrine, 
Ctésibios, au III* siècle av. J.-C. *. Celui-ci allait appliquer le principe aux 
systèmes de détente des engins de la bélopoiéique comme à l'automatisation 
des «appareils à prodiges » de la thaumatopoiéique ; une industrie dont 
G. E. R. Lloyd a la conviction, qu'en dehors de la sphére du divertissement 


62. Usité dans l'allusion du De sera et repris dans la scholie 508c aux Nuées. U'« air 
enfermé » (Gnp évarokauBavôuevoc) chez Aristote, « compacté » (dnp ànoAapfavó- 
pevog) chez les Péripathéticiens, était opposé au nvedpa : voir note 57. 

63. Hiéron Alex., Spir., I, 10. Cf. G. ARGOUD (1970) ; B. GILLE (1980) ; Ph. FLEURY 
(1996). 

64. Aulu-Gelle, NA, X, 12: «Il va de soi qu'elle était tenue en l'air grâce à un 
contrepoids et vivement poussée par l'exhalaison de l'air enfermé et caché en elle ». 

65. Vitr., IX, 6, 25 ; Pline, HN, VII ; Ath., IX, 497d. 
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aulique, elle dut servir à des fins thaumaturgiques dans les sanctuaires “. 
L'usage d'instruments pneumatiques dans des cérémonies rituelles est, de 
fait, attesté. Un texte épigraphique du III? siècle apr. J.C., provenant de 
Rhodes, évoquant la Kó0060g de Dionysos Bakkhios, précise qu'un 
musicien était chargé de réveiller le dieu au son d’un orgue ©. 


Deux types de machines ont été à méme d'offrir le principe pneuma- 
tique et les chaines cinématiques susceptibles d'étre adaptés à un méca- 
nisme catabatique et, de surcroit, aptes à susciter l'effet de souffle 
mentionné dans les sources : la chirobaliste, une catapulte aérotone, mécani- 
quement proche de l'orgue et de la pompe foulante, d'une part %. 
L’ävarisoua, d'autre part, dont la fonctionnalité passe aujourd'hui pour être 
incomprise, en dépit de l'étymologie transparente du terme (mot à mot : 
« compression ascensionnelle » ®) ainsi que des témoignages qu'apportent 
les gloses des lexicographes du II^ siècle apr. J.-C., lesquelles évoquent un 
appareil à épiphanies du machinisme théátral, congu pour remplacer les 
désuets « escaliers de Charon » ^. 


Il n’est évidemment pas question d'imaginer l'usage de la catapulte 
pour le tir balistique du consultant, selon des modalités comparables au 
lancer parodique de Psyché-papillon par Éros, tel que le donne à voir une 
gemme antique’! (Pl. IIL haut) On pourrait, au mieux, envisager 
l'application du système de détente aérotone à un mécanisme de 
transmission, non plus destiné au jet, mais au trajet du coulisseau, portant le 
catébaste le long d'une ligne de guidage fixe, disposée en oblique et 
impérativement installée dans un boyau latéral du sanctuaire. Il est à ce 
propos regrettable que les piéces de serrage et d'encliquetage d'un engin 
balistique, naguère découvertes dans la crypte du Nécromantéion d' Ephyra 
et qui avaient été reliées aux pratiques du rituel, ne puissent plus étre tenues 


66. G. E. R. LLOYD (1990), p. 115. 

67. T. REINACH (1904), p. 203-210 ; Anne-Frangoise JACCOTTET (2003), p. 264- 
266, n? 159, 1. 23 : d6vta dé Kai TH dpan TH £nnys(povtt TOV O0zóv (Onvápia) TE. 
L'orgue (bôpavag) était un instrument pneumatique dans lequel l’eau n'intervenait que 
pour réguler la pression de l'air : Ath., IV, 174c-e. 

68.Un engin dont la tension des ressorts balistiques était obtenue par la 
compression de l'air contenu dans deux cylindres appareillés : Philstr., V. Ap., IV, 60 ; 
voir B. GILLE (1980), p. 86, 97. Orgues, pompes : Vitr., X, 8, 2-5 ; X, 7, 1-4 ; Héron, 
Pneum., I, 3-4 ; pompe foulante à air comprimé : Ph. FLEURY (2008). 

69. Avazi£GQo « comprimer vers le haut », cf. Héron, Spir., I, 10. 

70. Poll., On., IV, 132: « Les avamtéopata c'est ce qui, sur la scène, fait jaillir 
(&veX0siv) un Fleuve ou tout autre personnage » ; Diog., II, 84 : « À propos de ceux qui 
font voir, à l'improviste, [...] les dieux sortir de l'obscurité et apparaître sur la scène ». 

71. D. BAATZ (1982), p. 214, n. 6. et pl. 46, 1. 
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pour des références pertinentes, du fait de la récente relégation du supposé 
sanctuaire au statut de maison-forte rurale ”. 


À en juger par les mentions antiques, en revanche, l’ävarisouo, installé 
sous la oknvñ des théâtres hellénistiques, devait se caractériser par le dépla- 
cement vertical d’un plateau, mu par la compression de l’air. Au moyen de 
l'adverbe ärpocôôknta («à l’improviste »), Diogénianus, sans toutefois le 
nommer, a, pour sa part, souligné la vélocité d'un tel ascenseur qui arrachait 
littéralement les dieux à l' invisible et qui, dans les amphithéâtres de Rome, 
permettait probablement de faire, dans un « vortex », jaillir du sol fauves ou 
arbustes d'or ?. Pollux qui le cite dans la nomenclature des machineries 
théátrales a, quant à lui, privilégié la dynamique de l'apparition en usant du 
verbe àvépyouo, lequel, on l'a rappelé, a également servi à qualifier la 
force irrépressible de l'ávoóog à Lébadée. 


La proximité syntaxique de la définition du grammairien (6g [...] 
TOTAL@V àveAOeiv) avec l'évocation de l'attraction du consultant chez son 
contemporain Pausanias (Homep notað [...] àtokpüweiev) est indéniable. 
La rencontre n'est probablement pas fortuite et, pour le Trophonion, incite à 
privilégier l'usage d'un système apparenté aux åvamécuata dont le 
fonctionnement s'assimile, de surcroit, à celui du tube pneumatique, l'un 
des sens du mot oüpry& cité dans le De sera de Plutarque ". L'installation 
d'un tel plateau mobile, si tant est que machinisme il y eut, ne saurait avoir 
été antérieure aux inventions de la mécanique hellénistique de la seconde 
moitié du II siècle av. J.-C. L'aménagement aurait alors coincidé avec la 
période où furent entrepris, à Lébadée, les grands travaux d'agrandissement 
et de réaménagement des lieux cultuels ?. L'appareillage pneumatique serait 
venu remplacer des systémes antérieurs, mus par la traction, que la « ci- 
viére » aristophanesque tournait peut-étre en dérision. 


Étayée par la cohérence qui se dégage de la mise en perspective des 
sources relatives aux sanctuaires mystériques comme de la confrontation 
entre le lexique littéraire et la terminologie propre aux Mécaniciens 
antiques, l'hypothése du recours au machinisme rituel a le mérite d'apporter 
un éclairage sur certains objets, aujourd'hui mystérieux, qu'ils aient été 
employés dans la scénographie des pratiques télestiques (sphéropées) ou 


72. D. BAATZ (1982), p. 211-233. 

73. Calp. Sic., Buc., VII, 69-72 : « Combien de fois, tout tremblant, ai-je vu le sol de 
l'aréne se fendre et s'écarter, puis de la brisure de la terre, dans un vortex (uoragine), 
surgir (emersisse) les fauves. Et [...] de ces mêmes crevasses, dans un nuage de safran, 
[...] des arbousiers d'or ». 

74. Plutarque, Œuvres Morales, VII (CUF), Paris, 1974, p. 172 et n. 7 (trad. 
R. Klaerr et Yvonne Vernière) ; J. HANI (1975), p. 112. 

75. A. SCHACHTER (1994), p. 74. 
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stratégiquement empruntés à la rhétorique du quotidien dans les images dé- 
valorisantes qui, dans la parodie, nourrissent le sarcasme (claie à fromage, 
civière). 

Dès lors que l’usage de la force pneumatique est susceptible d’établir 
un lien de causalité logique entre les phénomènes du «avedua » 
(attraction / choc / souffle) et leurs répercussions sur la physiologie et le 
psychisme des consultants, le rapprochement des témoignages anciens, dont 
on a rappelé la technicité de la sémantique comme les connotations 
dynamiques de leur champ lexical, incite à accréditer l’hypothèse d’une 
machinerie spécifique dans le contexte de l’antre trophoniaque. Cette 
conjecture est, au demeurant, susceptible d'apporter une étiologie 
rationnelle au caractère individuel de la consultation et à son coût élevé, à 
certaines des étrangetés du rituel, lesquelles, bien que Pausanias (hormis 
pour l’installation de l’échelle, $ 10) n’y ait pas fait allusion, supposaient 
l'assistance des prêtres à la descente aussi bien qu'à la remontée "5. Ainsi, 
les dispositions et les accessoires, taxés d’ailleurs de « ridicules » par 
Lucien ", à savoir «les pieds devant», les bandelettes ceinturant le 
vêtement de lin ?, les chaussures « locales », les uôGag, tenus en main ” 
pourraient avoir trouvé leur raison d'étre dans la nécessité d'imposer au 
catébaste la rectitude corporelle et l'aérodynamique favorables au transport 
d'un appareil mu par la compression de l'air ®. 


Il m'a paru légitime de reconsidérer, en raison de sa dialectisation par 
les Modernes, la question du machinisme dans le contexte mystérique et 
mantique à la lumiére des connaissances technologiques et scientifiques de 
l'Antiquité. Quand bien méme les interprétations se conjuguent-elles au 
mode conditionnel, il n'en demeure pas moins que, avéré au Lucus Stimulae 
et à Rhodes, implicite au Trophonion, l'usage d'instruments et de machines 
laisse à entendre que le recours au génie mécanique fut, dans les sanctuaires 


76. Contrairement à Maxime de Tyr, Pausanias ne mentionne cette assistance qu'à la 
remontée, $ 11; 13 ; BONNECHERE (2003), p. 250 et 332. 

77. Luc., D. mort., 10 : yéhotoc. 

78. Aíveog : Paus., IX, 39, 8: « Il vient à l'oracle, vêtu d'un “yit@v” fait de lin que 
des bandelettes ceinturent (tatviais tov yitva. £niGoo0síc), ayant chaussé des crépides 
locales » ; Luc., D. mort., 10; toile pourpre, inifuge, 686vn chez Maxime de Tyr et 
Philostrate (V. Ap.). Sur les tainies : Yvonne DE SIKE (1997, p. 112-113), « comme un 
mort ». Au Bacanal, les mystes, par sécurité, étaient attachés aux engins mécanique, cf. 
supra, p. 213. 

79. Pétris à fond (Otapiepiaypiévac), ces gâteaux sont solides : voir Ar., Cav, 1105 et 
J. TAILLARDAT (1965), p. 98 et 166. 

80. Les gáteaux, prétextes à occuper les mains des consultant : M. DE FONTENELLE 
(1687), p. 541 ; l'abbé J. J. BARTHELEMY (1788), p. 299 ; J. F. MICHAUD, L. B. MICHAUD 
(1833), p. 569. Sur les serpents et les páčas : J. M. PAILLER (1997). 
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de l’époque hellénistique et romaine, une pratique plus répandue qu’on ne le 
laisse généralement à entendre. 


Ce sont des considérations d’ordre éthique, qui, aujourd’hui comme 
hier, amènent à dénier la dimension scénographique et thaumaturgique de la 
catabase. Car, la reconnaître revient à ravaler la spiritualité des rituels sôté- 
riologiques au niveau de la mystification et, conséquemment, les activités 
du clergé antique à celui de la supercherie, qu’en leur temps, des courants 
de pensée tels que le cynisme (Ménippe, Lucien), l’anti-paganisme du pre- 
mier christianisme (Théodoret de Cyr), le rationalisme du Siècle des Lu- 
mières (Fontenelle) s’ingénièrent à dénoncer. Entre la vision mystique du 
sacré et la dérision impertinente, il y a place pour une approche pragmatique 
des réalités matérielles mises au service du parcours catabatique dont, tout 
bien considéré, les procédures techniques, ignorées des usagers, ne pou- 
vaient porter atteinte au caractère spirituel de leur démarche, individuelle et 
salutaire. On se doit de prendre en compte cet aspect des cultes antiques qui, 
plus qu’au charlatanisme, est à mettre au compte du « professionnalisme » 
des prêtres, lesquels, transcendant la matérialité afin de faire pleinement 
vivre l’expérience extatique, mettaient en scène les étapes du voyage qui de- 
vait mener le catébaste de l'épreuve létale au seuil de « l'éternité 
entière » !. 


Monique HALM-TISSERANT 

UMR 7744-Archéologie et Histoire ancienne : 
Méditerranée-Europe (ARCHIMEDE), Strasbourg 
monique-halm-tisserant@wanadoo.fr 


81. Isocr., VIII, 34 (6 oúunag aiwv) ; voir A. A. SHISHMANIAN, Dana SHISHMANIAN 
(2006), p. 12. 
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Planche 1. Lébadée, restitutions ' 
(dessins : Monique Halm-Tisserrant) 


* Haut: d’après A. VAN DALE, De oraculis veterum ethnicorum: dissertationes 
duae, Amstelodami, 1700, 1, p. 191, gravure, n? 6, fig. 145, dans P. BONNECHERE, 
Trophonios de Lébadée. Cultes et mythes d'une cité béotienne au miroir de la mentalité 
antique, Leiden, 2003, p. 410. — Bas: d’après N. D. Papachatzis (1981) : “EAAddoc 
nepuynouw, V, Athènes, 1981, p. 352, fig. 305. 
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Hydue wide Bâle, 85 481 


Sarcophage Villa. Reis 


Gale Hope ; fusée Pit. Loudus 


Planche 2. Cordes et escaliers ” 
(dessins : Monique Halm-Tisserrant) 


** Haut: hydrie de Bâle, BS 481, d’après LIMC, VII, 2, s.v. Orpheus, p. 65, 
fig. 68. — Centre : sarcophage romain de la Villa Médicis, d'aprés O. J. BRENDELL, 
« Der grosse Fries in der Villa dei Misteri », Jd] 81 (1966), p. 212, fig. 5. — Bas : cra- 
tére Hope, Mus. Brit, Londres, 1917.7-21-1, AVP 789, d'aprés H. METZGER 
« Dionysos chthonien d'aprés les monuments figurés de la période classique », BCH 
68-69 (1944-1945), p. 296-297, fig. 1 et pl. XXV. 
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Planche 3. Instruments et machineries 
(dessins : Monique Halm-Tisserrant) 


*** Haut: Érós catapultant Psyché, d’après une gemme antique dans D. BAATZ, 
« Hellenistische Katapulte aus Ephyra (Epirus) », MDAI(A) 97 (1982), pl. 46, 1. 
— Bas (gauche) : sphére armillaire. Fresque du soffite du Portique supérieur de la Villa 
San Marco, Stabies, d'aprés A. BARBET, P. MINIERO, Za villa San Marco a Stabia, 
Naples - Rome, 1999, pl. XIX et fig. 587 et le dessin restitué dans O. ELIA, Pitture di 
Stabia, Naples, 1957, a28. — Bas (droite) : claie à fromages. Cratére d’Aristonothos, 
d’après Odette TOUCHEFEU, Thèmes odysséens dans l'art antique, Paris, 1968, pl. 1, 
n?]. et p. 12. 
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THE RAPE OF PERSEPHONE 
IN A BERLIN PAPYRUS! 


1. Introduction 


For the last century, scholars have discussed the existence of one or 
more Orphic poems about the rape and rescue of Persephone '. Today, the 
Berlin Papyrus BKT 5. 1, p. 7-18 n° I 2, dated to the 2"-1* BCE, is com- 
monly recognized to have traces of an ancient Orphic poem, which we 
know from various references ?. The papyrus contains a prose account in 
which there are some quotations of a poem attributed to Orpheus, but very 
similar to the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (h. Cer.) ^. For this reason the A. 
Cer. has traditionally served as the main reference for the reconstruction, 
analysis and study of this poem. Yet, the paraphrase of the poem relates a 
version of the rape which differs in many aspects from the h. Cer., so many 
questions have arisen about the relationship between these texts. Two main 
positions have been taken: either the Berlin Papyrus contains verses of a 


* This contribution is part of the Research Project "Fiestas dionisíacas fuera del 
Ática" (FFI 2012-31814), funded by the Spanish Ministerio de Economía y Competiti- 
vidad. 

1. Following L. MALTEN (1909b), O. KERN (1922, p. 115-116) distinguishes four 
poems: (1) a very ancient poem, of which no fragments remain, but that would have 
been the source for Eur., Hel., 1301-1367; (2) a Sicilian poem preserved in a gold tablet 
from Thurii (OF 492); (3) a review of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (h. Cer) 
transmitted by the Berlin Papyrus and (4) a later poem, known by Pausanias (I, 14, 3) 
and Clement of Alexandria (Protr, II, 17, 1 & f.). A good status quaestionis on the 
discussion can be found in A. BERNABÉ (2008, p. 407-409), who argues that O. KERN's 
proposal can no longer be applied because Euripides' chorus does not appear to contain 
Orphic features (cf. F. GRAF [1974, p. 155 and n. 24], R. KANNICHT [1969, p. 343]), the 
gold tablet from Thurios is not a poem (cf. A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN 
CRISTÓBAL [2008, p. 137-150)] and the passages of Pausanias and Clement could have 
the same source than the text of the Berlin Papyrus. 

2. See N. J. RICHARDSON (1974, p. 77-86) and A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 310-335 (OF 
379-402). 

3. H. Cer., 8-12 (col. 4, 12-17), 17-18 (col. 5, 1-3), 33-36 (col. 5, 3-7), 54-56 (col. 7, 
2-5), 248-249 (col. 6, 12), 256-262 (col. 6, 15), 268 (col. 7, 2) 418 (col. 2, 7-8), 420-423 
(col. 2, 8-13), cf. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 16-17; T. W. ALLEN (1907), p. 99-100; 
O. KERN (1922), p. 124-125; B. CURRIE (2012), p. 186. 
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poem attributed to Orpheus and distinct from the h. Cer. *, or the author of 
the papyrus quotes verses from the /. Cer in a poem under Orpheus’ 
name *. B. Currie has convincingly argued that the verses cited in the pa- 
pyrus derive from a poem distinct from the h. Cer. He rejects the idea that 
the author of the papyrus is directly and exclusively drawing on the A. Cer., 
although he admits that he might have adapted some of its verses *. My aim 
is to examine other traditions about the rape of Persephone that might be 
directly or indirectly reflected in the Berlin Papyrus. For this purpose, I will 
compare the episode of the rape with other similar accounts within and out- 
side the Orphic tradition. But before this comparison, I would like to recall 
some data about the papyrus and the text contained therein. 


2. The Berlin Papyrus: data and editions 


The Berlin Papyrus was part of a roll of papyrus coming from a 
mummy cartonnage found in an excavation at Abusir el-Melek, near 
Heracleopolis, but it might have been originated in Alexandria ’. The 
papyrus is currently preserved in the Egyptian papyri collection of the 
Berlin Museum, and included with photographs in its database as Papyrus 
Berolinensis 13044 *. 


The papyrus is opistograph. The rectus (P. Berol. inv. 13044 R) includes 
fragments of an Alexandrian novel, Alexander and the Gymnosophists, and 
extracts of the so-called Laterculi Alexandrini (lists of legislators, painters, 
sculptors, engineers, etc.). The writing corresponds to the 2'- 1* centuries 
BCE. The versus (P. Berol. inv. 13044 V) contains the fragmentary text 
about the rape of Persephone. Its handwriting points to the 1* century BCE. 
Unfortunately, the papyrus is badly damaged. The versus has traces of seven 
columns; each of them might have originally consisted of about 20 lines. 
The top is well preserved, although part of columns 3 and 5 is missing. On 
the contrary, the bottom is very damaged, and only the end of columns 6 
and 7 is relatively well kept. The photographies of the Berlin Museum dis- 
play a clear handwriting in the extant parts. 


4. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 16-17; O. KERN (1922), p. 124-125; G. COLLI (1995), 
p. 419-420; A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 311. 

5. A. KRÜGER (1938), p. 352; M. L. WEST (1983), p. 24 and n. 63. 

6. B. CURRIE (2012), p. 186-189. Later (p. 190-209), he applies methods of neoanal- 
ysis, trying to demonstrate that /. Cer. presupposes and alludes to earlier Attic hexamet- 
ric poetry about the rape of Persephone to which the Berlin Papyrus gives direct or indi- 
rect access. 

7. U. WILCKEN (1923), p. 160; Erja SALMENKIVI (2002), p. 42-44. 

8. http://ww2.smb.museum/berlpap/index.php/00469/ 
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The versus of the papyrus was first edited by F. Buecheler in 1907, in 
the collection Berliner Klassikertexte °”. Some of the proposed readings are 
now illegible. In the same year, H. Diels published parts of this text in an 
enlarged edition of the Presocratic fragments ". In 1919, A. Ludwich pub- 
lished his remarkable edition, including multiple reviews and suggestions 
for the parts that were damaged or lost ''. The text figures also in the edi- 
tions of Orphic fragments by O.Kern, G.Colli and A. Bernabé ". 
F. Buecheler, O. Kern and G. Colli edit the text column by column. 
A. Bernabé, on the contrary, tries to reconstruct the ancient Orphic poem, so 
he places each of the fragments of the papyrus according to the position 
they might have within the poem and he combines them with other 
testimonies ". 


3. The Berlin Papyrus: text and /oci similes 


The versus of the papyrus recounts that Orpheus, inspired by Apollo, 
composed some poems about rituals and mysteries that were then written by 
Musaeus. Demeter is the leading role in one of the poems. Her daughter 
Persephone is raped by Hades while she is picking flowers in the company 
of the Oceanid Nymphs, Artemis and Athena. These two try to avoid the 
rape. When Demeter finds out what happened, she wanders around the 
earth, lamenting the loss of her daughter. Then, the goddess is taken to 
Baubo's house, in which she takes care of her child but, when she tries to 
make the child immortal, Baubo discovers her. Irritated by the folly of men, 
Demeter leaves the child to die and reveals her identity. 


The myth of Persephone was very popular in Antiquity. Among the dif- 
ferent sources ", we can foreground Euripides’ Helen, Apollodorus’ ac- 
count P, the versions of Pausanias and Clement of Alexandria, both attrib- 


9. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 7-18, n° I 2. Edition available online: http://cpp.arts. 
kuleuven.be/index.php?page-closeup&id-0106. 

10. H. DIELS (1907), Orpheus Fragment 15a, p. 478-479. 

11. A. LUDWICH (1919), p. 1000-1008. 

12. O. KERN (1922), p. 119-125; G. COLLI (1995), p. 224-229, 419-420 (fr. 4 [B 
21]; A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 313-330 (OF 383, 387-389 I-II, 392 I-II, 393, 396-397 IT). 

13. The correspondence between the columns and the fragments in A. Bernabé's 
edition is as follows: col. I: OF 383; col. II: OF 387; col. III 1-2: OF 388 II; col. III 2- 
13: OF 389 I; col. III 14-18: OF 392 I; col. IV 1-9: OF 393; col. IV 9-17: OF 388 I; col. 
V 1-7: OF 389 II; col. V 7-12: OF 392 II; col. VI: OF 396; col. VII 1-18: OF 396; col. 
VII 18-20: OF 397 II. 

14. See N. J. RICHARDSON (1974, p. 74-86) for the list of sources and references. 
For the Orphic sources, see A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 310-335 (OF 379-402). 

15. Eur., Hel., 1301-1367; Apoll., I, 5. 
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uted to Orpheus '5, and the so-called Sicilian versions, traces of which can 
be found in the tragic Carcinus, in Diodorus Siculus — whose source is prob- 
ably the Sicilian historian Timaeus of Tauromenium (4"-3" centuries 
BCE) -, as well as in Cicero, Ovid and Claudian ". Pindar might already 
have known a Sicilian version of the rape because in N., 1, 13 and schol. ad 
loc, he designates Persephone sovereign of the island, emphasizing the 
fertility of the land !*. 


In this paper, I will focus on the analysis of the rape and descent into 
Hades, cited in columns 2-5 and 7. I will analyze: (1) Persephone's compan- 
ions at the time of the rape, (2) the flower-picking and its ritual connota- 
tions, (3) the appearance of Hades, (4) the intervention of Artemis and 
Athena and (5) the places of rape and descent into Hades. The analysis and 
comparison of a single episode of the myth will provide a limited but useful 
picture to determine which aspects correspond to the tradition of the h. Cer, 
which ones are related to the Sicilian and which ones are only found in the 
Orphic. 

The text of the columns that I will comment relies on Bernabé's edition 
with slight variations: 


COLUMN II 


01 [6 "O]pocbc [82] Adis] à3e[o]iv (0) 8uidéboxcv, 
02 of 58 untépa’ Ov ónob[v] tv eo[o]efoóv- 

03 cov eic étiuvnow <ne>nointar É[yler yàp fk] 

04 Auc xoi Afuntp[oc] Ovyacp[óc] dpyiv ep- 

05 cepóvn[c ïa zxA.]ekoó[c]n[c] ovvzapovcóv 

06 tov ['Okea]vod Ovyatép[o]y, Ov ovéuata 

07 ta[dta &x tov] 'Opoéogc Exdv’ «Aev[k Jim 

08 Davepy [te] kai "HAéktpn {1} Kai 'Iév[0]n (à. MnAé- 
09 pooí[c te TJóyn te «kai» 'Oxvopón kaAuxón[tc] 

10 Xp[vonis t 'Iávg]ipá T ` Akäorn T’ "Aópn[tn te] 
11 Kai 'P[o6ózn IIAovtó te xai iugpó]eoca K[a-] 


12 [vyo kai Xv56 O]vpavin te l'aAaS[oopn T] 


13 ép[avewip» , .. .]JAep. T. vàsp. . .] 
14 ,.[... ? ] 
15 re... ? ] 


16. Paus., I, 14, 3; I, 38, 5; IX, 31, 9; Clem. AL, Prot., II, 17, 1; IL, 20-21. Cf. 
F. GRAF (1974), p. 158-166; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (1986), p. 169-175. 

17. Carcinus, fr. 5; Timaeus, FGH 566, 164; Diod. Sic., V, 2-5; Cic., Verr., IV, 106- 
108; Ovid., Fast., IV, 417-620, Met. V, 337-591; Claud., Rapt., passim. The expression 
Sicilian versions was coined by Paloma CABRERA, A. BERNABÉ (2007). 

18. Cf. G. ZUNTZ (1971), p. 71; N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 76, n. 1 

19. A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 313-330; see n. 12 and 13. The variations will be indi- 
cated. 
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16 Ouyalt. . ? ] 
17 ysl... ? J 
18 


Orpheus spread about that she was the sister of Zeus, others that she was her 
mother; but any of these versions is addressed to the memory of the pious. 
Everything begins with the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, Persephone, who 
twines violets in the presence of the daughters of Ocean, whose names are 
these, according to Orpheus’ poems: Leucippe and Phanera, and Electra and 
Ianthe, Melobosis and Tyche, as well as Ocyrhoe, with eyes like buds, and 
Chryseis and Janeira, and Acaste and Admete, and Rhodope and Pluto and 
captivating Calipso, and Styx and Urania and lovely Galaxaura ”°. 


COLUMN III 


01 vapkio[oo]v, [&o' Sv H kópn 0]apfrjoaoa ¿néðpa- 
02 uev: roi [Sù tabty¢ co fi yepoiv Bovkouévns 

03 àvaonóáco[o0at adtôv, TOTE] Aéyevoa tv yfi[v] 

04 yal[vleiv kai [£k yis] tòv '" Ai99v&a &vap[&v]va. 

05 èp’ &pp[atoc] t{e8plinnov ovvapnó[o]avva. 

06 civ kó[pnv &xoryayei]v: tòv 8& Sià Dpovtüg 

07 xoi &[otp]and[s innouls £xa&oveiv ueXotva[w,] 

08 [alt ô[iôovrar óc v]ouoi Aprémôoc co&e([ou] 

09 ABO s ub ona iota s ] xopsiag piac ov 
10 t[eA]ov[pévov émxatéotin BpaBevtis dvo- 

11 [Bvuos à 88 kópn &]ni[oysv] ém t<> Tnt] 

DA ne inte Le nomi Y... vos 
13 [r&v o]vv[zaC]ovodv katayeAaoOein: [ézet-] 

14 [dn] è [ikov]o[e] ths yeyovviag à Anuńmp, 

15 [éx] X[w]eA(ag 6e 0odoa éExhavato Kath 

16 [pàoa 9] nse[pi] tiv] TOAW avro yéyovev 

PRES her MEER ERG NE I. ocr 

I8 ox ns shies gue. suse p [MER € 
19 . 


The narcissus, upon which the Maiden ran in amazement. And when she in- 
tended to pull it up with her own hands, it is said that then the earth opened, 
Aidoneus arose from it, he raped the Maiden and carried her on his four- 
horse chariot. And thanks to thunderbolts and lightnings, he yokes black 
mares to the axle, mares that serve as grazing for Artemis' bow, Athena, [...] 
of a dance. And when everything was over, she nominated herself as the 
judge and the disheartened Maiden cried for her bad luck [...] and she might 
be teased by her playmates. But when Demeter heard what had happened, 


20. In lin. 1, {ñ} 8105é5@xev is a correction of A. LUDWICH (1919, p. 1000) to the à 
d1adé5e@Kev of F. BUECHELER (1907, p. 8). A. BERNABÉ (2004, p. 315) and other editors 
read napaó£óoksv, but the photos make preferable the reading Siadéd@xev. In lin. 2, I 
propose 6t106[v] instead of o00£v conjectured by all the editors, because it gives more 
sense. The quotation of lin. 7-13 follows h. Cer., 418-423 (transl. by M. L. WEST [2003], 
p. 65). 
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departing from Sicily, she wandered until she became invisible when she got 
to the limits of the city ?'. 


COLUMN IV 


01 ew tiv] oopipopáCovoav otevayew onip 

02 tic Ovyatpéc KadAdrns 68 Kai KA[et]ot«óC kno 

03 Kai Aap[@]v[Go]ons petà cfi Bacu[oo ns [i] ù- 

04 dpsiav £A00voGv nvv0Gvso0on: tfi[c] Afun- 

05 «pog we Ovytiis tivos, xpeíac 8’ £v[ek]a 

06 tivoc abu] (v) mapayéyovév. ô[1]ù M[ovoa]io[c] 

07 da tæv næv adtod Aéyov åotív: [n&o]av £v 

08 pév [t]o[t]c Móylo Sei viv aitiav aitei[v] per’ sò- 

09 spysoíav 0[sOv tat]topev épa[o9&]vri à” £v tawia<i> 

10 xpóxov H<8’> oóx[i]v0ov <K>a<i> K[GAvK]ac edTepré {i} ac 
12 «[vapxíocov] &[v0]n [à doe <56A0v> kaAv]kón[1]ót k[o]6pn<1> 
13 [aia Atd]c BovA[fjot xapiCoué |va. [TloAvdé-] 

14 K[tqu 9]aopaotóv [y]av[óovtao, o£pag tlóte nà- 

15 [o]v ió[£o001 à0]av[óà]rots te [Beos hè 0]vntoic 

16 [àv0]pónoic, [tod] koi dnd pi[éns ékatòv kápa &&e-] 

17 [ngQoksi]» 


And wailing she cried about her daughter. But Calliope, Kleisidike and 
Damonassa, who had come with the queen to draw water, interrogated 
Demeter, as if she were a mortal, and approached her in case she had any 
need, as Musaeus tells in his poems. For, in the accounts we must find the 
origin, with the benevolence of the gods. In the desired band we put saffron, 
hyacinth, and refined calyx. As far it is necessary to twine with the hands the 
lovely flowers of “narcissus that Earth put forth as a snare for the maiden 
with eyes like buds by the will of Zeus, as a favor to the Hospitable One. It 
shone wondrously, an awe-inspiring thing to see both for the immortal gods 
and for mortal men. From its root a hundred heads grew out" ”. 


COLUMN V 


01 «N9o[tov] äp nediov 1[fjt ópovosv vağ noAvóo£-] 

02 ypov inroi d0avata[1o. Kpóvou moAvavv-] 

03 pog vidc. S—pa pv ob[v yaidv te koi oùpavdv] 

04 dotepdevta Asdoos Oeà [Kai nóvtov] &yó[p-] 

05 povv iyOvd[e]vta abyá[c] T rigA(ov, £u HA[mE-] 

06 [to untlépa [ke]dviv [ó]weo00d kai poAa 0g[Gv] 

07 aisty[eveté@v» £u] k[ai] ý Anuńtnp 0x6 

08 tils Elan eni inus . . . Hporon, &en[. .] 
Doo. sss rerit AE .J6@n. vn[. .... ] 


21. On the reading variations on line 5, 6, 7 and 9, see § 4.3 and 4.4. In line 10-11, I 
proposed the reading 8660vu0s because Persephone is disheartened in h. Cer. (19, 30, 
37, 72, 81, 344, 432-433). 

22. This quotation follows h. Cer., 8-12 (transl. by M. L. WEST [2003], p. 33). 
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10 zaf... ? ] 

11 a[... c 

12 [elroml. .. ? ] 
traces 


“On the plain of Nysa, and the Hospitable Lord rushed forth with his immor- 
tal steeds, Kronos’ son whose names are many. Now as long as the goddess 
could still see the earth and the starry sky and the strong-flowing fishy sea 
and the light of the sun, and yet expected to see her good mother again and 
the families of gods who are for ever ”.” 

And Demeter [...] being asked answered. 

COLUMN VII 

01 Kai ånoxtsivsı [kJai ó[p0]GG adtiyv dta[KaAdzTEL]: 

02 A€éyer yap’ «eim 6$ An[u]mp pnpéplos àyAaó-] 

03 8cpoc. tic Bòs oùpévios Hé Ov[n]tO [v åvðpó-] 

04 nov fprace Deposo[ó]vnv kai [£óv Pirov ra-] 

05 oe Ovpóv;» to 5é K[ere]od eic [tv nóAuv àva--] 

06 Pavtoc ef aypod tl. . . ... ] o losen s ] 

07e euévágewótog[, . ........... ] 

08 thy pntépo, tic Ñ ÉÉ[VN. . . ........ ] 

09 my Ovyatépa n[T. . ........... 
10 mévro efi u[nR[pt, . ........... ] 
11 à dé Anpaenp [. .......... nep] 

12 Baoline eineiv[. . .............. ] 
13 kôpliov TO]v náv[1OV . ......... 
l4n[o]iévou povis [. ............. ] 
15 gi[ôev] vàü[c u]eAafva[cimnovc, . . . . ] 
l6x[]ug, 0:050, [.......... pv-] 
17 otmpiov yoipasv[, . . ..... 
18 nénoton čas tv [. ............. ] 
19 npoc Tpu[óA]ego[V, ............ ] 
20 Oev xá8060c AéEy[E]t[a1 Tig KOpNs abtn.] 


And she kills him and immediately she reveals her identity. So she says: “I 
am Demeter, bringer of resplendent gifts in season, who heavenly god or 
who of mortal men has seized Persephone and tricked her dear heart? *." 
And when Celeus went up to the city from the field [...] he had left [...] to 
the mother; who is the foreigner? [...] to the daughter [...] saying to the 
mother [...] but Demeter [...] of the transgression to say [...] to the lord of 
everyone [...] of the voice left [...] he saw the black mares [...] god [...] 
mystery [...] sow [...] kykeon [...] he/she drank until [...] to Triptolemus 
[...] therefore it is called the descent of the Maiden. 


23. This quotation follows h. Cer., 17-18, 33-36 (transl. by M. L. WEST [2003], p. 33, 
35). 
24. This quotation follows M. L. WEST (2003, p. 37 ad h. Cer., 54-56) with slight 
variations: the text in the papyrus is not identical to the A. Cer On these verses, see 
B. CURRIE (2012), p. 194-195. 
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4. The Rape of Persephone 


4.1. Persephone s companions at the time of the rape 


Column 2 includes the rape of Persephone when she is in the company 
of the Oceanids. The catalogue of these nymphs is parallel to the list of the 
h. Cer., but with slight variations *. Probably for this reason, the author em- 
phasizes that their names come from the poems of Orpheus. The papyrus 
quotes Phanera, who appears as Phaeno in the h. Cer., but it omits Melite, 
lache, Rhodeia and Callirhoe, all mentioned in h. Cer. 419. This divergence 
could be explained by the involuntary omission of a verse in the transmis - 
sion, but also Pausanias skips the names of these four nymphs when quoting 
Homer *. Curiously, he only mentions seven Oceanids, but his list coincides 
with the papyrus. This fact suggests that Pausanias knew another version, 
similar to the tale in the papyrus, so it is possible that both had another 
source, alternative to the h. Cer. 


In the Sicilian accounts, the Oceanids are replaced by the Sicilian 
nymphs of springs and streams, the Naiads of Enna ”. Ovid, knowledgeable 
of both traditions, speaks of “the usual young girls" (consuetae puellae). 


In addition to the Oceanids, Artemis and Athena accompany Persephone 
in the h. Cer. In the papyrus (col. 3, 8-9), these two goddesses appear later, 
helping Persephone against Hades. Thus, we could think that they are also 
witnesses to the rape in this version. As we shall see, they also appear in 
Euripides, Diodorus and Claudian. 


The text of column 5 appears within the framework of an apparent 
Homeric quotation but introduces another divergence, as it omits, perhaps 
deliberately, the verses corresponding to h. Cer. 19-32, in which Hecate and 
Helios witness the rape ?*. 


25. H. Cer. 5-6, 418-423. The coincidences are: 418 = col. II 7-8; 420-423 = col. II 
8-13. The h. Cer names 21 Oceanids and the papyrus 17. See T. W. ALLEN (1907), 
p. 100; T. W. ALLEN, W. R. HALLIDAY, E. E. SIKES (1936), p. 128, 175; N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974), p. 140, 287-290; F. CASSOLA (1975), p. 467, 483; Helene P. FOLEY (1993), 
p. 33-34; B. CURRIE (2012), p. 202. In Hes., Th., 349-361, the catalog of Oceanids is 
much more extensive, although it omits Leucippe, Phanera and Rhodope (who are cited 
in the Berlin Papyrus), but Rhodeia is certainly included. 

26. Paus., IV, 30, 4. T. W. ALLEN (1907, p. 100) ascribes the omission of the line to 
homoeomeson, but N. J. RICHARDSON (1974, p. 68, 75, 288) postulates the existence of 
different versions. 

27. Stat., Ach., I, 824-826; Ovid., Fast., IV, 425; Claud., Rapt., II, 55-62, cf. 
Paloma CABRERA, A. BERNABÉ (2007), p. 69. In other tales Persephone is accompanied 
by the Sirens: Ap. Rhod., IV, 895-898; Hyg., Fab., CXLI; Ovid., Met., V, 554-556; 
Claud., Rapt., HI, 190, 205. 

28. Col. V 1-7. Cf. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 152. On the Homeric quotes, see 
infra $ 4. 5. 
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4.2. Flower-picking and its ritual connotations 


Hades abducts Persephone while she is picking flowers, so the catalog 
of flowers becomes an outstanding aspect in the various versions of the 
tale ?, particularly the narcissus and violets of the Homeric and Sicilian tra- 
ditions, respectively. In col. 2, 5, in a prose section, A. Ludwich recon- 
structs *°: 


Pepoepovns ïa mA]exov[o]n[c] 
Persephone who twines violets. 


With the reconstruction of zA]ekov[o]n[c], the only reading that seems 
to fit in the gap is ia. Violets are supported by the h. Cer. and, specially, by 
the Sicilian versions, which give prominence to this flower. According to 
Diodorus, violets and other flowers bloom all the year, and their aroma 
turns the place of the rape into a locus amoenus *'. In the papyrus, twining 
violets is obviously a metonymy for twining garlands of violets, but the ex- 
pression zAéket ia is rare, only used by Athenaeus ?. Since there are no 
more references to violets in the remaining part, this reading has been con- 
stantly reviewed. In the editio princeps F.Buecheler had proposed 
[0poi]okoó[o]n[c, from the verb 0póoko, “to jump" or “to rush" *. 
T. W. Allen, for his part, suggested [obyi] éxov[o]n[c], “against her will", as 
a parallel to à£Kovoav, expressing Persephone's resistance during the rape 
(h. Cer. 19, 72) and her unwillingness to ingest pomegranates (h. Cer. 
413) *, but this reading does not seem to be appropriate to the meaning of 
the phrase in the papyrus. Also, considering the term áOuppa of the h. Cer. 
16, Schmidt suggested [ó0vopi]ckoó[o]nc, from a hypothetical GOvpickm 


29. The anthology appears in cols. II 5, III 1-3, IV 11-14 of the papyrus. The flower- 
picking is described in detail in h. Cer., 5-10, 426-428; Ovid., Fast., IV, 437-440, Met. 
V, 390-394; Claud., Rapt., II, 128-132. It is also referred in Pamphos (apud. Paus., IX, 
31, 9); Nic., fr. 74.60; Diod. Sic., V, 3, 2-3; Plut., Quaest. Nat., 917 F; Ps. Arist., Mir. 
Ausc., 836b; Orph. Arg., 1192. On the catalog of flowers, see T. W. ALLEN, 
W. R. HALLIDAY, E. E. SIKES (1936), p. 128-131; Giulia PICCALUGA (1966), p. 232-253; 
N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 140-142; F. CASSOLA (1974), p. 467-468; Helene P. FOLEY 
(1993), p. 34. 

30. A. LUDWICH (1919), p. 1000-1001. 

31. Diod. Sic., V, 3, 2-3. Cf. A. LUDWICH (1919), p. 1001. Ovid (Met., V, 390-395) 
mentions lilies and violets, although he expands the catalogue in the Fasti, IV, 437-442, 
see infra n. 41. Violets are also privileged in other tales of the Sicilian accounts: Nic., fr. 
74, 60; Ps. Arist., Mir. Ausc., 836b 13-19; Plut., Quaest. Nat., 917, cf. N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974), p. 143. Already Bacchylides (III, 1-3) celebrated Demeter, as the queen of Sicily, 
and Persephone, crowned with violets. 

32. Ath., XV, 22, 36. 

33. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 9. 

34. T. W. ALLEN (1907), p. 97. 
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— iterative from à00po, “to play" — which is not attested in Greek ?. In my 
view, A. Ludwich's conjecture is still the most successful reading. If his hy- 
pothesis were correct, the presence of violets at the beginning of the tale 
would imply the prominence of this flower over the narcissus, in such a way 
that the account of the papyrus would be closer to the Sicilian versions than 
to the h. Cer. 


In the Hymn's catalog (5-8), the narcissus 1s certainly the most impor- 
tant flower, as it is used by Gea to sprout as lure for the Maiden **. Also 
Pausanias, invoking a story by Pamphos, underlines that Persephone was 
tricked with the narcissus and not with violets ". In the papyrus, 
F. Buecheler transcribed without doubts väpkio[oo]v in col. 3, 1, a reading 
that has been followed by the rest of the editors with case variations ?*. Un- 
fortunately, the four first lines of the left side of this column are currently 
lost, but old images show clear traces of a K preceded by other letters that 
could be v, a and p. We can, therefore, assume that this reading is correct 
and accept F. Buecheler's reconstruction that partly depends on the h. Cer: 


vápxic[co]v, [ëp” öv ù Kópn 0]aufricaca £xáópouev ?? 
the narcissus, upon which the Maiden ran in amazement 


Yet, the presence of the narcissus in col. 3 does not necessarily imply 
that this flower has a prominent role. According to the logical sequence of 
the mythic pattern, we would expect the catalog of flowers to be placed 
immediately after the Oceanids, but the end of col. 2 is lost, so it is not 
possible to reconstruct the names of other flowers hypothetically listed in 
this section. 


Narcissus is also proposed in col. 4, 12, in the gap of a damaged part, 
corresponding to the verses reconstructed from h. Cer., 8-12 ^. Given the 
worn state of the papyrus, we can only say that the narcissus is always sup- 
posed from Homeric quotes and that its relevance runs in parallel to them. 


35. K. Fr. W. SCHMIDT (1908), p. 282, n. 3. 

36. H. Cer., 8-9, in which roses, saffron, violets, iris and hyacinth are also cited. 

37. Paus., IX, 31, 9. According to Soph., OC, 681-685 the narcissus is the ancient 
garland of the great goddesses. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974, p. 143-144) suggests that the 
flower would be a kind of *Open Sesame", a common motif in folk-stories, revealing 
the Underworld. Claudian (Rapt., II, 128-132) seems to highlight the narcissus as well, 
see infra, n. 42. 

38. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 9. 

39. See O. KERN (1922), OF 49 and comm. ad. loc. for the correction of 
vóápkio[oo|]v as vapKto[oo]v. Cf. h. Cer., 15-16: 7 ©’ ápa 0apfrioac? mpéEato yepoiv Gp’ 
äupo / kañòv &Ovpua Aoeiv. 

40. Compare col. 4, 12-17 with h. Cer., 8-12. 
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In col. 4, 10, the readings xpókov “saffron”, väkivOov “hyacinth” and 
KóAvkagc “calyx” have also been suggested. This selection appears in the A. 
Cer., as well as in Ovid's Fasti, which curiously contains a profuse descrip- 
tion of plants and names all the flowers except for the narcissus “'. Saffron, 
hyacinth and calyx are also cited by Claudian ?, who differs from the 
Sicilian versions, for he includes the narcissus and does not give the leading 
role to violets. Apart from the narcissus and violets, the differences of 
flower catalogs are not really significant. 


The author of the papyrus points out the ritual use of saffron, hyacinth 
and calyx. This suggests that the version he knows might have a ritual func- 
tion, and that this version could be more than just a bookish text. Flowers 
had a prominent role in the worships in Sicily and Eleusis, two places con- 
nected to the scene of the rape ?. In the Frogs, Aristophanes describes the 
flowery meadows and groves dedicated to the goddesses, where the initiates 
gathered, and also Clement of Alexandria might be thinking on the rites of 
Eleusis when he spoke about the Pherephatta's flower-picking ^. In Sicily, 
an àvOgoqópia. was celebrated in honor of Kore . 


Comments on these flowers help to create an idyllic scene, so the author 
seems to have more interest in them than in the description of the moment 
of the rape, which is only outlined. 


4.3. Hades’ appearance 


In col. 3, 2-6, when Persephone runs to pick up the flowers, the earth 
opens up, and Aidoneus arises, abducting and carrying her in his horse 
chariot. The expression tijv yfi[v] xalvleiw (col. 3, 3) is very similar to the 
yave 5& YO@v evpvayvia, used in the A. Cer, with reference to the chasm in 
the earth through which Hades arises ^. In the Sicilian tradition, Diodorus 
also describes a large cave with a gap (yáopa) going in depth into the earth, 
from which Pluto rises up to rape Kore *’. Similarly, Cicero and Claudian 


41. H. Cer., 6-8, 426-428; Ovid., Fast., IV, 437-442 mentions marigolds, violets, 
poppies, hyacinth, amaranth, thyme, rosemary, melilot, roses, saffron, lilies and some 
unnamed flowers. 

42. Claudian (Rapt., II, 128-132) mentions lilies, violets, marjoram, roses, privets, 
hyacinth and narcissus. He briefly alludes to the tragic myths of the last two flowers. 

43.Cf. T. W. ALLEN, W.R. HALLIDAY, E. E. SIKES (1936), p.129; Giulia 
PICCALUGA (1966), p. 233-236; F. CASSOLA (1974), p. 468; N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), 
p. 141. 

44. Ar, Ran., 373-374, 442, 448-449; Clem. AL, Protr, IL, 17, 1. See also 
Philodam., Paen, 29-30. 

45. Pollux, I, 37; Strab., VI, 1, 5. 

46. H. Cer, 16. On the chasm see T. W. ALLEN, W. R. HALLIDAY, E. E. SIKES 
(1936), p. 131; N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 147-148. 

47. Diod. Sic., V, 3, 3, see also Ps. Arist., Mir. Ausc., 836b; Carcinus, fr. 5. 
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describe a cave of immense depth and a huge gap, respectively ^. Clement, 
for his part, speaks of oyiopa tis yñc, a chasm into the earth, through which 
Hades and Persephone go down immediately after the rape, dragging the 
pigs of Eubuleus ?. Thus, with the exception of Ovid, who omits this aspect 
in his account, the motif of the chasm is common to the various versions of 
the myth. 


The mares ? especially dark, and the chariot are also recurrent. The 
chariot appears under different names: óyog in the h. Cer, ppa in Diodorus, 
currus in its Latin form ?'. Several versions offer similar descriptions, insist- 
ing on the dark mares ?, and this is why some editors have proposed the 
reading éo' äp[uätov] k[vàv]uuov in col. 3, 5, instead of ëp” äpu[atoc] 
k[ai ép’] tov, from the editio princeps ?. The problem is that xvavízzoc 
is not attested in Greek. Yet, the form 1e0pírnzov, ‘of four-horse’, could be 
more suitable for this passage: this term is widely documented with áppa 
and has the parallel tetp@poic innoioiw fyayes in the Orphic Hymn to 
Pluto *. 


4.4. The intervention of Artemis and Athena 


The following lines (col. 3, 6-9) entail a few problems. Here, the pa- 
pyrus mentions Artemis and, probably, Athena. The two goddesses are sup- 
posed to help Persephone by avoiding the rape, but they are dissuaded by 
Zeus' thunderbolts and lightnings, which would protect the black mares of 
Hades’ chariot. The mares are, in turn, the target of Artemis’ bow *. Accord- 
ing to N. J. Richardson, the thunderbolt would open the way for the Hades’ 


48. Cic., Verr., IV, 107, 8 (spelunca infinita altitudine); Claud., Rapt., IL, 187 (in- 
menso hiatu). Similar descriptions appear in other tales from the Sicilian tradition: Sil. 
It., XIV, 239; Solin., V, 15; Arnob., Nat., V, 24. 

49. Clem. Al., Prot., II, 17, 1, see infra $ 4. 5 and n. 94. 

50. The mares are mentioned in h. Cer. 18, 32; Ovid., Fast., IV, 446, Met., V, 403; 
Sil. Ital., XIV, 247; Orph., H., XVIII, 14; Orph., Arg., 1194; Claud., Rapt., II, 224. On 
the horse as a symbol of the death as well as of the earth, see N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), 
p. 151. 

51. H. Cer., 19; Diod. Sic., V, 3, 3; Cic., Verr, IV, 107, 9; Ovid., Met., V, 402; 
Claud., Rapt., II, 204. 

52. Orph. A., 1194: kvavótpuyag innovc; Ovid., Fast., IV, 446: caeruleis equis. In 
Ovid., Met., V, 404, the reins are blackened by soot, whereas Claud., Rapt., II, 227 
describes a dark chariot. 

53. See K. Fr. W. SCHMIDT's conjecture (1908, p. 283), followed by A. KRÜGER 
(1938, p. 353) and A. BERNABE (2004), p. 317 (OF 389 I). 

54. Orph. H., XVIII, 12-15, see also quadrigae in Hyg., Fab., CXLVI, 2 and Claud., 
Rapt., Il, 217. 

55. Cf. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 79-80, 290-291; A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 317 
(OF 389); B. CURRIE (2012), p. 200-201. 
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descent; although it may be a logical consequence, it is not mentioned here 
explicitly °°. 

As shown on new and old photographs, the end of line 6 is broken. Here 
I suggest reading ô1à as a preposition instead of the name Aía, and Bpovtic 
and é{otp]amd[c in the place of the dative Bpovtaic and é[otp]anailc, pro- 
posed by F. Buecheler and accepted by successive editors ”. This change 
implies that Hades yokes the mares and that Zeus only participates indi- 
rectly by means of his weapons. In line 7, I follow the reading innovlc 
énaëoveiv pedaivalc,], a proposal from K. Fr. W. Schmidt and G. Colli °$, 
instead of $]c of the editio princeps ?. A. Krüger and A. Bernabé conjec- 
tured tzzot]c éxapnyeiv ueAaítvo[i 9, but Étaéoveiv can be easily read in the 
papyrus. In line 9, the editor princeps read yoípag pudo, but yoipa corre- 
sponds to a hypothetical feminine noun of yoipoc, which is not attested in 
Greek. Besides, it seems difficult to relate the presence of pigs with the in- 
tervention of the goddesses *'. I suggest that yoipas pic could be an er- 
ratum instead of yopeias pic “from a same dance”, with reference to the 
fact that Persephone was dancing when Artemis and Athena aided her at the 
moment of the rape, as attested by Euripides ©. 


In the /. Cer and in Diodorus, Artemis and Athena accompany 
Persephone and the Oceanids in the flower-picking, but they do not help the 
maiden 8. In Euripides’ Helen, the two goddesses help Demeter in her 


56. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 290-291. For a different moment for the descent, 
see infra $ 4. 5. 

57. Considering the absence of diacritics in his edition, F. BUECHELER (1907, p. 9) 
reads Bpovtoic without apparent difficulty. Nevertheless, the papyrus is really damaged 
in this part. See A. LUDWICH (1919), p. 1002; O. KERN (1922), p. 120; G. COLLI (1995), 
p. 226; A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 317 (OF 389 I). 

58. K. Fr. W. SCHMIDT (1908), p. 283 and n. 2; G. COLLI (1995), p. 226. 

59. F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 10. 

60. A. KRÜGER (1938), p. 353; A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 317 (OF 389 I). I suggest 
that énaéoveiv could be a mistake for &mijeuyvostv, cf. Orph., Arg., 1193-1194 
(kvavotpiyas inmous ķevéáuevoc). 

61. Only Clem. Al., Prot., II, 17, 1 and Schol. Luc., D. meretr., II, 1, mentions that 
the pigs fell down through the open chasm. On this episode, see infra $ 4. 5 as well as n. 
93 and n. 94. 

62. Eur., Hel., 1312-1314: tàv ópnaoc0zicav xukA(ov yopõv napOsvtiov (“snatched 
away from circular girlish dances"). 

63. H. Cer., 424; Diod. Sic., V, 3, 4. See also Paus., VIII, 31, 2; Val. Flac., V, 343- 
349. Cf. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 138-139, 290-291. 
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search, but Zeus brought to pass a different fate **. It has been discussed 
whether in Euripides the goddesses witness the rape and try to restrain 
Hades ©. Artemis and Athena are here fully armed with bow and spear, as if 
they were ready to battle. Also, the mention of map8évio1 yópor suggests that 
the goddesses could be present during the flower-picking. Finally, the ex- 
pression abyáGov ð’ £& oùpaviov (in Eur., Hel., 1318) refers to Zeus, who 
watches the scene from the heavens, although this image could be inter- 
preted as a metaphoric reference to his thunderbolt %. Several Apulian vases 
from the 4^ century BCE contain motifs of Athena and Artemis” interven- 
tion as well as of Zeus hurling thunderbolts. This is the case of a hydria 
from Bari, painted by the Painter of Baltimore “, and of a Campanian 
Aexávn *, in which Zeus tries to stop the two goddesses with his lightning 
while he opens the way to Hades. In Claudian, Diana and Pallas also fight 
Pluto, Pallas hitting the horses when trying to escape. Finally, Jupiter dis- 
courages them peacefully, as he hurls a thunderbolt with which he recog- 
nizes himself as the father-in-law ©. 


According to Diodorus, Artemis and Athena were picking flowers with 
Persephone while preparing the peplum ". The remaining part of the pa- 
pyrus does not mention the peplum, but there is an Orphic poem entitled 


64. Eur., Hel., 1308-1320. See the commentaries of L. MALTEN (1909b), p. 421-423; 
F. R. WALTON (1952), p. 107, n. 7; A. M. DALE (1967), p. 147-152; R. KANNICHT 
(1969), p. 327-344; N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 290-291; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO 
(1978), p.1148-1154; G. CERRI (1983), p.155-157, 179-183; Paloma CABRERA, 
A. BERNABÉ (2007), p. 64-65; W. ALLEN (2008), p. 292-302. 

65. Their presence during the rape is defended by A. M. DALE (1967), p. 152; 
N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 290; W. ALLEN (2008), p. 301. See, on the contrary, 
R. KANNICHT (1969), p. 342; Paloma CABRERA, A. BERNABÉ (2007), p. 64. 

66. According to P. MASS (1933, p. 146), R. KANNICHT (1969, p. 344) and 
Paloma CABRERA, A. BERNABÉ (2007, p. 64-65), Zeus’ thunderbolt is intended to end 
Demeter's pilgrimage. In an Epidaurian Hymn to the Mother of the Gods (IG IV 1°, 131; 
PMG 935), probably identified with Demeter, she is wandering through valleys and 
mountains until Zeus throws a thunderbolt and splits the rocks in order to stop the god- 
dess. On this hymn, see P. MASS (1933), p. 134 & £; A. M. DALE (1967, p. 147); 
R. KANNICHT (1969), p. 330; M. L. WEST (1970), p. 212-215; N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974), p. 290; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (1978), p. 1171-1173; R. WAGMAN (1995), 
p. 105-146; K.T. WITCZACK (2001), p. 23-33 (with previous bibliography). 
W. D. FURLEY (2012, p. 233-251) interprets the text in a different way: the anger of the 
Mother would be motivated by the fact that she was raped by her son, Zeus. 

67. LIMC IV 1988, s.v. Hades, nr. 113. 

68. LIMC IV 1988, s.v. Hades, nr. 91. In an Apulian loutrophoros in the National Ar- 
cheological Museum from Madrid and in a Apulian Krater in the Universitát of Münster, 
also painted by the Painter of Baltimore, Artemis and Athena attempt to thwart the rav - 
isher, but Zeus' thunderbolts are missing, cf. Paloma CABRERA, A. BERNABÉ (2007), 
p. 58-65. 

69. Claud., Rapt., II, 204-208, 224-231, cf. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 73. 

70. Diod. Sic., V, 3, 4. 
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“Peplum”, attributed to the Pythagorean School, in which land vegetation is 
compared to a peplum embroidered by Persephone. In this poem circulating 
in Southern Italy, Hades rapes the girl when she is embroidering a scor- 
pion ”'. In the same vein, Claudian uses the peplum motif, but he introduces 
some variations: Kore is embroidering the windings of Ocean in a peplum 
when Venus, Pallas and Diana knock at her door and lead her to the 


meadow ”. Later, during the rape, Pallas and Diana decide to confront Pluto 
and the Delian goddess uses her arrows to protect the girl ^. The papyrus 
mentions the bow in line 8, so the episode in our poem could be similar to 
this version. 


On the other hand, it seems that the papyrus has no traces of the version 
transmitted by the Orphic Argonautica, according to which Persephone was 
deceived by her sisters *. As we know by Claudian, it probably referred to 
Aphrodite, Artemis and Athena. In this version, Jupiter asks Venus to de- 
ceive Persephone and it is her nursemaid who denounces the sister's divine 
alliance as the ruin of the house ”. 


To sum up, in the Berlin Papyrus, as well as in the versions of Euripides 
and Claudian, Athena and Artemis help Persephone confronting Hades in a 
direct or indirect way. Only Claudian and the papyrus make reference to 
Zeus' thunderbolts and lightnings, an element that can only be hypothesized 
in the case of Euripides. At this point, the papyrus is significantly close to 
Euripides and Claudian, suggesting that all of them could have been in- 
spired by a common source, clearly different from the h. Cer. 


4. 5. Places of rape and descent 


In the papyrus, the location of rape and descent is dark. As we observed 
in col. 3, there is no mention of the precise place in which Hades arises and 
goes down with Persephone. The myth was originally attached to Nysa at 
the edges of Ocean (h. Cer), but people tended progressively to locate it in 
their own neighborhoods *. N. J. Richardson lists the multiple locations of 
the rape and descent mentioned in each of the different versions. The most 


71. OF 286-290, cf. A. BERNABÉ (2008), p. 395-396, 412. 

72. Claud., Rapt., I, 246-275, cf. M. L. WEST (1983), p. 257, n. 68. N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974, p. 83-84), underlines the contact between the Sicilian and the Orphic version in 
certain elements, such as the peplum. 

73. Claud., Rapt., II, 206-207. 

74. Orph., Arg., 1192-1193. 

75. Claud., Rapt., I, 220-224; III, 198-201, respectively. 

76. G. ZUNTZ (1971), p. 79. 
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popular places are Nisa, Sicily, and Eleusis, exactly the three locations that 
seem to appear in the papyrus ”. 


In the h. Cer, the rape occurs in the plain of Nysa, a semi-mythical 
place ” that, whether it is a mountain or a region, has been placed in the 
Arabian Peninsula, Thrace, Euboea or Lydia ^. Its various locations suggest 
a remote position, on the edge of the world ®, as well as the presence of 
Oceanids suggests a setting by Ocean. Nysa is mentioned in col. 5, 1 of the 
papyrus, a quite damaged part that quotes the ancient poem. The reconstruc- 
tion of the first three lines of this column relies on 4. Cer. 17-18. At this 
point, the author seems to continue a long quotation of a poem, which is 
similar to h. Cer. 8-18, 33-36. The citation begins in col. 4, 12 and contin- 
ues, we suppose, in the missing part of this column, until the first seven 
lines of col. 5 *'. The author had already mentioned the rape in col. 3, and he 
discussed the flowers used in ritual in col. 4, so we could understand that 
the Nysa of the quote does not necessarily indicate the scene of the rape in 
the papyrus. 


Unanimously, Sicily is the setting of the rape and descent in the Sicilian 
accounts. Carcinus the younger places the episode near the slopes of Etna ™. 
Diodorus places it in Enna, in the center of the island, and describes the 
scene as a meadow, close to the sacred groves and surrounded by marshy 
flats and a huge grotto ?. Cicero, Ovid, Valerius Flaccus and Claudian give 
the same location and similar descriptions *. In the papyrus (col. 3, 14-16), 


TT. Cf. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 148-150. See also Helene P. FOLEY (1993), p. 
36. 

78. H. Cer., 15-18. 

79. Cf. W. F. OTTO (1997) [19487], p. 49-52; H. JEANMAIRE (1951), p. 349-351. 
Nysa is linked to the birth of Dionysus, as well as to his nurture by the Nymphs, cf. 
A. BERNABÉ (2013) p. 61; M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI (2013), p. 93-96; 
Raquel MARTÍN HERNÁNDEZ (2013), p. 200. The relationship with this god, of great 
importance in Eleusis, may have been significant in the choice of location, as noted by 
N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 149. 

80. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 149. 

81. The quotation can be summarized as follows: col. 4, 12-17 (and probably 18-20) 
= h. Cer., 8-12 (and possibly 13-16); col. 5, 1-2 = h. Cer., 17-18; col. 5, 3-7 = h. Cer., 33- 
36. On the omission of h. Cer., 19-32, see $ 4. 1. B. CURRIE (2012, p. 189-209) tries to 
demonstrate that h. Cer. is alluding to the poem commented in the Berlin Papyrus or to 
another poem, many of whose features are echoed in the poem of the Berlin Papyrus. 

82. Carcinus, fr. 5. See also Hyg., Fab., CXLVI; Plut., Quaest. Nat., 917 F. 

83. Diod. Sic., V, 3, 2-4. The same location can be read in Ps. Arist., Mir. Ausc., 
836b 13-19. 

84. Cic., Verr., IV, 106; Ovid., Met., V, 385-396; Fast., IV, 417-446; Val. Flac., V, 
343-349; Claud., Rapt., II, 112-117, 170-173, 186-188. See also Arnob., Nat., V, 24; 
schol. Hes., Op., 32ter 9-15 (schol. Tzetes); schol. Aristid., Panath., 105, 11 p. 53 
Dindorf. 
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Demeter discovers the incident and departs from Sicily in search of her 
daughter. Normally, Demeter is not an eyewitness of the rape, except for a 
late version and some later iconographic representations Ÿ, but this does not 
necessarily imply that mother and daughter were in very distant places. In 
fact, only Claudian places Demeter in Phrygia at the time of the rape in 
Sicily *°. As for the descent, most of the Sicilian stories place it in Sicily, in 
particular near Syracuse. This indicates that Hades and Persephone travel a 
long distance from the center of the island to the southwest coast. There, 
Pluto opens a gap through which they descend into the Underworld *". Later, 
a fountain or a lake sprang up, and the Syracusans celebrate a notable and 
festive gathering in there **. 


After the analysis of these data, the question is why the papyrus men- 
tions a place like Sicily, which is typical of the Sicilian tales. Considering 
the importance of this tradition, it is possible that the author of the papyrus 
was also familiar with it ?. He might have cited Sicily as one of the stages 
in the wanderings of Demeter. In that case, we could ask ourselves what did 
the goddess do there, or for what reason the author only mentions the island. 
Perhaps he simply wanted to locate the rape in Sicily ”. Then, mother and 
daughter would be on the island, but not necessarily together, not even in its 
center. 


Some accounts linked to the Orphic tradition mark Eleusis as the place 
where the captor goes down into Hades with his victim. Yet, none of the ac- 
counts, within or outside the Orphic tradition, specifies that the rape 
happened in Eleusis "'. Pausanias locates the descent in the area of Eleusis, 


85. Firmicus (Mat. Err. prof. Rel., VII, 3) narrates how Demeter, warned by one of 
the companions of her daughter, runs in her search and manages to sight Pluto by 
plunging with his victim into the waters of Lake Pergusa, near Enna. On the commentar- 
ies to this version and on the iconographic representations, see N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974), p. 138-139, 290. 

86. Claud., Rapt., I, 179-181. 

87. Diod. Sic., IV, 4, 2; Cic., Verr, IV, 107; Ovid., Met., V, 402-411, 423-424. The 
site of the descent is not specified in Ovid., Fast., IV, 445-449; Claud., Rapt., II, 246- 
249, 307 and Arnob., Nat., V, 24. In Ovid, the story seems to occur rapidly and Demeter 
sees the traces of Persephone in Sicily (Fast., IV, 463-464). Arnobius says that Hades 
rapes Persephone and carries her away (raptam uirginen secum uehit), which implies a 
trip. 

88. Diod. Sic., IV, 4, 2; Cic., Verr., IV, 107; Ou., Met., V, 423-424. 

89. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 77. 

90. K. KERÉNYI (1994 [1951], p. 201 and n. 785) argues that the rape occurred in 
Sicily. N. J. RICHARDSON (1974, p. 80) accepts the possible influence of the Sicilian 
version, foregrounding that the rape was not necessarily there. 

91. Phanodemus (FGH 325 F 27) locates the descent at the Attica, whereas schol. 
Soph. (OC, 1590, 1593), places both rape and descent inside a grotto in Colonus. 
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in a place called Erineos ”. In another passage that mentions Orpheus as a 
source, he says that Demeter conferred the gift of sowing to the Eleusinian 
Eubuleus and his brother Triptolemus because they gave her information 
about her daughter ?. We can assume that the two of them had witnessed 
what happened there because, according to Clement of Alexandria, when 
Aidoneus made the earth open, the pigs of Eubuleus were swallowed along 
with the goddess ?*. The tale, he says, is the aïtiov for the ritual of throwing 
pigs into underground péyapa at the Thesmophoria ?. In the Orphic Hymn 
to Pluto, Persephone is abducted and taken across the sea to an Attic cave in 
Eleusis, where the gates of Hades are *. 


Focusing on the papyrus, in col. 3, 15-16, Demeter wanders in search of 
her daughter. Here she comes to a city, whose name is not stated, but that 
could be interpreted as Eleusis, particularly because other sources have 
placed in this location the events narrated later in the papyrus ”. Also, at the 
end of the papyrus (col. 7, 19-20), we read the name Triptolemus, followed 
by the expression “therefore it is called the descent" (60ev Kd00d0c 
Aéy[e]t[a). According to this, it is possible that the poem was called 
Káðoðoç * because the descent of Hades with Persephone took place in 


92. Paus., I, 38, 5. 

93. Paus., I, 14, 3. See also Myth Vat., II, 118; schol. Hes., Op., 32ter 10-15 (schol. 
Tzetes); sch. Ar., Eq., 698; schol. Aristid., Panath., Or., I, 36 (Panath., 105, 11, ed. 
Dindorf III, p. 53, cf. O. KERN [1922], p. 125); schol. Luc., D. meretr., II, 1. 

94. Clem. AL, Prot., II, 17, 1. He also says (XX, 2, 2) that the swineherd lived in 
Eleusis. Ovid (Fast., IV, 465-466) indirectly alludes to the tracks of the pigs, but this 
time in Sicily. On this episode, see L. MALTEN (1909b), p. 428-430; N. J. RICHARDSON 
(1974), p. 81-82; F. GRAF (1974), p. 165-166. According to Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO 
(1986, p. 166-169), Demeter rewards the information about the rape with the gift of agri- 
culture, which would be a special feature of the Orphic tradition. 

95. The aition is also attested in schol. Luc., D. meretr, II, 1, cf. W. BURKERT 
(1983), p. 256-264; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (1986), p. 169-175. On the 
Thesmophoria, cf. R. PARKER (2007), p. 270-283; A. CHANIOTIS (2011, p. 160-164), 
with bibliography. 

96. Orph. H., 18, 12-15, cf. Gabriella RICCIARDELLI (2000), p. 312-313. 

97. These events are the welcoming of Demeter by Calliope, Kleisidike and Da- 
monasa (col. 4), the xenia at Baubo's house and the nursing of Baubo's child (col. 6). 
Demeter's arrival to Eleusis is narrated by multiple sources with various differences in 
terms of the general scheme and of the single episodes: h. Cer., 90-304; Apoll., I, 5, 1- 
2; Diod. Sic., V, 4, 4; Cic., Verr, IV, 108; Hyg., Fab., CXLVII; Ovid., Fast., IV, 502- 
562; Clem. Al., Prot., II, 20, 2-3; Aristid., Or, I, 36 (Panath. 105, 11 & f. Dindorf I, p. 
167) and schol. ad loc (ed. Dindorf III, p. 53); Arnob., Nat., V, 25; Orph. H., 41, 3-8; 
Claud., Rapt., III, 48-54 (see also I, 10-14). 

98. It is commonly agreed that the term káðoðoç refers to the title of the poem, cf. 
F. BUECHELER (1907), p. 15; N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 81; G. COLLI (1995), p. 419; 
A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 330. See, on the contrary, B. CURRIE (2012, p. 199), who takes 
this as a reference to Demeter's descent into the Underworld in search of Persephone, 
only attested by later allusions: Orph. H., 41, 5-7; Hyg., Fab., CCLI. 
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Eleusis and Triptolemus witnessed it ”. In fact, some editors have proposed 
the phrase si[Sev] ts u]eAatva[g immoug (“he saw the black mares") just 
before the mention of the hero, in a very damaged part of the papyrus '?. 
This way, the story would be parallel to the tales of Pausanias, Clement and 
the Orphic Hymn, which rely on the Orphic tradition. 


In the light of these data, we might suppose that the Berlin Papyrus 
places the rape in one location — perhaps Sicily —, and the descent in another 
one — perhaps Eleusis. This assumption is compatible with the Sicilian tradi- 
tion, which locates the rape and the descent in different places of the island; 
but also with the Orphic versions, as they locate the descent in Eleusis, 
without implying that this was also the setting for the rape. On the contrary, 
an scholion to Aristides’ Panathenaicus places the rape in Sicily, but it is in 
Attica where Triptolemus and Celeus inform Demeter about the incident, 
probably because they had witnessed the descent there '°'. Some Orphic 
tales presuppose a trip by sea. In the above-mentioned Orphic Hymn to 
Pluto, Persephone is taken to Eleusis across the sea. Also, the Orphic Argo- 
nautica narrates that Hades, after seizing Persephone, “was carrying her" 
(Épepev, in durative imperfect) through the waves '?. Thus, in the papyrus, 
the hypothesis of locating the rape in Sicily and the descent in Eleusis 
would be also compatible with the sea trip. 


The interval between rape and descent could also be suggested in the h. 
Cer., in which we read that Hades “was taking her" (v. 20 fy’ again in the 
imperfect tense). Then, it relates Persephone's hopes of seeing again her rel- 
atives as long as she still looks at the earth, the sky, the sun and the sea, with 
special emphasis on the epithets of the sea '9". 


Thus, in the version known by the author of the papyrus, a possible re- 
construction would be as follows: Hades arises in Sicily. There, he rapes 
Persephone and carries her across the sea to Eleusis, where they descend 
into Hades, as told by several Orphic texts and indicated by the expression 
Kd00d0c of the papyrus. 


99, N. J. RICHARDSON (1974), p. 81; Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (1986), p. 169; 
B. CURRIE (2012), p. 193, 198. 

100. F. BUECHELER (1907, p. 14) reconstructed u]eAatvo[g and G. COLLI (1995, 
p. 234) added innovc. See also A. BERNABÉ (2004), p. 329. 

101. Schol. Aristid., Panath. Or., I, 36 (Panath., 105, 11, ed. Dindorf III, p. 53), cf. 
Giulia SFAMENI GASPARRO (1986), p. 167. 

102. Orph., Arg., 1196 (OF 389 IV): 61 kôuatoc atpvyétoto; Orph., H., 18, 12-15 
(13: 614 nóvtov). According to sch. Hes., Th., 914 (OF 389 III), Orpheus locates the rape 
near the Ocean, but this setting could simply be pointing to a remote location on the 
edge of the world, evoking the fate of Persephone. 

103. H. Cer., 33-36. These four verses are quoted in col. 5, 3-7. 
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5. Conclusions 


A thorough analysis of the episode of the rape shows that the contact 
points between the Berlin Papyrus and the hA. Cer. are not conclusive. The 
catalogue of Oceanids contained in the papyrus differs from the h. Cer. in 
some names, but it coincides with the partial list offered by Pausanias. Thus, 
we may conclude that there were various versions circulating and that the 
papyrus and Pausanias might have a different source than the h. Cer. Hecate 
and Helios, the witness of the rape in the A. Cer., also seem to be absent in 
the papyrus. 


Concerning the catalogue of flowers, it is possible to conjecture the 
presence of violets at the beginning of the tale. In that case, the version of 
the papyrus would be closer to the Sicilian tradition, as opposed to the im- 
portance of the narcissus in the h. Cer. Moreover, in the papyrus, the nar- 
cissus flower is always presupposed from Homeric quotes. In any case, the 
catalogue of flowers and the description of the chasm are recurring ele- 
ments, very similar in each of the different versions of the myth, so they are 
not decisive factors. 


As for the intervention of Artemis and Athena, the papyrus agrees with 
the tales of Euripides and Claudian, in which the goddesses, unlike the ver- 
sions of the A. Cer. and Diodorus, offer direct or indirect help to Persephone 
confronting Hades. Another divergence with the h. Cer: is the reference to 
Zeus' thunderbolts and lightings. At this point, the papyrus fully agrees with 
Claudian, and partially with Euripides. 


The mention of Sicily might indicate that the rape occurred on the is- 
land, as well as in the Sicilian versions of the myth. Furthermore, if we con- 
sider the motif of the peplum embroidered by Persephone, Artemis and 
Athena, the distances between the Sicilian and the Orphic versions would be 
shortened, as this element is mentioned by Diodorus but is completely ab- 
sent in the h. Cer. The Berlin Papyrus does not mention the peplum either, 
but we know of an Orphic poem entitled “Peplum” that circulated in South- 
ern Italy. 


Carcinus might represent the link between Euripides and the Sicilian 
versions. He seems to be inspired by the chorus of the Euripides' Helen, a 
text embedded with cultic connotations, such as the noise of the castanets, 
recalling the typical instruments of the rites dedicated to the Mother of the 
Gods ''*, Considering the interest of the commentator about the rite, it is not 
surprising that he knew these versions and was attracted to them. 


104. G. CERRI (1983), p. 157 and n. 5, 158, 179, 182. 
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Additionally, it is commonly accepted that the paraphrase of the Berlin 
Papyrus provides evidence of the traditional Attic myth of the rape '?. This 
version was also alluded to by Pausanias and in the concise tale of Clement 
of Alexandria, probably inspired by the Orphic tradition. In this vein, we 
have seen the remarkable similarities between this evidence and the 
papyrus. The word káðoðoç at the end of the text as well as the story of 
Baubo seem to suggest that the descent into Hades is placed in Eleusis. It is 
clear that both the Sicilian and Orphic traditions locate the rape and the 
descent in different places, the latter documenting a sea journey. The 
peculiarity of the papyrus is that it combines elements from each tradition, 
the Attic, the Sicilian and the Euripidean one. This suggests that the author 
had access to different versions. In fact, it is possible that, just like Clement 
and Claudian, who also mixed elements from different traditions, he had 
converged in Alexandria, with its Library and its huge collection '°°. 


Finally, I argue that the Berlin Papyrus could contain an Orphic version 
of the rape of Persephone that concurs with the Homeric account in the 
same points in which other versions also agree. On the contrary, the sections 
of the papyrus that coincide with the Sicilian tradition certainly differ from 
the Homeric. 


Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL 
Universidad Complutense de Madrid 
asancristobal@filol.ucm.es 


105. B. CURRIE (2012), p. 191, with references. 
106. See M. HERRERO DE JAUREGUI (2007). 
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“WHEN I WALKED THE DARK ROAD OF HADES”: 
Orphic katäbasis and the katábasis of Orpheus 


And I have told you all I saw and learned when 
at Taenarum I walked the dark road of Hades 
trusting my cithara, for love of my wife... | 


The opening of the Orphic Argonautica provides a list of all the previ- 
ous themes of Orphic poetry, including this reference to Orpheus' most fa- 
mous exploit, his katábasis into Hades in search of his wife. This line im- 
plies that, among the Orphic literature familiar to the audiences of this 5" 
century CE poem, was an Orphic Katábasis, and other lists of Orphica do 
indeed include a Eig ‘Atéov katópaotg. What kind of katábasis should we 
imagine from this reference in the late Orphic Argonautica? If the Orphicist, 
the poet from the 5" century CE who composed the Argonautica and attrib- 
uted it to Orpheus, expected his audience to be familiar with a previous de- 
scent in Hades, what might that story have been? 


As the many different studies of katabáseis in this volume show, not all 
descents to the Underworld are the same; they differ in genre, in tone, in 
outlook, as well as in the details of who is undertaking the journey and how 
the Underworld appears. Nor does the journey to the other world always 
have the same meaning, but the messages about the relation of life and 
death, of the living to the dead, and of the world of the living to the world of 
the dead all vary with the particular telling of the tale ?. Odysseus' journey 
in the Odyssey reinforces the importance of epic glory triumphing even over 
death, while Er's experience in Plato's Republic illustrates the necessity of 
living a philosophic lifestyle. There are many motivations for a katábasis, 
many kinds of katábasis. 


1. Orphic Argonautica, 41-43 (OF 1018vB = OT 224K): ‘Aka dé oo KatÉAEË” 
ünep elowdov 0’ évonoa, / Taivapov vír’ ÉBnv oKotinv 660v, ‘Atdoc slow, / MuETÉPN 
Tiovvoc k104pn Sv Épot’ GAdYotO. 

2. Cp. my study in R. G. EDMONDS III (2004), exploring the different meanings of 
the journey to the Underworld in Plato, Aristophanes, and the ‘Orphic’ gold tablets. 
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Scholars in the 20" century have generally assumed several things 
about this poem, that it was an autobiographical account of Orpheus’ own 
katábasis and that its primary purpose was to convey eschatological doc- 
trine, specifically about the necessity of Orphic rituals for a happy afterlife 
existence. F. Graf claims, “It must have been an autobiographical account of 
a voyage into the afterlife to bring back Eurydice", while R. Parker stresses 
the essentially eschatological nature of the poem: 

Orphic poetry can almost be defined as eschatological poetry, and it was in 
such poems perhaps that ‘persuasive’ accounts of the afterlife — accounts de- 
signed, unlike that in Odyssey XI, to influence the hearer's behaviour in the 
here and now — were powerfully presented for the first time ^. 

Although few would now agree with early 20" century scholars such as 
A. Dieterich that such an Orphic katábasis predated Homer, the assumption 
lingers that this katábasis must somehow have been an early one that influ- 
enced the later forms of katábasis myths. 


I argue to the contrary that none of these assumptions are supported by 
the evidence but that they each come out of other mistaken premises in re- 
cent scholarship. There was no single and simple poem narrated by Orpheus 
that described his descent to provide the foundations of Orphic eschatologi- 
cal doctrines, but rather a variety of poems by different authors embodying 
different ideas and even telling different tales. 


I would begin by differentiating a katábasis of Orpheus, that is, a poem 
about the descent into the Underworld by the character Orpheus, from an 
Orphic katäbasis, that is, a poem about a descent into the Underworld attrib- 
uted to the authorship of Orpheus. None of the evidence for a katábasis of 
Orpheus or an Orphic katäbasis shows traces of a first person narrative, nor 
does any ancient evidence use Orpheus’ journey to the Underworld as the 
source of authority for eschatological ideas. Indeed, despite scholars’ as- 
sumption that an Orphic katäbasis provided a model for other katabäseis, 
the ancient sources make remarkably little mention of its influence. This is 
not merely a simple argument from silence — always a shaky foundation 
given the vast amount of material lost from antiquity. Rather, in several 
places where we might expect mention of an Orphic katäbasis, that mention 
is noticeably absent. When Plutarch, an author well acquainted with a vari- 
ety of Orphic literature lost to us, discusses poets who describe the terrors of 
the Underworld in his treatise on how to moderate the dangers of young 
people reading poetry, he does not mention Orpheus among the poets who 
describe the Underworld. Homer, whose Odyssey Underworld is clearly the 


3. R. PARKER (1995), p. 500; F. GRAF (BNP); cp. M. L. WEST (1983, p. 12): *this 
was probably a poem in autobiographical form". 
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most influential, is the first to be mentioned, but Plutarch also mentions 
Pindar and Sophocles as providing influential images of the Underworld *. 
Nothing in the extant works of either of these poets appears to describe the 
terrors of the afterlife, but Plutarch lists them rather than Orpheus. Like- 
wise, when Pausanias is discussing the Underworld scene painted by 
Polygnotus, he compares various well known Underworld accounts on 
which Polygnotus might have drawn ?. Passing over Orpheus, he refers to 
Homer and to the lost epics of the Minyad and the Nostoi. 


This pattern of omission suggests that, rather than a single canonical 
and influential Orphic katäbasis text, there were several poems attributed to 
Orpheus created by various Orphicists, all of which presented different 
ideas of the Underworld and none of which had a particularly strong influ- 
ence on the later traditions. Moreover, despite the autobiographical refer- 
ence in the Orphic Argonautica, the tales of the katábasis of Orpheus seek- 
ing his wife are, from the surviving evidence, different kinds of stories from 
the Orphic katabáseis. They are tales about the power of poetry and the ulti- 
mate finality of death rather than tales that use the journey to the Under- 
world for other purposes, such as providing a vision of the cosmic system 
that includes both the worlds of the living and the dead. In contrast to the 
Orphic katabasis, the katábasis of Orpheus remained a powerful story from 
our earliest witnesses in the classical period through the influential versions 
of Vergil and Ovid in the Roman period and on through the western tradi- 
tions, from the medieval to the Renaissance to the early modern, the 
Romantics, and beyond. 


Deconstructing the assumptions 


If there is no evidence of an early influential first person narrative by 
Orpheus with eschatological significance, why should scholars so routinely 
assume it? It is worth taking apart the assumptions underlying each of the 
aspects —the early date, the doctrinal nature, and the autobiographical 
format — to see the problems with each. The assumption of an early date is 


4. Plut, Quom. adul, 17b7-c9: TldAw ai mepi tàs ve&Kkvoíag tepatovpyiat Kai 
ót0Éceig óvónaoit poBepois £vónpioupyoboat qóopora Kai siða TOTAL@V 
QAeyouévov xai tózov Gypíov Kai KOAGOLaT@V oko0pozóv o0 mzávu noAAo0G 
ówAavOGvovoiv Óti TO LvOAdSES abtoig TOAD Kai TO pedos HomEP TPopais TO 
papuarôes EyKéxpatat. Kai o00* “Ounpos oùte IT(vóapog ote LooKAtic nensiouévor 
tabdt’ éyew obrog Éypayav: £vOev Tov ünetpov Epsvdyovtat okótov / BAnyxpoi ðvopepăs 
vuktóg motapoi,” Kai “aap 5’ cav Oxeavod te pods kai Asvkáða nétpnv", Kai 
“otevonds Atdov kai madippoia Bv80d”. 

5. Paus., X, 28, 7: H dé Ouńpov noino és Oóvoo£a Kai ñ Mtvoág te koX oupévn 
kai oi Nóotot — uvńunņ yap dy £v tavtatc Kai "i600 Kai TOV Exel OEMLÜTOV &otiv — 
ioaow oùddéva Edpovouov daipova. 
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grounded in the ancient idea of the antiquity of Orpheus, mingled with the 
modern idea of the priority of primitive ritual to sophisticated literature. The 
idea that Orphic poetry must relate to eschatological doctrines and rituals 
relies on the idea that Orphism can be defined by its doctrines and that any- 
thing Orphic must therefore include these doctrines. The assumption that the 
poem must be autobiographical rests on the plausible hypothesis that a first 
person narrative would carry more authority, but it neglects the way the per- 
formance of such poems would affect the impact of the narration. 


The idea that Orpheus is the oldest of the poets was, as I have argued 
elsewhere, always an important part of the idea of the Orphic in the Greco- 
Roman tradition . As an Argonaut, Orpheus predates the Trojan War by a 
few generations, and the antiquity of Orpheus made him a useful pseudo- 
nym for anyone wishing to claim authority that trumped that of Homer or 
later poets ’. Diodorus Siculus, indeed, claims that Homer took his ideas 
about the afterlife from Orpheus, who borrowed imagery from the Egyp- 
tians *. Even if this antiquity was doubted as early as Herodotus, it remained 
a significant factor much later in the tradition. The debate about the antiq- 
uity of Orpheus played a role in the disputes between the Pergamene and 
Alexandrian editors over the authentic texts of Homer. Aristarchus and the 
Alexandrians rejected lines that they took to be interpolations by Orpheus, 
who they thought lived later than Homer, while Krates and his Pergamene 
school seem to have accepted Orpheus' antiquity, and thus any lines that ap- 
peared also in Orphic poems were taken as borrowings by Homer °. In mod- 
ern scholarship, the debates continued, but, lacking the actual Orphic poems 
the ancients had, scholars such as A. Dieterich and E. Norden used a hypo- 
thetical Orphic poem as a sort of black box to which they could trace ele- 
ments in later texts that escaped their attempts at scientific Quellen- 
forschung. Things that did not appear in extant texts, especially peculiar ele- 
ments such as ideas about the afterlife, could be satisfactorily explained by 
the hypothesis of a canonical and influential Orphic poem "”. 


6. Cp. R. G. EDMONDS III (2013, esp. p. 11-43), on the antiquity of Orpheus in the 
tradition. 

7. This antiquity was especially significant for the Neoplatonists responding to 
Christian attacks on the Hellenic tradition, cp. R. G. EDMONDS III (2013), p. 27-43. 

8. *And after Orpheus had introduced this notion among the Greeks, Homer fol- 
lowed it when he wrote" (Diod. Sic., I, 96, 6: tod 5’ Opoéog toto katadeiéavtos Tapa 
tois "E2Ànot tòv “Ounpov àkoAo000G TOUT Ozivat KATH tv roino). 

9. G. NAGY (2001), p. 8: Selon le modèle de la succession Orphée-Homere, telle 
que l'acceptait l'école pergaménienne de Cratés, le texte de l'Homerus auctus inclut 
des éléments orphiques. Selon le modèle de la succession Homére-Orphée, telle que 
l'acceptait l'école alexandrine d'Aristarque, le texte d'Homére implique le rejet des 
éléments orphiques. 
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Another factor in postulating the early date of the Orphic katabasis is 
the idea that a myth linked directly to ritual represents a more primitive 
stage of development than a literary version. M. L. West postulates such a 
development from shamanistic poems or “poems composed in and for reli- 
gious circles whose rituals contained elements of shamanistic origin" to 
later poetry without the ritual context ''. This association of the katabasis 
with ritual is taken for granted, despite the lack of evidence, by many other 
scholars as well, and the standard encyclopedia claims, “The katäbasis po- 
ems served especially the ‘Orphic’ Dionysus mysteries”. The function of the 
katábasis myth in such mystery rituals is presumed to be doctrinal, the tale 
of the quest for Eurydice is “enriched with a wealth of knowledge about the 
afterlife” ". Despite other evidence for a wider circulation and performance 
of Orphic poems, the audience is assumed to be exclusively the religious 
circles who perform the rituals, the Orphic believers whose "behaviour in 
the here and now", as R. Parker puts it, was influenced by the ideas of after- 
life reward and punishment depicted in the myth. “To be of use", Parker 
claims, “to a working Orpheotelest busy with initiations and expiations, a 
text obviously had to be of a particular type" ©. But there is no reason to 
suppose that busy Orpheotelests were the only or even the primary perform- 
ers of Orphic texts. R. P. Martin has indeed shown that the Orphic poems 
were probably performed in public rhapsodic contexts, and the pattern of 
their citation in Plato and other early authors indicates that ritual contexts 
could not have been the only performance context for the Orphica ". The 


10. Cp. E. NORDEN (1927), p. 268, ad 548 & f. 1: Hierdurch ist das Alter der von 
Vergil befolgten Vorlage gesichert. Da ferner Motive der eleusinischen Mysterien in die 
orphischen übernommen wurden, so liegt wenigstens die Möglichkeit vor, daß die von 
Vergil nachweislich (s. Einleitung S. 5, 2) stark benutzte orphische katábasis auch hier 
seine Quelle gewesen ist. 

11. M. L. WEST (1983), p. 7: “The initial stage in the development of an Orphic lit- 
erature was, I presume, the attribution to Orpheus, as the great ‘shaman’ of the past, of 
poems of shamanistic character (describing journeys to Hades, etc.), or of poems com- 
posed in and for religious circles whose rituals contained elements of shamanistic ori- 
gin. This must have begin before the rationalization of Orpheus had proceeded so far as 
to efface his shamanistic associatiations. The next stage was to use his name more gen - 
erally for poems which revealed the truth about such matters as the nature and destiny 
of the soul, or the sacred history of the gods". 

12. F. GRAF (BNP), “Katäbasis”. 

13. R. PARKER (1995), p. 500, 486. 

14. Cp. R. P. MARTIN (2001), who cites Plato, Jon, 533b-c, to show that the idea of 
rhapsodes performing (and explaining) Orpheus' poetry could pass without further 
comment for a Classical Athenian audience. Apollonius of Tyana rebukes the Athenians 
for dancing lewd dances to the poems of Orpheus performed at the Dionysia (Phil., Vit. 
Ap., IV, 21), which suggests that this very public festival could be an occasion for the 
performance of Orphic poems. Apollonius does not criticize the Athenians for perform- 
ing the Orphic poems outside of a secret ritual, but rather for dressing up in effeminate 
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relation of any mythic telling to the performance of ritual is, in any case, 
never as straightforward in Greek religion as the (often used but always im- 
plicit) model of the Christian Eucharist and Last Supper story would sug- 
gest, and recent work has shown the variety of ways the performance of 
myth and ritual might interrelate ©. Nor can we any longer seriously enter- 
tain the idea, so dear to earlier myth-ritual scholars, of an evolution from 
myth closely linked to ritual to literary myth detached from ritual. 


The idea that an Orphic katäbasis must take the form of an autobio- 
graphical katábasis of Orpheus has a natural intuitive appeal, and scholars 
have pointed to the impact that a first person narration would have, provid- 
ing authenticity and authority, but this idea is unfortunately unsupported by 
the evidence . None of the fragments of Orphic poetry that describe scenes 
of the Underworld includes first person narration, while the Odyssey 
Nékyia, by contrast, goes out of its way to emphasize the first person 
narration of Odysseus. Odysseus uses £&yó twenty-seven times in the course 
of the book — “and then I said”, “and then I saw" .... The emphasis is on 
what Odysseus himself saw in the Underworld; the vision is no mere 
secondhand hearsay '’. Odysseus foregrounds his own poetic performance, 
here as elsewhere in the Odyssey, demonstrating his own ability to provide 
epic KA£oc for the heroines and heroes whom he sees in the Underworld ‘À, 


It is worth noting that, with the exception of the famous opening seal 
line, “I sing for those of understanding, close the doors of your ears, ye pro- 


garb and for other unmanly activities unbecoming to the victors of Salamis. It is worth 
noting that he goes on (IV, 22) to criticize them for blood sacrifice and meat-eating 
without any mention of Orpheus or Orphic ideas. 

15. See, e.g., Barbara KOWALZIG (2007); cp. R. G. EDMONDS III (2013), p. 39-44. 
Even R. PARKER (1995, p. 486) admits: “First, it is not strictly demonstrable that all 
early Orphic poems were written for ritual use. [...] Second, even text that has a ritual 
function could have been, up to a point, quite diverse”. 

16. As R. PARKER (1995, p. 500) postulates, “it was in such poems perhaps that 
‘persuasive’ accounts of the afterlife — accounts designed, unlike that in Odyssey XI, to 
influence the hearer’s behaviour in the here and now — were powerfully presented for 
the first time”. 

17. R. P. MARTIN (2001), p. 30: “With his repeated insistence on sight throughout 
the passage (XI, 235, 260, 266, 271, 281, 298, 306, 321, 326) Odysseus makes the 
claim of autopsy that the 7/iad performer, in the splendid recusatio of Iliad II, 484ff., 
declines to make, and that the Hesiodic performer also foregoes. In other words, 
Odysseus trumps both strategies. He has been to Hades and back, and lived to tell. He 
has seen what others only hear about." 

18. Cp. R. P. MARTIN (2001), p. 26: “If we shift methodology, however, and follow 
a performance approach, the Catalogue style in Odysseus' recounting of his katábasis 
becomes something rather new. Instead of a sign of textual untidiness, to be excused or 
mopped up, it is a key moment where the poet characterizes his own performance at the 
same time as he represents the ability and cunning of his internal narrator, Odysseus." 
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fane", first person narration is not characteristic of any of the other frag- 
ments of Orphica, either "°. In this regard, however, the Orphica resemble 
other early epic, such as the Homeric Hymns, which introduce the first 
person of the poetic speaker only in the frame: the opening invocation and 
the final prayer. “I begin to sing of rich-haired Demeter, awful goddess ... 
[nearly five hundred lines of narrative without a first person address]. And 
now I will remember you and another song also" %. Although there are brief 
bits of reported first person narrations, only in the Odyssey does such an ex- 
tended one occur. 


A poem narrated by Orpheus himself would not achieve any greater ef- 
fect of personal authenticity, since the performer of a pseudonymous Orphic 
poem reciting Orpheus' narration of his journey would be much the same as 
the performer of a Homeric poem reciting Odysseus’ narration of his jour- 
ney. The special appeal of an autobiographical Orphic katabasis disappears 
when set alongside the Odyssean katäbasis in performance contexts that are 
not confined to imagined secret ritual performances for a hypothetical group 
of Orphic faithfuls, such as public rhapsodic performances at the Athenian 
Dionysia ?!. 


Reconstructing the evidence 


If the extant evidence shows no signs of an early, autobiographical, and 
doctrinal account, then what does the evidence show? Traces remain of Or- 
phic katabáseis, while much more survives of a katábasis of Orpheus re- 
counted by various other authors. We fail to appreciate the power of the 
katabáseis of Orpheus if we view them merely as degenerate literary re- 
workings of the authentic ritually grounded myth, but we also run the risk of 
losing sight of the actual evidence for Orphic katabäseis if we presume such 
a hypothetical early canonical ritualistic version. The Orphic katabdseis 
seem to have been composed by various figures falling into that ill-defined 
category of Pre-Socratic thinkers, and we can recover only the barest hints 


19. Plut., fr. 202 (Stob., Flor, Il, 1, 199 = OF 1B): deiow Evvetoior O00pag 
©’ éní0go0e, pépnAo: ... 

20. HhDem., 1 & 495: Amp noKopov, oeuviv 0góv, pyon àeidetv, [...] adTAP 
£yà Kai osio kai GAANS uvńoop’ hoists. 

21. Cp. Plato, Jon, 533b-c and Phil., Vit. Ap., IV, 21. R. P. MARTIN (2001, p. 29) still 
sees the Homeric poem responding to an innovation by the Orphic poem, but he pro- 
vides no evidence for assuming that the Orphic poem would come first: “If the Orphic 
Descent to Hades circulated not just privately, but in public rhapsodic performance, the 
very existence of the Nekuia in Book 11 may well represent a response to this competi - 
tive pressure. The much-noticed incongruities that have led Analysts to see massive in- 
terpolation might then be the result of an Odyssey performer's attempt to appropriate 
the latest popular performance topics in his community." 
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of their contents, which seem to concern themselves with the nature of the 
cosmos. The katabáseis of Orpheus, on the other hand, recur throughout the 
literary tradition as ways to comment upon the power of poetry through the 
adventures of the archetypal poet. Orpheus, with his poetry, can charm even 
the powers of death, although death always does conquer in the end. 


Much of the fragmentary and allusive evidence for an Orphic katábasis 
survives only in the ancient scholarly speculations about who the true au- 
thors of poems attributed to Orpheus really were. These lists appear in late 
sources, Clement of Alexandria and the Byzantine Suda, but at least some of 
the information seems to go back to one of the earliest studies of the 
Orphica, that of Epigenes in the 4" century, which suggests that all these 
authors fall into that elusive category of pre-Platonic Orphicists ?. Accord- 
ing to Clement, Epigenes attributes the Descent into Hades to a certain 
Kerkops the Pythagorean, but Clement also claims that the Descent into 
Hades is said to be by a certain Prodicus of Samos, while the Suda lists 
Herodicus of Perinthos as the author of the katábasis ?. Another author 
worth considering 1s Zopyrus of Heraclea, whom Clement calls the author 
of the Krater, a poem that may have described the Underworld, while he is 
also credited in the Suda list with the Orphic Robe and Net. 


Since we have little but these names, what then can we conclude about 
the Orphic katäbasis poems that are attributed to them? The evidence for 
these early Orphica suggests poems concerned not with the descent of 
Orpheus seeking Eurydice but rather a variety of other descents, by 
Heracles and Theseus, described in a poem by a pseudonymous Orpheus. 
The authors do not seem to have been concerned with providing doctrines 
about the afterlife or foundations for rituals; the little we can glean of their 
backgrounds suggests other interests, especially in the physical composition 
of the cosmos. It is worth inquiring into what little is known of each of these 
figures: Kerkops, Prodicus or Herodicus, and Zopyrus. 


22. I. M. LINFORTH (1941, p. 114-119) identifies Epigenes as the follower of 
Socrates mentioned by Plato (Ap., 33e; Phd., 59b) and Xenophon (Mem., 3, 12). For 
discussions of the role of Epigenes in the doxographic tradition, see J. MANSFELD 
(1990). 

23. Suda s.v. Opgets 0654 (OF 91B): éypawe [...] Eig &ôov kotópaotv. tadta 
'Hpoóíkov tod IIepwOiov: IIénAov kai Aiktvov: kai tadta Zerópou tod HpakAeotov; 
Clem. Alex., Strom., 1, 21, 131, 3-5 (OF 406B): Tov Kpatñpa è tov Opqoéog 
Zonópov tod HpakAeoxov thv te Eis ‘Atsov katäBaoiv IIpoóíkou tod Laptov. “Iov ðè 
ó Xios Ev toig Tptaypoic xoi IToOayópav sis Opo£a aveveykeiv tiva iotopet. Entyévng 
dé év voic ITepi tfjg sic Opo£a xoujosoc Képkonoc eivor Aéyer tod IToOayopstou tiv 
Eig ‘Awov katáßao koi tov Tepóv Aóyov. 
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Orphic katabäseis 


About Kerkops little is known beyond the epithet he receives of 
‘Pythagorean’, so he may be one of the 6" or 5" century Pythagorean 
Orphicists composing poems infused with Pythagorean ideas under the 
name of Orpheus *. A certain Kerkops of Miletus, said to be a contempo- 
rary of Onomacritus, is at times credited with the lost epic Aegimius. While 
the more famous Hesiod is sometimes given as the author, few accept that 
attribution, even in antiquity ?. The subject of the Aegimius is uncertain, but 
it is likely to have narrated a katäbasis by Heracles *. One line from the 
Aegimius, describing Argos, the guardian of Io, as four-eyed and four-faced, 
shows up in the Neoplatonic commentator Hermias as a line from Orpheus 
that he interprets as allegorically referring to the tetraktys, the four-fold root 
of the decad ?". The line is quoted by a scholiast on Euripides Phoinissae as 
from the Aegimius, but Hermias no doubt found it recycled in the 
Neoplatonic Orphic Rhapsodies *. N. Robertson argues that the references 
to Io and Ariadne in the extant fragments of the Aegimius suggest that they 
come from a catalog of women whom Heracles meets in the Underworld, 
while a reference to cool, sacred groves may be part of a description of the 


24. The references to Kerkops as a the real author of an Orphic poem appear in 
Cic., Nat. D., I, 107 as well as Clem. Al., Strom., I, 21, 131, and the Suda. Another 
Suda entry (Opgstc 0658) credits the katábasis to Orpheus of Camarina, evidently 
drawing on the strand of ancient scholarship that postulated multiple Orpheuses as the 
way to reconcile the chronological problems in the myths of the character Orpheus and 
to explain the large and varied works attributed to him. 

25. N. ROBERTSON (1980), p. 279: “In our sources the Aegimius is sometimes as- 
cribed to Hesiod (Plut., Thes., 20, 1-2; Steph. Byz. s.v. ABavtic), sometimes to Cercops 
(Apld. Bibl. 2 [6] 1, 3, 3; 2 [23], 1, 5, 10; Ath. 13, 4, 557a), and sometimes is left 
anonymous (Phld. De Piet. p. 5 GOMPERZ; schol. Eur. Phoen. 1116; schol. Ap. Rhod., 
Argon. 3, 587; 4, 816); Ath., 11, 109, 503d expressly notes the conflicting claims of 
Hesiod and Cercops". 

26. King Aegimius, the father of Dorus, ancestor of the Dorians, was aided by 
Heracles and in turn sheltered Heracles’ children, cementing an alliance that seems to 
have been used in stories of the Dorian invasion and the return of the Heraclids to the 
Peloponnesus. Cp. N. ROBERTSON (1980, p. 283), citing Ephorus, FGrH, 70 F 15; Str., 
IX, 4, 10, p. 427; Diod. Sic., IV, 37, 3-4; 58, 6; and Apoll., Bibl., II [154- 155] 7, 7, 2- 
5; [176] 8, 3, 5. 

27. OF 133 B = 76 K = Hermias 91, 5 Couvr. ad 246e: Pita yàp návtov vàv 
àpiOiOv À tevpüg dia TO KAT’ &xioovOsotv TAG LOVAdOS XP ats ümoteAeio0ont TOV 
déka, TOV 88 SéKa návta eivai TOV üpi&uóv Kai OA WG TETPÉHHOTOV xoi TETPOATPÉOHITOV 
adtov | 0goAoyía kaei. 

28. Scholia in Euripidis Phoenissas, hyp-scholium 1116, 4-17: 'O òè tov Aiyimov 
nou]cag onoi “Kai oi éniokonov '"Apyov tel KPATEPOV TE péyav TE, TÉTPAGUW 
paduoto 6pouevov Évôa Kai Eva, åkáuatov 8é oi pog Vek uévoc, OSE oi Havoc 
nintev Eni PAEPApotc, quAakr|v ò’ Exev ÉUTEOOV aist”. 
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Underworld section reserved for the blessed dead ?. As he concludes, “in 
previous discussions of the Aegimius the fragments have proved utterly 
bewildering. In the context of Heracles' katábasis they are not bewildering 
at all” *°. 


Kerkops, then, was associated with a poem describing the descent of 
Heracles into Hades, as well as a poem entitled Descent into Hades under 
the pseudonym of Orpheus. Even if these two poems are not actually the 
same — and the evidence is insufficient to come to any conclusion in that re- 
gard — the juxtaposition of these attributions in the ancient sources raises the 
question of whether this katabasis attributed to Orpheus might indeed be a 
katabasis of Heracles. Other fragments and testimonies show that the an- 
cient sources knew of at least one Orphic poem that described the katäbasis 
of Heracles. Servius tells us explicitly that “it is said in Orpheus that, when 
Heracles descended to the Underworld, Charon was so terrified that he 
transported him at once, for which he was put in chains for a full year” *’. 
The Orphic katabasis by Kerkops, then, whether or not it is to be identified 
with the Aegimius of Kerkops quoted by Hermias as by Orpheus, was a 
katabasis of Heracles, rather than of Orpheus. 


Clement names Prodicus of Samos as the author of the katabasis, but 
nothing is known of this figure, except that he is probably not the more fa- 
mous Prodicus of Ceos, the sophist known for his hair-splitting distinctions 
and rationalizing interpretations of mythology ?. N. Robertson suggests that 
Prodicus of Samos may be the same as the Prodicus of Phocaea whom Pau- 
sanias credits with the lost epic poem, the Minyad ”. This identification, al- 
beit speculative, has some intriguing potential, since the Minyad, whatever 
the full scope of the poem, undoubtedly included a katäbasis. Pausanias in- 
deed cites it in the context of his description of Polygnotus’ famous painting 


29. Ath., Deipn., XI, 109, 503c-d: Níkavópog 5° 6 Ovareipnvóg KadrEio—at onor 
vorthpas Kai todc dAcwSEIc Koi cvokíouc tónovc TOS toic Ogoic üvewi£vouc, EV oic 
éotw avawdéar. [...] kai ó tov Aiyiuov dé momoas i0’ 'Hoíoóóg £ouv ij Képkowv ò 
Murjous: Évôa mot’ EoTAL òv WOKTNPLOV, ópyapie AGHV. 

30. N. ROBERTSON (1980), p. 292. 

31. Servius ad VI, 392 (OF 714B = 296 K): Lectum est in Orpheo quod quando 
Hercules ad inferos descendit, Charon territus eum statim suscepit, ob quam rem anno 
integro in compedibus fuit. A. BERNABE (OF 713-716) lists all the testimonies to the 
Heraclean katäbasis. 

32. M. L. WEST (1983, p. 10, n. 17) seems to confuse these two when he speaks of 
Prodicus “the famous sophist from Samos”. 

33. N. ROBERTSON (1980), p. 281: “Since Perinthus was a colony of Samos which 
maintained especially close ties with its mother city, there can be no doubt at all that 
Clement’s Prodicus is the same as the Suda’s Herodicus and very little doubt that 
Prodicus of Samos/Perinthus is the same as the Prodicus of Phocaea whom Paus. IV, 
33, 7 mentions as the reputed author of the epic Minyad”. 
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of the Underworld in the Knidian Lesche at Delphi. The quotation 
Pausanias provides has Theseus and Peirithous venturing through the 
Underworld. 


Polygnotus followed, I think, the poem called the Minyad. For in this poem 
occur lines referring to Theseus and Peirithous: *Then the boat on which em- 
bark the dead, that the old Ferryman, Charon, used to steer, they found not 
within its moorings **.” 

The katábasis here then appears to be the katábasis of Theseus, not of 
Orpheus, describing the occasion when Theseus went down to the Under- 
world with Peirithous to abduct Persephone, rather than when the character 
Orpheus descended in search of Eurydice ?. The Minyad itself was never 
actually identified as a poem by Orpheus, but that the katábasis of Theseus 
within it might be connected with an Orphic katabasis again suggests that, 
for the ancient commentators making such connections, the Orphic 
katábasis was not automatically assumed to be a katábasis of Orpheus. 


While the Prodicus mentioned by Clement may be the same as the 
Prodicus of Pausanias, other scholars have suggested that Clement's 
Prodicus is a corruption of the name Herodicus, which appears in the Suda, 
since the initial letters would be easily confused in manuscripts. Herodicus 
of Perinthos is not otherwise known, but there is some testimony of a 5" 
century Herodicus from Selymbria, a town about 30 miles down the 
Propontis from Perinthos. Herodicus is named in the Suda as the teacher of 
Hippocrates, while Pliny refers to Prodicus of Selymbria as a pupil of 
Hippocrates *. Plato refers to this Herodicus as a doctor whose exercise 


34. Paus., X, 28, 2: EanxodovOnos dé 6 IIoAoyvotogc &uoi óokeiv rnowoet Mtvoáót 
Éou yap ù £v tÅ Mivuóót és Onoéa Eyovta Kai IIewpí0oov “EvO” toi véa uèv 
vekváußatov, ñv ó yepatds nopOueds ye Xápov, oùk £Aafov ÉvSo0ev ópuov." 

35. N. ROBERTSON (1980), p. 282: "Obviously the Minyad contained a catabasis — 
whose we cannot say, unless it was Theseus and Peirithous' (fr. 1 KINKEL = Paus., X, 
28, 2); if so, the encounter between these heroes and the dead Meleager which we find 
related in [Hes.] frs. 280-281 M-W may come from the Minyad. At any rate a catábasis 
figured very prominently in the poem, and this will be the reason why the author of the 
Minyad was later credited with the Catabasis of Orpheus". 

36. Pliny, NH, XXIX, 4: Nec fuit postea quaestus modus, quoniam Prodicus, 
Selymbriae natus, e discipulis eius instituit quam uocant iatralipticen et unctoribus 
quoque medicorum ac mediastinis uectigal inuenit (“There was no limit after this to the 
profits derived from the practice of medicine; for Prodicus, a native of Selymbria, one 
of his disciples, founded the branch of it known as ‘iatraliptics’, and so discovered a 
means of enriching the very anointers even and the commonest drudges employed by 
the physicians"). Suda 1564 Hippokrates: Odtos ponis yéyove tò uev npótov tod 
TATPÓG, petà è Tadta Hpoôikov tod EnAvBpiavod Kai Topyiov tod Asoviívov, 
propos kai paocopou: ws dé tives Anpokpíroo Tod Apónpítov, £uifoAeiv yàp adTov 
véo npgopotnv: ws dé tives Kai IIpoóíkou (“This man was at first a pupil of his father, 
but after that of Herodicus from Selymbria and the rhetor and philosopher Gorgias from 
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regimens drag out the life even of those who are inherently unhealthy, strug- 
gling against death at all costs through his craft *’. Herodicus is not just a 
medical trainer; however he is also known for his theoretical ideas. An early 
doxographical medical treatise credits Herodicus with a theory of opposing 
elements of the body (hot and cold, sharp and bitter) that must be in proper 
balance *. Such a theory recalls Empedocles, and a poem on the Descent 
into Hades by such an author might well bear the same kind of relation to 
his other studies as the fragments of Empedocles do to one another ?. 


Perhaps the most intriguing possibility for the author of an Orphic 
katábasis, or at least an account of the Underworld, is a certain Zopyrus of 
Heraclea, named by the Suda as the Orphicist behind the Orphic Krater, 
Net, and Robe. While the Net and the Robe may concern the process by 
which the soul enters the body, the Krater may involve a description of the 
cosmic system. Scholars have long pointed to the reference in Plutarch's de- 
scription of the otherworldly journey of Aridaeus / Thespesius to a cosmic 
krater, which the guide claims is the point reached by Orpheus when seek- 
ing his wife, as an allusion to this Orphic Krater text. The guide denigrates 
it as an incomplete vision, since Orpheus wrongly informs people that this 
is an oracle of Apollo and Night, instead of Night and the Moon “. While 
the oracle of Night is an element that shows up in other Orphic texts, from 
the Derveni Papyrus to the late Rhapsodies, Plutarch links it here with 
Orpheus’ journey to the afterlife to find his wife and to the image of a 
cosmic krater, suggesting that the Krater may have involved some narration 
of the katábasis of Orpheus or even that Krater was the title of a work 
elsewhere described as Eig Aidov katéBaoic. 


Leontini, and as some say he was also a pupil of Democritus of Abdera, for as an old 
man he devoted himself to the youth; and according to some also [a pupil] of 
Prodicus"). 

37. Plato, Rep., 406a-b; cp. Phdr., 227d3-4; Prot, 316d-e. His bad reputation 
continues in the tradition, as the Hippocratic Epid. VI, 3, 18 (Loeb ed., vol. IV, 229) 
blames him for killing persons with severe healing methods: “H. killed fever patients 
with burning, much wrestling and hot baths, bad procedure". 

38. Pap. Anon. Lond., IV, 40-V, 34. See, e.g., Pap. Anon. Lond., V, 10-16: "Ex 
HEVTOL YE TOV TEPLOCOMLATOV AnoTEAEIONAL 6t00üc oypótntac, iav uèv déEiav, THV dé 
ETEPAV TIKPAV, Kai TAP TV Ekatépas Emikpateiav čiopa yíveo0o1 Ta ráðn. Aéyet OË 
Os Tapa TV tovtov £nítact À vec ðápopa &zoyevvüoOat và nó0n. For a discus- 
sion of the doxography, see Daniela MANETTI (1999). 

39. Cp. Emp., fr. 90 = Plut., Quaest. Conviv., IV, 1, 3, 663a: "Oc yAvkd p£v yAvKd 
uáprte, mikpòv ©’ Exi zikpóv ópovosv, / 060 5’ Ex’ OED EBn, ðaspòv ð’ énoyeito Sanpat 
(*So sweet lays hold of sweet, and bitter rushes to bitter; acid comes to acid, and warm 
couples with warm"). 

40. Plut., De sera, 566b-c. 
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Kingsley indeed suggests that Zopyrus’ Krater involved a whole de- 
scription of the Underworld, not as the color-filled celestial vision of 
Plutarch but rather as a subterranean Underworld filled with fiery, volcanic 
rivers, and he sees it as the source for much of the imagery in Plato's 
Phaedo *'. The image of a bottomless chasm in the Phaedo into which all 
the rivers of the Underworld flow resembles the cosmic krater in Plutarch, 
and both resemble the ‘vast chasm’ (uéya yácua teAdpiov) which several 
Neoplatonists cite from Orpheus”. This image in the Neoplatonic 
Rhapsodies, then, may be recycled from the 5" century BCE Krater of 
Zopyrus, which both Plato and Plutarch made use of in their own 
descriptions of the Otherworld. 


Little is known of Zopyrus of Heraclea, but he is likely to be the same 
Zopyrus listed as Tarentine in Aristoxenus’ collection of Pythagoreans in 
Iamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras *. P. Kingsley follows H. Diels in arguing 
that this Pythagorean Zopyrus may also be identified with the engineer of 
war machines in Biton's 3" century treatise ^. Zopyrus then would have 
been a mechanically-minded thinker in the southern Italian Pythagorean 
ambit, and it is plausible that his Orphic compositions might have reflected 
his interests and expertise. The Net seems to have been a text that describes 
the formation of the body in relation to the soul as a net whose somatic 
loops hold in the yvy, and this image, mentioned as Orphic in Aristotle, 
may have influenced similar ideas in Philolaus’ and Plato's Timaeus *. His 


4]. P. KINGSLEY (1995), p. 135-143. 

42. Proclus, in Remp., Il, 138, 8-18 = OF 66K = OF 111iB; Syrianus (in Arist., 
Met., 43, 31 = OF 111iiiB) claims that Orpheus identifies it with Chaos (Méya pév 
(010 zpoogutOv bonep ó Oppeds TO yóoc “Kai péyo yaoua reAwpiov ğvða Kai čvða”), 
as does Simplicius, who supplies the further description, oùddÉ tt neipap nfv, où 
mvOunv, oddé tıs Édpa (in Arist., Phys., 9, 528, 19 = OF lll viiB). 

43. Iamb., VP, 36, 267, 3. 

44. P. KINGSLEY (1995), p. 148: “The fact that the author of the Orphic Krater ap- 
pears to have come from Tarentum and to have belonged to that rare breed of ancient 
specialist — the professional engineer and mechanic — is hardly a coincidence. The evi- 
dence is remarkably consistent, and confirms the conclusion that the poem which lies 
behind the Phaedo myth was by Zopyrus of Tarentine Heraclea." 

45. Arist., Gen. an., Bl 734a16 (OF 404 B = OF 26 K): Tà oov &AXa nc; i} yop 
TOL Gua TÉVTO yiyveta tà pópa oiov xapóta TvEHUaV rap ógOoAuóc Kai TOV ANOV 
EKQOTOV, ij EMEET|G bonep év toic kañovuévois Opoéog Éteow: ¿xei yàp ópoíog qnoi 
yíyveoða Tò Gov tfj tod SiKtbov MAOKT. Out uèv oov OdY ua Kai tÑ aiofoet ot 
pavepôv: TH LEV yàp paivetor Evovta On TOV popíov tà à’ où (How, then, does it 
make the other parts? For either all the parts, such as the heart, lung, liver, eye, and 
each of the others, come into being all together or they come into being in succession, 
as in the so-called verses of Orpheus, for there he says that an animal comes into being 
in the same way as the weaving of a net. That it is not all at once is apparent even by 
perception, for some of the parts are clearly visible as already existing while others are 
not yet"). Cp. Plato, 7i., 73b: “For life's chains, as long as the soul remains bound to the 
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Krater could likewise have employed images of volcanic and geological 
processes to discuss the process of incarnation taking place in the Other- 
world before birth or even a process of cosmic formation, like the image of 
krater that appears in the Timaeus ^*. 


All these hypotheses about the nature of the lost Orphic katabdseis must 
remain, in the absence of evidence, fairly speculative. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sibility that these Orphic katábasis tales might have recounted the descent 
of Herakles or Theseus rather than Orpheus himself opens up new avenues 
for seeking traces of these texts and provides a better understanding of the 
nature of pre-Platonic Orphica within the Greek epic tradition. Likewise, 
looking beyond practicing Orpheotelests for the authors of these katabáseis 
allows us to appreciate the way such texts may have been used to explore 
contemporary medical, mechanical, and other physical ideas. Empedokles’ 
work includes general elemental theories, specific medical imagery, images 
of the incarnation of the soul, and other discussions of the physical cosmos 
in a poem that, while it could have no simple and straightforward ritual con- 
text, was surely not without relevance to ritual practices of purification. 
Empedokles' work, fragmentary as our evidence may be, provides a model 
for understanding these other ‘pre-Socratic’ thinkers, the Orphicists to 
whom scholars from the 4" century Epigenes onwards attributed the Orphic 
katábasis ”. 


Katabáseis of Orpheus 


The katabäseis of Orpheus are, quite literally, another story — the story 
of a mythical poet, whose music is so powerful that it can charm even the 
lords of death. In contrast to the Orphic katabdseis, many actual texts sur- 
vive which recount or allude to this tale, and many scholars have analyzed 
them at length. The popularity of this tale long outlived antiquity, and vari- 


body, are bound within the marrow, giving roots for the mortal race. [...] So, to pre- 
serve (Sta0@Cwv) all of the seed, he [the Demiurge] fenced it in with a stony enclosure 
(nepipoXov)". Later, in discussing how the soul departs from the body when it dies of 
old age, he uses the image of the soul slipping through the interlocking triangles that 
hold the soul in: *Eventually the interlocking triangles around the marrow can no 
longer hold on, and come apart under stress, and when this happens they let the bonds 
of the soul go. The soul then is released in a natural way, and finds it pleasant to take its 
flight" (Plato, Ti., 81d). Cp. M. L. WEST (1983), p. 10. He compares the idea to 
Philolaos’ number cosmogony in which the world is built up element by element like 
the loops in a net C. A.LOBECK (1829, p.380-381) sarcastically dismisses 
Eschenbach's suggestion that it refers to a cosmogonic interpretation of Hephaistos' 
capture of Ares and Aphrodite, like that found in Proclus, in R., 1, 142-143 Kroll. 

46. Plato, Ti., 41d. 

47. Cp., e.g., Emp., fr. 17 = Clem. AL, Strom., V, 15; Emp., fr. 84 = Arist., De sens., 
2, 437b; Emp., fr. 96 = Sophonias, in Arist. de anima paraphr., 32, 21. 
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ants of it were produced throughout the Middle Ages and Renaissance and 
into the modern era. Orpheus' descent into the Underworld in search of his 
lost love was the theme for the first operas of the Renaissance as they 
sought to recreate the music of Greek tragedy, and Orpheus became for the 
Romantics an archetype of the poet in love *. In all these versions, two 
themes remain central: the power of music or poetry and the power of death 
to separate lovers. 


While some modern tellings may adopt a first person narrative voice, 
ancient versions all narrate the descent of Orpheus in the third person; an- 
other poet uses Orpheus to talk about the power of poetry. The outline of the 
story remains the same, even while some details — such as the name of 
Orpheus' lost wife — may differ. Orpheus loses his wife to death on their 
wedding day and descends to the Underworld to plead with the powers of 
death to let her return. He sings of his love for his bride, and so powerful is 
his song that it sways even these notoriously implacable divinities. They 
grant his prayer to let his wife return, but some disaster occurs on the return 
journey that prevents them from being happily reunited in life. 


Euripides provides the earliest extant version of the tale in an allusion 
by the chorus in his telling of another tale concerned with love and death, 
the Alcestis ?. While some scholars have imagined a single, canonical text 
of the story, which Euripides and later authors either followed or deviated 
from, like the first item in a manuscript stemma, such a model provides a 
distorted picture of the transmission of such mythic tales through the Greek 
and Roman mythical tradition. While Euripides is undoubtedly referring to a 
myth that is already familiar to his audience, there was never a single, origi- 
nal source text for the tale. The story pattern of the hero descending to the 
realm of the dead to find a lost loved one is older than any Greek text — it 
appears, for instance, in the Gilgamesh epic — and such a story doubtless 
circulated in the oral tradition in many forms before the name of Orpheus 
was ever introduced into it. The most familiar literary versions are those of 
Vergil and Ovid, but the attempts to trace their variations to various lost 
sources is doomed to failure; they shaped the traditional story in response to 
their own poetic agendas ®. 


48. See the summary in B. HUSS (2010). 

49. Eur., Alc., 357-362: Ei 6' Opoéog Lot YAdooa Kai uéAoc Tap, / dot’ ij kópnv 
Muntpoc À keivns moow / buvoici knAñoavté c' £& Ai60v Aopeiv, / katfjA00v üv, kaí 
uU. 000 ó IIAootovoc kóov / o00' odmi könn voyonopóg av Xópov / £oyov, npiv £g 
PDG cóv kataotijoo piov. 

50. Cp. the convoluted attempts of C. M. BOWRA (1952), which multiply the num- 
ber of lost texts. 
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While a story like that of Gilgamesh emphasizes the finality of death 

— he can't bring Enkidu back and he even loses the plant of immortality —, 
the Orpheus story stresses the power of poetry or music. The finality of 
death is nevertheless always part of the tale; as scholars such as F. Graf and 
J. Heath have shown, Orpheus never lives happily ever after with his 
Eurydice in any version of the story ?'. Some scholars have argued for a 
happy ending version because some of the evidence that just alludes to the 
tale makes no mention of the failure, while it does describe Orpheus’ suc- 
cess in swaying the Underworld powers. Such an argument mistakes the 
emphasized element of the story for the whole. As J. Heath comments, 

The emphasis is on Orpheus’ musical powers to overcome death in any fash- 

ion. [...] This says nothing about Eurydice's ultimate return to the surface, 

but everything about Orpheus' musical ability to charm the lords of the 

dead *. 
Death may ultimately be inescapable, an unbreakable parameter of life, but 
the point of the story is that the powers of love and music can transcend 
even death. 


Conclusion 


Ultimately, the katábasis of Orpheus has proved a more appealing story 
than any of the Orphic katabäseis. The katábasis of Orpheus has been re- 
counted over and over through the ages, while the Orphic katabáseis have 
disappeared, leaving only the faintest of traces. It is important not to con- 
fuse the two, however, lest the power of Orpheus' love story overwhelm the 
few indications that those faint traces of the Orphic katabáseis can provide. 
Discoveries such as the Derveni Papyrus and new work in the ancient 
doxographies have helped uncover more of the 1deas of the early thinkers 
known as Pre-Socratics, and more progress may be possible if we discard 
some of the unfounded assumptions of earlier scholars and pay closer 
attention to the way the ancient writers shaped their categories. At the same 
time, we can better appreciate the many and varied uses of the Orpheus 
story if we stop imagining an original version, narrated in Orpheus’ own 
voice, that provided an authentically primitive connection between myth 
and ritual. As Plato says of the path to Hades, “So the journey is not as 
Aeschylus' Telephus describes it; for he says it is a simple path that leads to 


51. F. GRAF (1986), p. 81-82; J. HEATH (1994). 

52. J. HEATH (1994), p. 184, n. 31. Cp. J. HEATH (1994), p. 165: “The evidence 
suggests that Orpheus’ ‘victory’ is sharply limited to his persuasion of Pluto and/or 
Persephone to surrender his wife. In this he is extremely and consistently successful — it 
forms the basis and essential element of the myth in every extant account, demonstrat - 
ing the supernatural force of the singer's music". 
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Hades, but to me the path seems to be neither simple nor single" *. Neither 
the Orphic katábasis or the katábasis of Orpheus is single or simple, and by 
separating the two we can glean a better sense of their complexities. 


Radcliffe G. EDMONDS III 
Bryn Mawr 
redmonds@brynmawr.edu 


53. Plato, Phd., 107e4-108a2: "Eott 0& dpa 1] nopeia oùx óc 0 AioxbAov ThAëpoc 
Aéyev éketvos uèv yàp ånàñv oipóv qnot eic Ado pépes, À ©’ obtE àxAfj obte nio 
oatvetat uot siva. 
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REMONTER D'UNE CATABASE BURLESQUE 
À UNE ANOAOX COSMIQUE 
À partir du jeu de mots d’Héraclite (fr. 15 D.-K.) 
sur Hadès et aiôota 


Quant éclate le conflit entre les dieux au chant XX de l’//iade, « sous la 
terre, le seigneur des morts, Aidóneus, soudain prend peur. De peur, il saute 
de son tróne et crie : Poséidon, l'ébranleur du sol, ne va-t-il pas faire éclater 
la terre dans les airs et ouvrir aux yeux des mortels et des Immortels l'ef- 
froyable demeure de la corruption, dont les dieux méme ont horreur ? » ! Il 
est aussi terrible qu'indécent de jeter les yeux dans l'Hadés. Les Grecs ont 
toujours connoté les Enfers de souillure religieuse, mais aussi morale. Pour 
tácher d'en scruter sans ciller les profondeurs répugnantes, je me propose ici 
d'aborder du point de vue d'une catabase le fragment 15 D.-K. d'Héraclite : 

Ei uw) yap Alovicm zoumv énotodvro Koi Ünveov oua aidoioiow, 
dvadéotata sipyaotat: Gutóg 6& Aíóng Kai Ai6vucoc, óreo paivovtat Kai 
AnvaiCovow. 

Nous examinerons ce fragment selon quatre entrées successives 
distinctes : (1) la légende de Prosymnos, qui en forme le contexte chez 
Clément ; (2) la lecture et l'interprétation du fragment lui-même ; (3) la 
question de la « voie vers le bas» (káto 666c) chez Héraclite ; (4) la 
question d’un rapport suggéré par les jeux de paronymies du fragment entre 
aidac, la pudeur, que nous tirons de aidoia, les organes sexuels, et Hadès 
(Awëng), l'enfer. 

I. Le fragment 15 d'Héraclite à première vue contient seulement, pour 
nous guider vers la question de la catabase, le nom d'Hadés. Mais il est 
encadré, chez Clément qui le cite (Protreptique, II, 34, 5) et chez son imita- 
teur Arnobe (Aduersus nationes V, 28-29), dans un scabreux récit de 
descente aux enfers: Dionysos, plein d'une mauvaise curiosité pour 
l'Hadés, en cherche le chemin et accepte de payer les services d'un guide de 
rencontre, nommé Prosymnos, en se laissant sodomiser par lui à son retour. 
Mais une fois remonté des enfers il découvre que Prosymnos est mort et 


1. Iliade, XX, 61-65 (trad. P. Mazon). 
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enterré : il s’acquitte pourtant de sa promesse sur la tombe du défunt, au 
moyen d’une branche de figuier. De là viendrait la coutume des phallo- 
phories ; or ce sont des phallophories qu’évoque précisément notre fragment 
d'Héraclite, cité par Clément à cette occasion ?. 


Un commentaire mythographique à Grégoire de Naziance, celui de 
Nonnos Abbas?, rapporte une version concurrente de la légende de 
Prosymnos : Dionysos aurait tout de suite satisfait le désir de Prosymnos, 
mais aprés sa mort il sculpte en souvenir de son amant un membre en bois 
de figuier et s'en sert comme d'un báton ou le suspend à son cou. 


Le dossier doit cependant être étoffé de quelques références moins enta- 
chées de polémique antipaienne. Hygin, De l'astronomie I, 5 (Corona), 
nous livre une version latine adoucie du méme récit : Liber y agit dans un 
but plus noble, ramener des enfers, avec l'autorisation de Zeus, sa mére 
Sémélé ; et il conserve le sens de la pudeur, puisqu'il évite, dans son 
serment à un guide cette fois dénommé Hypolipnus, de prononcer des mots 
indignes d'un dieu, et s'emploie à préserver de la souillure et à fixer au ciel 
la couronne qu'il avait reçue en cadeau de Vénus et des Heures en épousant 
Ariane *. 

D'autres textes enregistrent la catabase de Dionysos dans un contexte 
situé, cette fois, à Lerne en Argolide. Pausanias (IL 37), arrivé sur le site de 
Lerne, signale d'abord, dans un bois de platanes, une image de Déméter 


2. Sur le rite des phallophories, voir par ex. H. JEANMAIRE (1970), p. 40 et s. ; 
E. CSAPO (1997), p. 253-295 ; et une attestation particuliére dans P. VEYNE (1985), 
p. 621-624. 

3. Grégoire de Naziance, Contra Iulianum Imperatorem commenté par Nonnos 
Abbas (Oration XXXIX, 8, ed. J. Nimmo Smith; Migne, PG, XXXV p. 705, 3: 
Postquam autem e uiuis excessit [sc. Prosymnus] Bacchus ut eius amorem honore 
afficeret, phallum ... ficulneum effecit ac collo suspensum gestauit idque facinus mystis 
suis celebrandum tradidit). D. ACCORINTI (1990) suggére que ce Nonnos Abbas n'était 
autre que Nonnos de Pannopolis, lequel consacre à la légende argienne de Dionysos un 
long épisode de son épopée (XLVII, 474-741). 

4. Il faut citer aussi une version du scholiaste de Lucien, De dea Syria, 28 (187 
Rabe) qui donne au personnage le nom de Korybos (Koroibos ?); une autre du 
Byzantin Tzetzés, Scholies à Lycophron, 212 (qui le nomme, selon les témoins, 
Polyymnos, Polysymnos ou Prosymnos). Cf. S. EITREM (1922), col. 1421 ; G. TÜRK 
(1952), col. 1773-1774 ; Marie C. VAN DER Korr (1957), col. 905-907. Sur la pédé- 
rastie de Dionysos, voir B. SERGENT (1984), p. 213-225. 
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Prosymna *, et une autre représentant Dionysos et Déméter trónant °. Puis, 
« de l'autre cóté dans le temple », une image de bois de Dionysos Saótés 
trónant, et une autre, en marbre, d'Aphrodite anadyoméne (donc une figure 
d'ávoóoc, notons-le). Sans transition, Pausanias passe ensuite aux mystères 
de Lerne et conteste leur ancienneté, évoque rapidement l'hydre de Lerne, 
puis en vient à la catabase de Dionysos : 


J'ai vu aussi la fontaine qui porte le nom d'Amphiaraos, et le lac Alcyonien, 
par où Dionysos, disent les Argiens, descendit aux Enfers pour en ramener 
Sémélé, sa mére ; route qui lui avait été indiquée par Polymnos. 


Aprés avoir admiré, non sans l'évocation d'une « preuve » expéri- 
mentale ’, l'insondable profondeur de ce lac de peu d'étendue, il ajoute 
enfin : 


Il ne m'est pas permis de divulguer ce qu'on y fait une fois par an, pendant 
la nuit, en l'honneur de Dionysos. 


On a donc chez Pausanias, pour le guide infernal dont seul un silence 
affiché par le Périégète permet de soupçonner l’éventuelle indécence, une 
dénomination proche de celle de Prosymnos, Polymnos, la premiére pou- 
vant étre issue d'une contamination avec l'épiclése de Déméter Prosymna, à 
moins qu'il ne s'agisse justement de l'authentique appellation locale (mais 
Pausanias est un témoin plus fiable que nos apologètes chrétiens). De son 
côté, Plutarque (Isis et Osiris, XXXV), note : 


À Argos, Dionysos porte l’épiclèse de Bougénès [« né d'une vache »] : on 
l'évoque du fond des eaux à son de trompes, en jetant dans l'abime un 
agneau en offrande au Gardien des Portes [16 nvAaóyo], et ces trompes sont 
dissimulées sous des thyrses, comme Socrate l'a dit dans son traité Les 
prêtres sanctifiés [epi óotov]. 


5. Qu'il faut, sans doute, corréler avec une Héra Prosumnaia présente à l'autre bout 
de la plaine d'Argolide (Ps.-Plutarque, De fluuiis, 18, 3, note, d’après les Argolika de 
Timothée, que l'on trouve dans ce sanctuaire de nombreuses pierres, « semblables au 
béryl », qui deviennent noires quand s'en emparent des hommes qui se préparent à livrer 
un faux témoignage; cf. /G IV, 666) et liée au mythe des Proetides (Bacchylide, 
Épinicie, X) guéries par le devin Mélampous, donc, là aussi, à une question d'initiation 
sexuelle et à une folie dionysiaque ? Hérodote déjà (IL 49) indiquait que « c'est 
Mélampous qui [suivant l'exemple des Égyptiens] a institué la procession du Phallus 
que l'on porte en l'honneur de Dionysos, et c'est lui qui a instruit les Grecs des céré- 
monies qu'ils pratiquent encore aujourd'hui ». Voir à ce sujet H. JEANMAIRE (1944), 
p. 87-100. 

6. L'inscription de Lerne (IG IV, 666), datée au plus tôt du troisième siècle de notre 
ère, associe également Bacchus et la déesse Prosumnaia « dans la demeure voütée de 
Dé6 ». 

7. Néron, écrit Pausanias, aurait fait sonder le lac sans qu'on püt en atteindre le 
fond. 
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On a ici, à la place du guide, un « gardien des portes » *, avec une réfé- 
rence (s’il s’agit bien d’un masculin) à une fonction sacerdotale particulière, 
celle des Hôsioi : notons qu’à Delphes, qui exhibait un «tombeau de 
Dionysos », des prêtres de même nom, nommés à vie, étaient entre autres 
chargés, selon Plutarque (Isis et Osiris, XXXV ; Moralia, 365A), d'un sa- 
crifice secret à Dionysos dans le temple d'Apollon, à l'occasion du rite 
«éveiller Dionysos Liknités » effectué par les Thyiades. Mais óoícov peut 
aussi s'interpréter comme un neutre pluriel et qualifier des rites d'une 
sainteté particulière °. 


Cette catabase en forme de godemiché ou de doigt d'« honneur », 
comme l’on dit en français en un euphémisme qui joue de la même équi- 
voque qu’aidac et aidoia, pudor et pudenda, n'est donc que tardivement at- 
testée — les sources remontent à peine au temps d' Auguste (Hygin). Mais ce 
que la prudence de l’historien nomme un terminus post quem devrait plutôt 
être tenu d'ordinaire pour un terminus ante quem: la date d'attestation la 
plus haute indique simplement qu'à cette date-là telle chose existait déjà, 
sans rien dire de ce qui précéde. Nous pourrions introduire au moins un ar- 
gument susceptible de nous permettre de faire remonter la légende de 
Prosymnos, sous une version ou une autre, beaucoup plus haut dans le 
temps : dans les Grenouilles d' Aristophane, c'est Héraclés qui joue le róle 
de guide indiquant à Dionysos le chemin des enfers (en clair : les divers 
moyens de précipiter une mort), non sans de multiples équivoques obscénes 
(Dionysos dit avoir été pris d'un « désir » irrépressible de retrouver de la 
bonne tragédie, ce qu'Héraclés un moment craint de devoir interpréter 
comme un désir de sodomie) ; et la « fiole », le Ankó0tiov que l'ombre 
d'Eschyle sait ensuite attacher à chaque vers prononcé par son rival 
Euripide évoque autant les vases funéraires de ce nom, minces et érigés, que 
l'emphase, la boursouflure, derriére laquelle on pourrait deviner aussi, par 


8. Sur Dionysos à Lerne, voir G. CASADIO (1994), p. 223-228. Nous aurons l'oc- 
casion de revenir prochainement sur cette question. 

9. Y a-t-il quelque chose à tirer des divers noms du guide lubrique ? Hypolipnus 
peut se déduire de sino et évoquer des restes ; ou bien de Así, et signifier faire des li- 
bations par-dessous, pass. sourdre, ou bien faire couler goutte à goutte. Dans les noms 
de Prosymnos et Polymnos, il faut entendre l'hymne bien sür, mais pourquoi pas un 
chant d'hyménée, tel qu'il conviendrait à Héra ? Dionysos serait, selon certaine tra- 
dition, le père d'Hymenaios (voir une scholie à //iade, XVIII, 493), et il est fugitivement 
qualifié d’Humenéios dans l' Anthologie Palatine, IX, 524, 21 : l'argument est mince 
(l'épithéte entre dans une longue liste, le poéme en question figurant un hymne dont 
chaque vers n'est composé que d'épithétes commençant par la même lettre, dans l’ordre 
alphabétique), mais voilà qui le rapprocherait encore de Héra Prosumnaia, la déesse pa- 
tronne du mariage qui, dans la plaine d' Argolide, fait pendant à la Déméter Prosumnaia 
de Lerne. 
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paronomase, l'idée obscène exprimée par le verbe Amkáo '. Les illus- 
trations d'une ávoóog de Dionysos dans l'Athénes classique permettent 
d'ailleurs d'en faire remonter la légende au temps des vases archaiques à fi- 
gures noires |! ; la localisation de l'épisode à Lerne a chance de se perdre 
dans la nuit des temps, si l'on prend en compte les témoignages archéo- 
logiques révélés par les fouilles de l'école américaine ". 


Mais laissons ce contexte, a priori peu susceptible d'avoir touché 
Héraclite l’Éphésien, si ce n'est pour noter encore ce qu'il nous enseigne 
d'essentiel sur le fragment 15 : comme Serge Mouraviev l'avait souligné 
trés fermement, il nous indique pour le moins qu'aux yeux du citateur 
Clément, le fragment d'Héraclite ne pouvait qu'étre trés sévére envers le 
rite évoqué, celui des phallophories, et en condamner l'indécence sans équi- 
voque P. 


II. Venons-en donc au fragment d'Héraclite lui-même. Les éditeurs et 
commentateurs s'accordent généralement sur le périmétre exact de la ci- 
tation littérale, confirmée, dans sa seconde partie, par un témoignage de 
Plutarque '*. Tout, de prime abord, y apparaît problématique, et les lectures 
comme les interprétations varient à l'extréme. Nous renseigne-t-il d'ailleurs 
principalement sur l’histoire religieuse ou sur la pensée d' Héraclite ? 


Le texte donné par Diels - Kranz intégre une correction remontant à 
Schleiermacher P : le plus-que parfait avec &v, cipyaot’ áv, au lieu du par- 
fait sipyaotat. Wilamowitz (par ex. Glaube der Hellenen, Il, p. 209, n. 2) 
croyait le texte de toute facon corrompu en plusieurs endroits et n'en voulait 
rien faire; on sait qu'au contraire E. Rohde, Nietzsche, Walter Otto, 
Heidegger ou Giorgio Colli le tenaient en grande estime. On peut résumer 
les difficultés de lecture de la maniére suivante : 


10. Aristophane, Gren., 55-70 ; 1208 et s. 

11. H. METZGER (1944), p. 296-339, fig. 2 et 3. Voir aussi Catherine COUSIN (2012), 
p. 212-213. 

12. Pour une récapitulation récente des fouilles américaines sur le site, initialement 
conduites par J. L. Caskey, voir un compte rendu par V. PETRAKIS de l'ouvrage d'E. C. 
BANKS, The Settlement and Architecture of Lerna IV. Lerna: Results of Excavations 
Conducted by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 6, Princeton, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 2013, dans Bryn Mawr Classical 
Review 2014 (url : http://bmcr.brynmawr.edu/2014/2014-04-36.html). 

13. S. N. MOURAVIEV (1976-1977), p. 42-49. 

14. Plutarque, Js. et Os., 28, 362A : il y est question de l’ « invention » de Sarapis, 
identifié comme « Ploutón » par l'expert éleusinien Timothée, c'est-à-dire comme un 
Osiris égyptien, lequel Osiris est lui-méme interprété comme Dionysos. 

15. Voir F. SCHLEIERMACHER (1807) [1839]. 
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(1) Comment s’articulent les deux phrases du fragment ? Sont-elles ou 
non indépendantes l'une de l'autre (le Gé pourrait avoir été introduit par le 
citateur : nous verrons, de notre côté, que le mouvement du texte parait 
conforme à ce que nous savons par ailleurs de la pensée d'Héraclite) ? 


(2) La négation dans si uń, doit-elle porter sur la protase, ou sur le seul 
nom de Dionysos '°? Et dans le premier cas, affecte-t-elle toute la protase, 
ou seulement sa premiére partie (c'est le parti que nous choisirons ci- 
aprés) ? 

(3) Faut-il mettre aióoíototv dans la protase ou dans l'apodose (nous 
choisirons la premiére solution) ? 


(4) Y a-t-il ou non un äv de l'irréel dans l'apodose (admettre un v sup- 
pose de corriger le texte transmis, de sipyaotat en sipyaot’ àv) ? 


(5) Comment comprendre aidoiotow et en général les jeux de mots et 
les jeux d'assonances ? 


(6) Dans la mesure où aióoiog et Aióng relèvent de deux étymologies 
toutes différentes (l’un renvoie à la vergogne, aiddc, l’autre à l'invisible se- 
lon une étymologie populaire), faut-il considérer qu'Hadés reste en dehors 
de ces jeux de mots, ou au contraire lire, comme le fait Clémence Ramnoux, 
l'idée d'invisible dans &vaidéotata (quitte à suggérer une double traduction 
du texte, pour rendre compte de l'ensemble des équivoques résultant des pa- 
ronomases) " ? 


(7) L'identification entre Hadés et Dionysos est-elle entiére et à prendre 
au sérieux, ou bien Héraclite veut-il dire que cela revient au méme (et/ou est 
aussi absurde) de célébrer l'un et de célébrer l'autre ? 


16. Ainsi pour Ch. H. KAHN (1979, fragment CXVI) : Jf it were not Dionysus for 
whom they march in procession and chant the hymn to the phallus (aidoia), their action 
would be most shameless (avaidséotata). But Hades (Ano) and Dionysus are the 
same, him for whom they rave and celebrate Lenaia. Ou pour T. M. ROBINSON (1987) : 
If it were not in Dionysus’ honour that they make a procession and sing a hymn to 
«the» shameful parts, their deed would be a most shameful one. But Hades and 
Dionysus, for whom they rave and celebrate the festival of the Lenaea, are «one and> 
the same ! 

17. Clémence RAMNOUX (1968, p. 97) intègre aidoiototv dans l'apodose, ce qui lui 
permet aussi de maintenir le parfait eipyaoton : « Si ce n'était pour Dionysos qu'ils 
faisaient la procession et chantaient l'hymne, un rite tout à fait honteux a été accompli 
devant les parties honteuses : or c'est le même que Hadès et Dionysos, pour qui ils 
ménent la danse des fous et le carroussel des lénes ». Deuxiéme traduction : « Si ce 
n'était pour Dionysos qu'ils faisaient la procession et chantaient l'hymne, le rite a été 
accompli pour Hadès sans le savoir : or c'est le même que Hadès et Dionysos, pour qui 
ils mènent la danse des fous et le carroussel des lénes ». 
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(8) Anvattovotv se rapporte-t-il à la fête des Lénéennes au sens propre, 
ou bien y a-t-il un emploi figuré, au sens de « faire les fous », «se livrer à 
l'obscénité » ? ... 


Mais je ne veux pas m'étendre sur ces débats '*. Il me semble qu'une 
synthèse des arguments devrait aujourd’hui faire ressortir les conclusions 
suivantes, fermement appuyées sur la combinaison critique de certaines re- 
marques décisives de Daniel Babut et de Serge Mouraviev " : 


(1)Daniel Babut choisit de ne pas corriger le texte transmis (de 
maintenir ainsi un irréel dans la protase et un réel dans l'apodose) et de lire 
une forte liaison-opposition entre les deux phrases du fragment : de la multi- 
plicité des croyances particulières du peuple dénoncées dans la première 
phrase à travers l'exemple des phallophories, à l’affirmation de l'unité des 
contraires, à travers l'exemple de l'identité paradoxale de Dionysos et 
d'Hadés. Ce faisant, il souligne notamment le parallélisme en chiasme des 
deux datifs Aiovóoo et aióoíototv : ce qu'on fait pour Dionysos (les rites 
phallophoriques), imaginons un instant qu'on les adresse aux organes 
sexuels eux-mémes : ne serait-ce pas considéré comme le comble de l'indé- 
cence ? Héraclite ne dénoncerait donc pas l'indécence des rites phalliques, 
mais leur « absurdité » : 

Héraclite dénonce la formidable contradiction qui consiste à admettre dans 
le cadre d'un culte ce qu'on trouverait tout à fait déplacé, absolument 
contraire aux usages, dans la vie courante. L’indicatif « réel » sipyaotat 
prend ainsi tout son sens : des gestes comme ceux que se permettent les fi- 
dèles de Dionysos sont jugés en fait &vaió£otaxa en toute autre circonstance. 
La pointe de la critique est dirigée contre l'inconséquence, non contre 
l'immoralité, de ceux qui brandissent des phallus et chantent des obscénités 
en l'honneur de Dionysos, alors qu'ils n'oseraient pour rien au monde en 
faire autant dans la vie de tous les jours. 

Mais Daniel Babut ne croit pas retrouver les aidoia dans le nom 
d'Aióng : les aidoia reléveraient du culte de Dionysos certes, mais non du 
monde des morts. Le nom d'Hadés aurait été choisi à titre d'exemple et 
parce qu'il existerait une opposition admise entre Dionysos et Hadès (Hadès 
étant, notons-le, rarement objet de culte) : cette opposition doit être corrigée 
par le Aóyog qui réinterpréte le multiple comme un. 


(2) De ce point de vue, je pense que Serge Mouraviev a tout à fait 
raison de réintégrer, au contraire, le nom d'Hadeés dans le circuit des paro- 


18. Parmi les travaux consultés, citons, outre ceux que nous mettons ci-aprés en 
exergue, J. BOLLACK, H. WISMANN (1972), p. 95-97 ; A. CAPIZZI (1979) ; M. CONCHE 
(1986) ; C. DIANO, G. SERRA (1980) ; G. S. KIRK, J. E. RAVEN, M. SCHOFIELD (1983?) 
[1957], p. 209, n? 243; A. LESKY (1936); G. MORETTO (1984) ; S.N. MOURAVIEV 
(2002) ; J.-F. PRADEAU (2002) ; M. L. WEST (1971) ; C. WILDBERG (2012), p. 208-215. 

19. D. BABUT (1975) ; S. N. MOURAVIEV (2011) [19911]. 
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nomases, au point de le traduire par Pudes, pour faire pendant aux pudenda 
traduisant aidoiotoww. Au lieu d'une affirmation de l'unité des contraires, on 
aurait simplement dans la seconde phrase l’approfondissement du rejet de la 
première phrase : qu’elles veuillent honorer Dionysos (on voit l’obscénité 
rituelle largement admise dans son culte) ou les pudenda, les phallophories 
sont également des obscénités et des absurdités, mais après tout quelle diffé- 
rence entre Dionysos et Pudès, entre un destinataire et un autre ? Rien, dans 
le fragment, ne serait affirmé positivement, sinon le rejet du rite obscène, 
pour son absurdité. 


Cependant, Serge Mouraviev a cru devoir, pour asseoir sa lecture, corri- 
ger la négation initiale en affirmation (si uńv, « si vraiment », au lieu de ei 
un), et lire les imparfaits de la conditionnelle non comme des irréels 
(puisqu'aussi bien il n'y a pas de áv dans le texte transmis pour l'apodose), 
mais avec une valeur conative. « Si vraiment c'est pour Dionysos qu'ils ont 
voulu défiler et chanter des hymnes aux pudenda, c'est vraiment le comble 
de l'impudence ... » La correction n'est pas mineure, et la lecture peu ob- 
vie, l'irréel étant quand méme le sens qui s'impose d'emblée quand on 
trouve un indicatif imparfait dans une conditionnelle ; d'autre part la tra- 
duction ne respecte pas le strict parallélisme entre les deux datifs, pour 
Dionysos d'une part, pour les pudenda d'autre part. 


Or, pour résoudre ces difficultés, il eüt suffit, sans doute, d'accorder la 
lecture du fragment 15 avec l'interprétation lumineuse que donne D. Babut 
du fragment 5 D.-K. ?, et de tirer toutes les conséquences de la corres- 
pondance étroite entre les deux fragments. D. Babut traduit ainsi le début du 
fragment 5 : 

Ils cherchent vainement à se purifier avec le sang dont ils sont souillés, 
comme si, quand on a marché dans la boue, on cherchait à se laver avec de 
la boue. Il passerait pour fou, celui qu'un homme remarquerait en train 
d'agir de la sorte. 

C'était en effet l'usage rituel de traiter les souillures religieuses 
contractées par le versement du sang humain en égorgeant un porcelet au- 
dessous du meurtrier (cf. la purification d'Oreste) : un usage admis, comme 
le sont les phallophories dans le cas de Dionysos. Mais la comparaison avec 
le bain de boue (qui, selon D. Babut, ne relève pas, au temps d'Héraclite, de 
la pratique religieuse des Grecs, et nous le suivons sur ce point) fait toucher 
du doigt l'absurdité de cet usage. N'importe qui reconnaitrait la sottise de 


20. Héraclite, fr. 5 D.-K., cité par Aristocritus, Theosophia, 68 (Buresch, Klaros 
p. 118), et Origène, Contre Celse, VII, 62 : Kaðaipovtu 8’ GAA® aipatt puotvópevot 
oiov si tic eig mmAdv éuBüc nnA® årovitoirro. MaiveoOa1 8’ äv 6okoin, si vi adTOV 
àvOpómnov émwppácouo obto notéovra. Kai toig àyóApaoi dé TOVTEOLOW £Üyovtat, 
ÓKoiov El tic SOpOLOL AEOHNVEVOLTO, OÙ TL ywiokov 0200 005’ Hpwas ottiwéc siot. 
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qui laverait la boue avec de la boue, or c'est bien la méme sottise qui 
s'exerce dans le cas du traitement de la souillure du meurtre par le sang : 
elle créve les yeux, mais apparemment personne ne la remarque dés qu'il 
s'agit d'un usage religieux ! La seconde phrase du fragment 5 prend alors 
tout son sens : « Il passerait pour fou, s'il y avait quelqu'un pour le remar- 
quer agissant de la sorte ! » — elle exprime une pure hypothése (emploi du 
potentiel), puisque d'une part il n'y a en réalité personne qui lave la boue 
par la boue, et d'autre part personne, hélas, ne s'avise du caractére tota- 
lement illogique des rites de purification. Si nous transposons le mouvement 
de ce raisonnement au fragment 15, nous obtiendrons la traduction sui- 
vante : 

Si ce n'était pas pour Dionysos qu'ils ménent cortège, 

et s'ils chantaient l'hymne pour les pudenda, 

voilà [au jugement évident du premier venu qui s'en aviserait] le comble de 

l'indécence ! 

Mais Pudés et Dionysos, c'est du pareil au méme, 

peu importe pour lequel des deux ils délirent et lénaisent. 

La structure en chiasme des deux premiers «Ga ainsi que les cor- 
respondances phonétiques méticuleusement relevées par Serge Mouraviev 
montrent qu'un strict paralléle est posé entre le culte de Dionysos dans les 
phallophories, et un culte imaginaire qui s'adresserait aux seuls pudenda. Le 
premier venu qui s'aviserait d'un culte rendu aux organes sexuels les ju- 
gerait choquants à l'extréme, comment se fait-il alors qu'on s'accommode 
des phallophories à Dionysos ? Adressées à Dionysos, les phallophories 
sont aprés tout aussi obscénes et délirantes que si elles honoraient tout de 
bon les organes des messieurs ! En identifiant Hadés et Dionysos, Héraclite, 
n'en déplaise à D. Babut, n'énonce donc pas la vérité philosophique de 
l'unité ou de la coprésence (tò Evvév) des contraires, mais tout simplement 
une égale condamnation des deux cultes, l'un réel (les phallophories de 
Dionysos), l'autre purement imaginaire mais évidemment absurde (les 
hymnes à quelque « Pudès »). 


Certes, ce que condamne Héraclite n'est pas l'obscénité elle-même de 
ces rites, mais bien leur folie, leur caractère illogique. Il ne vise aucun re- 
dressement moral, mais il sollicite un éveil au Aóyoc, une prise de 
conscience (cf. Étippäcaito au fr. 5). Cependant la polémique antipaienne 
de Clément ne pouvait réver argument plus décisif que ce rejet méprisant 
des pratiques « populaires ». Au regard du Aóyoc, elles sont folie furieuse : 
patvópevot, paiveoðo, le verbe est le méme dans les deux fragments. Et 
l'on peut étendre cette perspective ravageuse à la suite du fragment 5 : ils 
prient les statues, et c'est comme si un quelconque Béotien parlait aux murs, 
n'ayant pas compris ce que sont censés étre les dieux et les héros (c'est-à- 
dire qu'ils sont censés étre les habitants du temple, non les temples eux- 
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mêmes, et simultanément vivre éternellement dans l'Olympe, la mer ou le 
monde souterrain : la critique rejaillit également sur l'inconséquence de 
cette représentation courante elle-même) ! 


Ce type de raisonnement peut d'ailleurs éventuellement s’inverser : au 
lieu que le saint soit gagné par le sordide, c’est le sordide qui peut être ga- 
gné par le plus saint et le sacré s'étendre aux choses les plus triviales. « Tout 
est plein d'ámes et de daímones », aurait dit Héraclite ?'. C'est sans doute 
ainsi qu'il faut comprendre cette anecdote transmise par Aristote : 


On dit qu'Héraclite, à des visiteurs étrangers qui, l'ayant vu se chauffer au 
feu de sa cuisine, hésitaient à entrer, fit cette remarque : « Entrez, il y a des 
dieux aussi dans la cuisine ”. » 

Le contexte est celui d'une comparaison visant à souligner l'intérét, 
pour le philosophe enquétant sur les causes, d'étudier les animaux les plus 
vils autant que les plus nobles. Il y a des dieux au fourneau (invóc), dans le 
fond de la maison, autant que dans le foyer (otia) trónant dans la grande 
salle ?. De toute facon, nous avons déjà remarqué qu'Héraclite rejetait non 
le trivial mais l'inconséquence dans le culte. Ce qu'il faut admirer ici chez 
le sage d'Éphése, c'est sa liberté d'esprit vis-à-vis de toutes les conventions 
sociales et religieuses. 


Que nous reste-t-il d'Hadés et de la catabase après cette analyse ? Ceci 
simplement : « Hadès » est mis sur le méme plan, chez Héraclite, que les 
objets les plus vils et triviaux que l'on peut rencontrer dans la vie courante, 
les pudenda par exemple, ou la boue, n'importe quelle bicoque, ou le four- 
neau de cuisine. Ce n'est pas pour autant qu'il ne mérite pas qu'on s'y inté- 
resse : car c'est justement en ce point que l'on peut faire intervenir un 
renversement et un paradoxe proprement héraclitéens. 


En effet, ce que nous avons analysé comme inconséquence, absurdité, 
folie des hommes aux yeux d’Héraclite, pourrait en même temps n'étre pour 
lui qu'une illustration de la relativité des points de vue sur un méme objet. 
Pour le Aóyog qui discerne le méme et réunit les opposés, comme la corde 
est tendue entre les deux extrémitiés de l'arc, Dionysos ou Pudès, le sang ou 
la boue, les statues ou les murs, le fourneau ou le foyer, c'est tout un. Et la 


21. Selon Diogéne Laérce, IX, 7. 

22. Aristote, Parties des animaux, A 5, 645a 17: Ka0ónep 'H. Aéyevoi npóg tovs 
Éévouc eineiv todo BovAouévoug évtvxeiv adt®, oi neiðù mpooióvteg siðov adTOV 
Bepóuevov npóc TH invà Éowoav. 'EkéAeve yàp adtods eiotévoi Oappobvrag: eivai yàp 
kai évtad0a 0goóc, ovo Kai Tpdc Tv now nepi £k&áotoo TOV Gov npootévai Et Lu] 
SvownobpEvov, Ws £v ÜTAGLV OVTOG TIVO quoikot Kai kañoð (la traduction est de J.-M. 
LE BLOND, Paris, Aubier, 1945, p. 119). 

23. L'on a méme ajouté du piquant à l'anecdote en interprétant invóg comme le « pe- 
tit coin » (où Héraclite aurait été surpris accroupi) plutôt que comme un fourneau de 
cuisine, mais L. ROBERT (1965) a fait justice de cette lecture. 
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sentence permettrait alors aussi bien d'abaisser les uns que de relever les 
autres, pour rétablir lucidement les égalités depuis un point de vue supé- 
rieur, conscient de l'unité du tout. 


III. Hadés intervient encore une seule fois chez Héraclite, dans le frag- 
ment B 98 D.-K. : c'est alors l'espace habité par les àmes des morts. Le 
fragment s'inscrit dans une cosmographie de l'au-delà selon Plutarque, dans 
le De facie : ai woxai òouðvta Kad’ "Aiónv *, « Les âmes emploient le sens 
de l'odorat dans l'Hadés », parce que, explique le citateur, « elles sont nour- 
ries par la première exhalaison qui leur parvient » et qui les aide, quand 
elles en accroissent ce qu'il y a déjà en elles de léger et de lumineux, à ga- 
gner l'éther supérieur (« Si toutes choses devenaient fumée, les narines la 
reconnaîtraient », dit le fragment B 7 D.-K. — et l'odorat est aussi le sens qui 
demeure aux ámes prisonniéres du corps pourrissant des morts, pour leur 
fournir nourriture). Nous retiendrons simplement pour l'instant qu'il s'agit 
alors d'anabase plutót que de catabase. Mais pour Héraclite les deux che- 
mins, vers le haut et vers le bas, &vw Kóto, sont simultanés. 


Chez Héraclite, la physique de l’Hadès s'identifie à une transmutation 
permanente des éléments au sein de la nature, selon un étagement vertical, 
comme dans un gigantesque alambic d'alchimiste. Les mutations s'opérent 
par humidification ou asséchement. Les astres sont autant de chaudrons 
renversés qui attirent et asséchent l'humide pour le transmuer en feu qu'ils 
diffusent en lumière. L’exhalaison (Gva8vpiacic) résume le processus væ, 
« à mont », une humidification et liquéfaction rend compte du chemin « à 
val ». Citons ici une reconstruction de S. N. Mouraviev ” : 

Mort de feu — naissance d'air / et mort d'air / — naissance d'eau / «et mort 
d'eau — de terre naissance» : {c’est la voie à val}. / Mort de terre — naître eau 
/ et mort d’eau — naître air / et mort d'air — <naître> feu : / (c'est la voie à 
mont}. Voie à mont à val / est une et la même voie. 


Une transmigration des âmes accompagne ces mutations *. Les âmes 


paraissent méme en étre la cheville ouvriére, et elles forment toutes 
ensemble l'àme du monde qui occupe tout l'espace entre les astres et la 
terre ou la mer (selon Aristote, pour Héraclite « l'àme c'est le principe 
[apy], puisqu'elle est l'exhalaison dont tout le reste se compose ») ”. 
Chaque âme individuelle dés lors collabore aux mutations cosmologiques 


24. S. N. MOURAVIEV corrige : Ovpivrtat, en fonction du contexte, et traduit : « se 
sustentent d'exhalaisons ». 

25. S. N. MOURAVIEV (2011, n? 175-179, p. 22) reconstruit le texte, dans l'ordre, à 
partir de B 76°, B 123v, B 76°, B 123 et B 60 D.-K. 

26. Voir déjà un chapitre d'E. ROHDE (1928), p. 383-390. 

27. Aristote, De anima, A 2, 405a 25. Cité par S. N. MOURAVIEV (2011), p. 140. 
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selon les proportions du sec et de l’humide qui la constituent à chaque 
instant (cette proportion, par les mouvements propres de l’âme, se modifiant 
sans cesse). Plus elle s’humidifie, plus elle se liquéfie, jusqu’à se perdre 
dans le corps qui lui-même se désagrège jusqu’à retourner à la terre. Une 
fois introduite dans un corps, plus elle s’assèche, plus elle pourra, quand 
elle sera libérée de ce corps, restaurer sa nature propre et s’élancer haut vers 
les astres. Le thème du flux se déduit de ce principe même de transmutation 
dont l’humide est le moteur essentiel. 


Or, pour revenir à notre fragment 15 D.-K., Dionysos est dans l’imagi- 
naire des Grecs le dieu non de la vie, comme on l’affirme d’ordinaire pour 
mieux l’opposer ici à Hadès, mais plutôt des humeurs corporelles, animales 
et végétales — le lait, le miel, le jus des grappes, le sang chaud et jaillissant 
bu à méme un corps déchiqueté, le sperme enfin : humeurs mi-cuites par la 
fermentation, elles manifestent une puissance de transformation — hydromel, 
vin, fromage, coagulation, engendrement — que l'on peut situer comme le 
point d'émulsion ou de dispersion où s'élabore et se décide le partage des 
« flux » à mont / à val. « Le miel est à la fois doux et amer » dit un fragment 
(B 107C D.-K.). « Méme la mixture kukeón se défait quand on la mixe » (B 
125 D.-K.) * : cette sorte de mayonnaise, breuvage des mystes, part en eau 
et ne servira ainsi en rien à l'élévation, à la dessication des âmes. Les 
mystères, où Dionysos a sa part si l'on en croit le fragment 14, opèrent alors 
à rebours de leur ambition : « C'est de maniére sacrilége qu'on s'initie aux 
mystéres ». Méme les morts, qu'on croit immobiles, se désagrégent. Et 
Dionysos l'humide obscurcit l'àme de vapeurs délétéres (B 117 D.-K.) : 
« Un homme, quand il s'est enivré, est conduit par un enfant impubère et ti- 
tube, sans savoir où il marche : son âme est humide ». Qu'on le sache 
enfin : « Pour les âmes, c'est mort que devenir eau » (B 36 D.-K.). On ne 
s'étonnera pas, dés lors, qu'issu d'une famille royale préposée aux mystéres 
de Déméter, Héraclite ait laissé cette dignité à son frére, comme nous en 
instruit brièvement Diogène Laérce ?. 


Dans ce processus de liquéfaction, peut-on mieux situer l’Hadès dont il 
est question au fragment 98 ? Et en quoi l’Hadès / Pudés du fragment 15 
peut-il être « le méme » que Dionysos ? Ce lieu où les âmes « sentent », 
flairent encore les odeurs (et c'est peut-étre tout ce qui leur reste !), ne 
serait-ce pas précisément celui de la pourriture où les cadavres moisissent et 
se décomposent aprés la mort, « à jeter, pires que crottes » (B 96 D.-K.) ? 


28. Cette lecture rend inutile l'insertion d'un «uj» chez Diels - Kranz. 

29. Diogène Laérce, IX, 1, 6 = Antisthéne, FHG III 182: «Il laissa la royauté 
[Baoikeia] à son frère » ; cf. Strabon, XIV, 1, 3 (C 632-633) pour les privilèges attachés 
à cette royauté et Hérodote, VI, 16, pour un témoignage sur les Thesmophories 
d'Ephése. 
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Non pas le lieu ambiant de toutes les âmes, et notamment des âmes sèches 
— « c'est un rai de lumière qu'une âme sèche, la plus sage et la plus noble » 
(B 118 D.-K.). Mais le résidu de toutes les transmutations, la lie déposée 
dans le vin de Dionysos. 


Posons donc que l’Hadès / Pudès dont parle Héraclite est dans cette lie, 
dans cette fange, dont seules les exhalaisons, si fétides soient-elles, peuvent 
encore permettre aux âmes dissoutes qui les respirent de commencer à s’ex- 
traire. Et c'est sans doute à Héraclite que Platon emprunta, dans ses 
descriptions de l'enfer, les motifs de la boue et de la fange, mnAóg et 
BopBopos 9, ainsi que l'insistance sur les fleuves gigantesques qui y 
roulent. 


De cela Dionysos représente ici la menace et l'agent, d'autant plus 
dangereux que le plaisir l'accompagne. « Pour les âmes c'est un plaisir 
(tépwic), gare que ce ne soit mort ! de devenir humides » (B 77* D.-K.). « Le 
désir du coit mouille l’âme et la rend plus humide » (n° 195 Mouraviev). 
« Attention à ne pas en prenant du plaisir se complaire dans la fange ! » (B 
13 D.-K.). Se laver dans la boue, si absurde que paraisse la chose, cela peut 
devenir une réalité, il est méme possible de s'y complaire : « Les cochons 
ont plaisir à se laver dans la fange, les volailles dans la poussiére » (B 37 
D.-K.). 

Le Théétète, 179d-180c, décrit les partisans d’Héraclite comme des au- 
todidactes produits par une sorte de génération spontanée, incapables d’une 
discussion calme et comme « piqués par un taon », des fous furieux instruits 
seulement par le livre du maître : et, selon Diogéne Laërce, ce livre, le 
maitre l'aurait déposé au sanctuaire de l’Artémis éphésienne *', en un site 
aussi bas et marécageux que possible, au milieu des grenouilles et des tor- 
tues. Or, si le vin est liquide, il est aussi chaud et ... spiritueux. Il n'est pas 
étonnant que les biographes d'Héraclite aient pu décrire sa mort comme la 
putréfaction, volontairement provoquée, de son corps, atteint d'hydropisie, 
dans un bain de bouse ?: à l'instar du vin qui réunit liquide et vapeurs 
chaudes de la fermentation, la bouse réunit la boue qui décompose et la cha- 
leur qui produit l'évaporation ! ? Précipiter la dissolution du corps, quand 
l’âme elle-même avait atteint la connaissance, c'était comme la libérer plus 
efficacement des liens du corps: pourvu que ce bain de bouse füt sans 
complaisance, sans inclination vers la voie à val. 


30. Platon, Phd., 69c, 110a, 111d-e, 113a ; Rép., 363d. La boue fait partie des 
réalités les plus viles dont puisse se saisir une enquête philosophique : Théét., 147a et c ; 
Parm.,130c. 

31. Diogéne Laérce, IX, 1, 6. 

32. Diogène Laërce, IX, 1, 3- 

33. Diogéne Laérce, IX, 3-4. 


4. 
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IV. Je voudrais enfin évoquer la question de la contradiction interne au 
fragment 15, qui voit un rite supposé adressé aux aidoia, aux « parties 
honteuses » ou plutót, littéralement, « pudiques », qualifié d'un mot littéra- 
lement de sens contraire, àvaió£otata, « comble de l'indécence », et réflé- 
chi ensuite dans le nom d'Hadés. Y a-t-il un rapport entre aiddc et Hadés ? 


La premiére contradiction se résout aisément, si, aidé notamment des 
travaux de D. L. Cairns **, on pose qu’ aiðóç habille chaque individu en 
interaction avec ses congénéres ou avec les dieux d'une sorte de pellicule 
protectrice ultra-sensible, qui l'autorise à paraitre et à agir en accord avec la 
Justice, dans le respect de ce qui doit être et de ce qu'on se doit à soi-même 
pour le salut des siens, mais qui s'émeut de la plus petite atteinte, menace de 
se défaire à chaque manquement. Ainsi aida@c se définit d'abord par la 
sensibilité à ce qui la menace et fait monter le rouge au front ; elle risque de 
se renverser en avaideia, honte, impudence, dés que cette barrière est igno- 
rée ou enfoncée. Les aidoia eux-mêmes forment comme l’épicentre 
aveugle, mais ultra-réactif, de ce dispositif. Leur exhibition requiert une 
connivence et une intimité que ne cessent de mettre en péril notamment les 
lois du mariage, lesquelles obligent à accueillir une étrangére en sa demeure 
et en son lit et fait dépendre, dés lors, de cette étrangére méme la 
préservation de l'honneur propre. Elle protège aussi le groupe : celui de la 
famille, celui des guerriers. Rien ne dit mieux l'aióóg que la valeur 
possessive de l'adjectif pikos chez Homère : piña yvia, mes membres, 
piaot, mes amis ou ma famille, ceux dont dépend mon honneur et dont 
l'honneur dépend de moi *. Le corps social auquel j'appartiens est atteint 
par tout ce qui atteint mon corps. L'intime est extime mais craint par-dessus 
tout la mise à nu. Retenons surtout ce point, qu'il n'y a pas dans la pensée 
archaique de réfléchi, de soi-méme, sans le passage par le groupe d'une 
part, par l'allié / étranger d'autre part. L'ávaíóe est la menace qui se pro- 
file dés qu’aidac affleure, sollicité par le regard de l'autre. Exhiber les 
aidoia devient dès lors, en effet, le propre impropre de l'àvaíósta. 


Notre citation initiale d' Homére a pu suggérer que l’Hadès, interdit aux 
regards des dieux et des hommes, ne peut supporter sa mise au jour sans le 
plus extréme scandale. C'est pourtant ce qu'en quelque sorte proposaient 
joyeusement les phallophories. 


L'aióóg n'est pas autrement présent dans les fragments d'Héraclite. 
Mais son importance, en relation avec la Justice, Diké ou Némésis, dans la 


34. D. L. CAIRNS (1993). À notre connaissance, D. L. Cairns ne s'est pas intéressé à 
Héraclite. 
35. Voir E. BENVENISTE (1969), p. 335-353. 
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pensée archaïque, ne fait pas de doute. La Diké, si présente, au contraire, 
chez Héraclite, est comme l'extension cosmique de la loi de l'Aidós qui 
s'impose aux individus et aux groupes. « Le soleil ne dépassera pas les 
mesures «qui lui sont assignées>, sinon les Érinyes, servantes de Justice, le 
retrouveront », dit le fragment 94 D.-K. Or, si l'on se rappelle Eschyle, ce 
sont précisément aussi les Érinyes qui veillent à la limite des Enfers, pour 
persécuter quiconque viole les lois qui font la solidarité des (ot. 


À la lumière de ces considérations, on pourrait aborder la question du 
«propre » (iôiov) et du « soi » (réfléchi &avtóv) chez Héraclite, dans son 
rapport au « commun » et au «conjoint» (Kotvóv, Evvôv). Et poser que 
l'Hadés, que nous avons défini comme le plus bas de la voie à val, est aussi 
le point où l’âme perd le contact avec le kotvóg Aóyoc, pour être entièrement 
réduite à elle-méme, à ceci prés que c'est encore là, dans ce comble d'inti- 
mité exposée, qu'elle pourra en se réunissant à elle-même tirer d’elle-même 
une étincelle de feu, et rejoindre par là, d'un trait, le Tout qui se réunit à lui- 
méme en conjoignant les opposés. Ainsi le fragment 2 D.-K. nous explique 
que, bien que le Aóyog soit commun, la plupart vivent comme s'ils possé- 
daient une pensée (qpóvnotv) propre (idiav), une pensée corpusculaire : ils 
s'enfoncent en eux-mémes comme les porcs dans la fange, ainsi précipités à 
val. À l'autre bout de l'échelle des étres, le Temps (Xpóvoc), qui est « de 
toutes choses la derniére et la premiére » et qui « existe à jamais », « retient 
tout en lui-méme » ; la plupart d'ailleurs « ne comprennent pas comment 
l'Un, en divergeant, avec lui-même concorde » (B 51 : Éovt® OpodAoyei). 
Mais tout n'est pas perdu pour l’âme isolée dans son (otov, dans son particu- 
lier, car, dit le fragment 115 D.-K., « À l’âme appartient un Xóyog qui s'ac- 
croît lui-même » (Eavtov ab&0v). Le fragment 26 D.-K. enfin pourrait bien 
exprimer justement l'opération par laquelle l'àme plongée dans la mort, 
dans la nuit de l'Hadés, isolée et exposée dans cela seul qui lui est 
«propre », peut encore, en se réunissant à elle-même, rallumer l'étincelle 
du feu éternel : le texte joue de l'équivoque entre ünteoou, « toucher », et 
änteo0o, «allumer », autour du pivot de l'antiphrase evepo<ov>vyn qui 
désigne la nuit en la disant « avisée », « à la pensée bonne » : 

L'homme dans la nuit-bonne-conseillére allume une lumière / touche à soi- 
méme, étant mort, yeux éteints ... 

L'Hadés fangeux où les âmes perdent tout contact avec le Aóyog Un qui 
les conjoint au tout, a donc bien pu avoir, dans le livre d'Héraclite, quelque 
relation à l'aióóg comme expression du propre et du particulier capable 
néanmoins, au comble de l’obscène, de s'embras(s)er ? avec lui-même. 


36. C'est la solution élégante de traduction respectueuse de l'ambiguité du texte, 
proposée par S. N. MOURAVIEV (2011), p. 13. 
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Surpris par des étrangers à son fourneau, en son intimité tout au fond de la 
maison, Héraclite avait de bonnes raisons pour les rassurer : dans la pé- 
nombre il restait un tison auquel se chauffer, « ici aussi il y a des dieux ». 


Résumons : le fragment 15 d’Héraclite, amené par un récit de catabase 
indécente qui s’enracine pourtant dans d’authentiques traditions cultuelles, 
paraît nous entretenir d'obscénités bachiques bien plus que de l’Hadès. Il 
semble aussi condamner les rites phalliques de Dionysos. Mais le plus vil ne 
cesse pas d'appartenir au tout : la rencontre qui s'y exprime entre Dionysos 
et Hadés s'explique, conformément à la tradition, par la « nature » humorale 
de l'un et fangeuse de l'autre, et elle s'intégre avec précision dans la cosmo- 
logie héraclitéenne et dans la théorie de la destinée des ámes qui sont 
censées y coopérer. En convoquant l'aióóg dans l'Hadés, on pourrait méme 
risquer l'hypothése, qui eût rassuré Platon, d'une âme-isolat, qui rencontre- 
rait dans la boue de l'Hadés un terme à sa culbute à val tourbillonnante : 
elle tirerait alors de son propre soi de quoi se réunir à elle-même et s’y ral- 
lumer. L’âme dans l’Hadès agirait en reproduction minuscule, mais aussi en 
moteur décisif du Zeus cosmique, l’Un, la Chose sage (B 32 D.-K.), pour 
amorcer une évodoc régénératrice. 
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THE MYTH OF ER: 
between Homer and Orpheus * 


One of the most remarkable features of Plato's dialogues is the use of 
numerous similes, allegories, and myths with the intent of completing his 
philosophical explanations. Their abundance and diversity suggests that 
Plato used them as a complement of the dialectic method, to the point that 
the combination of meticulous reasoning with the description of rich and 
evocative images, aiming to confer his discourse a greater solidness and ar- 
gument credibility, constitutes one of his style's most conspicuous traits. 


This argument is especially evident when Plato tries to describe the 
philosophical consequences of the theory that postulates the soul's immor- 
tality. Indeed, it is on such occasions that Plato, knowing the limits of philo- 
sophical language, resources to the elaboration of a vast repertoire of im- 
ages, aimed at explaining a world that would, otherwise, be almost im- 
possible to describe. Hence, tales bringing scenes to mind that would be dif- 
ficult to explain using conventional language abound in Plato's work. These 
include, to mention some of the most significant ones, the cycle traversed 
by the soul from the moment it falls into this world, its transitory pass 
through the afterlife on its way back to earthly life, as well as its desire to 
return to its origin, the divine, eternal, and supra-sensitive world where the 
ideal Forms dwell. 


It is worth making reference, in this context, to the so-called “eschatolo- 
gical myths", which Plato used to stage the soul's passing through Hades, 
and with which he ended three of his most prominent dialogues: the 
Phaedo, the Gorgias, and the Republic '. In fact, the ending position of 
those myths in each of these dialogues is, by no means, fortuitous. On the 
contrary, they aim to crown Plato's epistemological, ethical, and political ar- 
guments, and warn about the consequences that await those who disregard 
them in the afterlife. 


* This work is part of the project Utilización del vocabulario mítico-religioso en la 
formación de la terminología presocrática" with reference FFI2012-32647 financed by 
the Ministerio de Economía y Competitividad of the Spanish Government. 

1. For an approach to the eschatological myths in Plato, see M. INWOOD (2009). 
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However, it is surprising that in his descriptions of the afterlife, Plato 
relied on arguments and descriptions afforded by other known poetic myths. 
In this sense, it can be said that Plato's creative and innovative capacity is, 
to a large extent, the result of his talent for incorporating many of these 
mythical narratives and recreate them within his own work, putting them to 
the service of his own philosophical interests. In essence, Plato applied what 
A. Diés called the technique of "transposition". This involves transferring 
fabulous myths, which are not originally related to his philosophy, and 
conveniently transforming them to carry the main nucleus of Platonic dis- 
course. 


In fact, Plato demonstrated that he was well aware of the existence of 
these myths when admitting that "the tales that are told of the world below 
and how the men who have done wrong here must pay the penalty there, 
though he may have laughed them down hitherto, then begin to torture his 
soul with the doubt that there may be some truth in them" ?. This acknow- 
ledgement suggests, as we will attempt to demonstrate next, that he kept in 
mind the well-known model offered by the two only poets that had de- 
scribed the world of Hades: Homer and Orpheus. Especially the Book 11 of 
the Odyssey which describes the descent of Odysseus to the Underworld 
and the story of Orpheus who went down into Hades itself to bring back his 
wife Euridice. 


It is worth noting, however, that by acting in such a manner, Plato con- 
travened his own mandate. In the Republic he had ordered to dispense with 
poets, to the point of banishing them from his ideal state. This was precisely 
because in their poems they used images that were nothing more than de- 
graded imitations of reality they represented *. That is to say, Plato incurred 
in a clear and striking contradiction by resorting to the poets’ vivid and ex- 
pressive images when he felt limited by philosophical language *. 


2. Où Te yàp AEyOpevor Oor nepi THV Ev ‘Atdov, Ws TOV EvOGSE AdtKHOAVTA oct 
Exel OL0OVOL Ó(krv KATAYEAMPEVOL TEMS TOTE ÓT| OTPÉPOUOIW adTOdD TV Woy Li] 
dANVeic dow, PL, R., 330d (translated by J. Adam). 

3. Cf. PI, R., 595a-609a. “Plato is critical of images and likenesses on the grounds 
that they are inferior to truth and reality but when he is unable to give a direct account 
of various objects or concepts, he uses images to tell what the objects or concepts are 
like, clearly believing this to be a worthwhile exercise”, Elizabeth E. PENDER (2003), 
p. 60. 

4. “[sc. The eschatological myths of the Republic, Phaedo and Gorgias] illustrate 
the second purpose of myth in Plato, which is to provide some sort of account of re- 
gions into which the methods of dialectical reasoning can not follow. [...] It is a part of 
his greatness to have confessed that there are certain ultimate truths which it is beyond 
the powers of human reason to demonstrate scientifically. Yet we know them to be true 
and have to explain them the best we can. The value of myth is that it provides a way of 
doing this", W. K. C. GUTHRIE (19527), p. 239. 
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For this reason, the Athenian philosopher alternated the names of his ac- 
counts of the afterlife, referred to indistinctively as a Aóyog or uððoç. Thus, 
before Socrates begins his narration in the Gorgias, he exhorts Callicles to 
"give ear to a right fine story, Aóyoc, which you will regard as a fable, 
ud00c, I fancy, but I as an actual account, Aóyog" ^. However, when he 
ended his description of Hades in the Phaedo, Socrates has no qualms in re- 
ferring to it as a ud80c. Although this is improper of a sensible man, he de- 
serves to be believed, given its trustworthiness 5. A similar observation can 
be made regarding his account of Er in the Republic, after his return from 
Hades, which is initially referred to as a “tale”, apologos ?, and that is later 
referred to as a ud00¢ À. 


Eschatological myths in Plato or the fusion of two opposite models 


The paradox raised by platonic eschatological myths is that, in order to 
make them credible, he had to follow the guidelines that Homer had set in 
the Book 11 of the Odyssey. This way, Odysseus' katábasis served as the 
base on which to accommodate his particular conception on the destiny of 
souls, derived from the novel notion of the soul's immortality, which has an 
Orphic-Pythagorean origin. In other words, Plato's audacity was to graft the 
shoot of Orphic doctrine onto the trunk of the Homeric tradition, adding 
many of his own touches. 


Indeed, Plato masterly intertwined several levels in his eschatological 
myths. First, the general framework that circumscribes the whole set evokes 
the most traditional image of Hades, the Homeric one, known to all Greeks. 
Second, many of the details that are included in this general framework and 
that affect the destiny that awaits souls are a mixture of his own contribu- 
tions with strokes and touches from other descriptions of Hades, taken 
mostly from the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine originated from the story of 
Orpheus and his katábasis to the Underworld. Plato freely adapted the latter, 
much more unknown than the Homeric description, to his own conception 
of the world of the afterlife ?. 


5. ’Axove 51), Paci, Léa KoX.00 Aóyov, öv où LEV yon ub0ov, dc yò oluo, yò 
6& Aóyov: Ws àAn0fj yàp Svta oot AEE à ué Aéyetw, PL, Grg., 523a (translated by 
W. R. M. Lamb). 

6. PL, Phd., 114d. 

7. PL, R., 614b. 

8. PL, R., 621b. 

9. “Plato makes free use of the Orphic myths", W. K. C. GUTHRIE (19527), p. 239. 
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Direct references of Homer and Orpheus 


Plato himself explicitly acknowledged he used Homer and Orpheus as 
patterns for his eschatological tales by citing them by name in two key mo- 
ments of his narrations. He referred to Homer to explain who the god dom- 
inating the afterlife is, right at the beginning of the narration of the myth of 
the Gorgias, and when recalling that *by Homer's account, Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Hades divided the sovereignty amongst them when they took it over 
from their father" '°. He mentioned Orpheus in the myth of the Republic, for 
the first time, when Er begins telling about the reincarnations chosen by the 
souls of diverse characters for their next lives ''. The moment Plato chose to 
refer to both poets does not seem casual at all. He cited Homer in the 
Gorgias to introduce and frame the general context of his description of 
Hades. He cited Orpheus, in the Republic, when Er 1s about to illustrate 
how, in Hades, souls have the chance of acquiring a new earthly life, either 
in animal or human form. That is to say, each of these references performs a 
specific function in a specific moment of the narrative: Homer provides 
guarantees and truthfulness of his detailed descriptions of the interior of 
Hades and of the souls that wander in it; Orpheus provides the insight that 
all souls, given their immortality, have the chance of leaving the afterlife 
conveniently reincarnated. 


In fact, Plato cites Homer on three occasions to scaffold important as- 
pects of his eschatological tales. In the Gorgias, he is mentioned twice: 
once, to clarify that even the most illustrious governors, if they commit 
impious acts, are punished without mercy in Hades, as is the case of Tityus, 
Tantalus and Sisyphus, mentioned in Book 11 of the Odyssey "; and again, 
when explaining how the judgment of souls is performed, he recalls that the 
names of the judges are three, Rhadamanthus, Aeacus and Minos, and cites, 
literally in this case, the verse from the Odyssey that underscores how, in- 
deed, Minos “sits with his golden sceptre in his hand judging the dead" ". 
Likewise, when, in the Phaedo, Plato is in the midst of a detailed descrip- 
tion of the abysmal depths of the Tartarus, he again resorts to Homer to re- 
call the verse of the Miad in which he had emphasized the depth of its 
abysses . 


Note that the three appeals to the authority of Homer's testimony are re- 
lated with essential aspects of platonic descriptions: the existence of the 
Tartarus; the merciless punishments inflicted on the impious, and the corre- 


10. PL, Grg., 523a. 

11. PL, R., 620a. 

12. Od., XI, 576-600. 

13. PL, Grg., 526d; Od., XI, 569. 
14. PL., Phd., 112a; Il., VIII, 14. 
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sponding judgments of souls made by the most renowned judges. Hence, 
Plato resorts to Homer's testimony to underscore a fundamental aspect of 
his narration: that in Hades, as had already been sketched in Book 11 of the 
Odyssey, Minos judges the dead and that the souls of the great impious such 
as Tityus, Tantalus and Sisyphus are condemned to suffer eternal punish- 
ments. This interest probably owed to an elaborate narrative strategy aimed 
at facilitating and softening the transition from the Homeric model, which 
everyone knew, to the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine, much more unknown 
and strange because of the postulation of the immortality of souls and their 
consequent reincarnations ">. 


To put it another way: Plato did not feel the need to justify the most im- 
portant aspect of his story, that the souls of the dead are actually judged in 
the afterlife and, if appropriate, condemned, because this reality had already 
been clearly expressed by Homer. Hence, Plato could easily graft the new 
sap of the Orphic-Pythagorean conception that postulated that souls could 
return to life reincarnated as all kinds of beings, both human and animal, on 
the Homeric trunk ". 


The myth of Er and the reincarnation of souls 


The blending of both visions is especially relevant in the description ex- 
pressed in Er's words in the Republic. Thus, in the last part of his tale, Er 
tells about the diverse reincarnations chosen by diverse characters and the 
subsequent process that would lead them to their rebirth in a new life. He 
does this after presenting the complex mechanism of the spindle of Neces- 
sity and the function that corresponds to each of his Moirae daughters, 
Lachesis, Clotho and Atropos, in great detail. Throughout that whole part of 
the narration, Orphic scenes are overlaid on the Homeric description of the 
world of afterlife, producing a novel and singular representation. The result 
is Plato's own description of Hades, a product of his masterly capacity to in- 
tertwine such opposite conceptions and adapt them to his own ethical and 
epistemological notions. 


In line with this, in order to exemplify how each of the souls chose its 
next way of life determined for the most part by the habits of their former 
lives, Er proceeds to successively explain how Orpheus, Thamyras, Ajax, 


15. For an approach to the concept of transmigration and reincarnation in Orphism 
and Pythagoreanism, see F. CASADESUS (2008). 

16. “It is noticeable, too, that in these eschatological myths Socrates seems to be 
combining two beliefs which come from different quarters, the belief in a life after 
death in ‘another world’, and the very different belief that a wvuyn at death passes into a 
human or animal body, which, of course, belongs to this world", A. E. TAYLOR (1928), 
p. 641. 
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Agamemnon, Atalanta, Epeius, Thersites and Odysseus chose theirs. It is 
striking that five of these souls correspond to meaningful Homeric charac- 
ters, and that they are mentioned after Orpheus, who heads the list. His pres- 
ence at the beginning, choosing the life of a swan, suggests that Plato 
wanted to show that his combination of both models, the Orphic and the 
Homeric, in his own description of the afterlife was intentional ". This is 
similar to what is observed in the passage of the Apology in which Socrates 
appears calm when faced with death. There, after arguing that if death is a 
simple migration to the afterlife, he asserted that he himself would reunite 
with Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer, as well as other Homeric he- 
roes, such as Palamedes, Ajax, Odysseus, or Sisyphus. The mixing of such 
poets and characters confirms that Plato fused Orphic and Homeric icono- 
graphy of Hades ‘À. 


In any case, by assigning the corresponding reincarnation to each of the 
Homeric characters, Plato clearly transgressed the limits imposed by the re- 
ligious conception represented in Homer's work, which in no way contem- 
plated such a possibility. In this context, it is striking that the souls of two of 
them, Ajax and Agamemnon, also appear in the Homeric Hades, described 
in Book 11 of the Odyssey. In the case of Ajax, who, “unwilling to become a 
man”, was reincarnated as a lion because “it remembered the adjudication 
of the arms of Achilles" ”, Plato seems to evoke that, according to Homer’s 
narration, when the hero's soul met Odysseus it shunned him and avoided 
speaking with him, showing his rejection for participating in the hand out of 
Achilles’ weapons ”. The Athenian philosopher interpreted such an elusive 
attitude as a manifestation of misanthropy. His reincarnation as a lion is in 
accordance with Ajax's fierceness in combat. 


Er clarified, likewise, that Agamemnon's reincarnation in another an- 
imal, an eagle, was due to the hate that his soul felt towards the human race 
because of its sufferings. This explanation also coincides with the one 
offered to Odysseus in Book 11 of the Odyssey, when telling him about his 
death at the hands of Aegisthus, incited by his wife Clytemnestra ?'. His re- 
incarnation as an eagle could symbolize his earlier condition as leader of 
Achaean troops. 


17. “It is curious that the myth of Er, that owes so much to Orphism, ends by men- 
tioning Orpheus and refers to the issue of transmigration", A. BERNABÉ (1998), p. 43. 

18. PL, Ap., 40b-41c. 

19. Eivar 5& tv [sc. yoyùv] Aiavtoc tod Telauœviov, pebyovoav üvOponov 
YEVÉO OO, HELVNLEVIV Tis TOV ónAov kptogoc, Pl., R., 620a. 

20. Od., XI, 543-564. 

21. Od., XI, 405-434. 
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Next, Plato draws a comparison between the highest leader of the 
Achaean army and the vilest and lowest warrior, the “buffoon” Thersites, 
when noting that he reincarnated in the form of a monkey. The reincarnation 
as such an animal fits with Thersites’ description in Book 2 of the Iliad as a 
repugnantly ugly hateful man, who dared to criticise the leader 
Agamemnon ”. 


Alternatively, Epeius, author of the Trojan horse ?, and a hero who does 
not stand out for his valour in the //iad, and whose performance on the dis- 
cus throw was ridiculous ?*, is reincarnated as a female artisan >>. 


Finally, the soul of Odysseus, tired of all the efforts of war and his re- 
turn to Ithaca, chose to be reincarnated as an ordinary and anonymous man, 
removed from political matters. This choice could allude to Odysseus' de- 
sire to hide, to the point of dressing up as a humble and poor beggar on his 
return to Ithaca. 


In addition to these reincarnations of Homeric heroes, it is worth noting 
the musician Thamyras' reincarnation, who came back as a nightingale, and 
the very agile and fast huntress Atalanta, who chose to return to earthly life 
in the form of a renowned athlete. 


After this list Er adds that, during his visit to Hades, he saw how an- 
imals entered into men, such as the case of the swan that reincarnated as a 
human *, or other animals, “the unjust into wild creatures, the just trans- 
formed to tame, and there was every kind of mixture and combination” ”. 


Thus, all the possible combinations of soul transmigration are finally 
produced: from men to men, from men to animals, from animals to men, 
from animals to animals, from men to women, and from women to men, as 
detailed in the reincarnation scale established in the Phaedo and the 
Timaeus, of strong Orphic-Pythagorean influence *. 


22. Il., II, 212-242. In the Gorgias (525d), Plato again refers to Thersites, after re- 
calling the punishments inflicted on such important kings as Tantalus, Tityus and 
Sisyphus, to underscore that, given the scarce and mediocre relevance of their evil, it 
was not the object of the same severe punishment in Hades. 

23. Od., VIII, 492-493; XI, 523. 

24. Il., XXIII, 839-840. 

25. PL, R., 620c. 

26. Pl., R., 620a. 

27. PL, R., 620d. 

28. PL, Phdr., 248d-e; Ti., 90b-92c. For a detailed analysis of these passages, see 
F. CASADESUS (2013). 
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The myth of Er and the Plain of Oblivion 


After the detailed explanation of how these reincarnations took place, 
Er then describes their return to earthly life. It is in this description that the 
most specifically Orphic elements surface and provide novelty to the 
Platonic narration. Thus — Er continues his tale — once each of the souls has 
chosen its corresponding reincarnation, these are turned to the Moirai 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, in charge of confirming each of the new des- 
tinies chosen by them. Er goes on to inform that, after choosing their new 
lives, souls march through a terrible and suffocating heat, towards the Plain 
of Oblivion (tò tfjg Arjng mEdiov). There, they camp next to the River of 
Forgetfulness (tov ApéAnta zotapóv) “whose waters no vessel can con- 
tain", and from which they are forced to drink. This is why they forget 
everything they have seen in Hades before they reincarnate. 


This reference to oblivion is reminiscent of the text of the Orphic tab- 
lets, which speak of a path to the left leading to a fountain, besides which 
there is a white cypress, a path that should not be followed. There is also 
reference, towards the other side, of the lake of memory, Mnemosyne, with 
guards on its shores. These guards ask the thirsty souls why they wander 
through the darkness of Hades, to which they should reply: 


I am the son of Earth and starry Heaven, but my race is heavenly: know this 
you too. I am dry with thirst and dying. Give me quickly then water from 
that which flows fresh from the lake of Mnemosyne. 

Despite differences between the description in the tablets and the Pla- 
tonic version ?, it is true that, besides certain details, the main notion, the 
salvation or condemnation of souls as a result of the chosen path, and the 
possibility of drinking from the waters of memory or oblivion, connects 
what is read in Platonic eschatological myths with what is suggested on the 
tablets. And precisely this opposition between memory and forgetfulness *° 
is what must have attracted Plato, who adapted it with complete freedom to 
his own system. 


Indeed, the tablets underscore that the thirsty soul wishes to drink from 
the water of the fountain of memory. The fountain of oblivion is not men- 
tioned by name, though it is easy to imagine that it is the one on the left, re- 
cognizable for the proximity of the white cypress ?'. The order is unequiv- 


29. As underscored by A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2001), 
p. 81-82. 

30. For this question, see R. JANKO (1984). 

31. A text by Pausanias (IX, 39, 7) mentions the two waters from which the visitor 
must drink, in a description of the oracular cave of Trophonius, which imitates Hades: 
“Tt is led there by priests, not directly to the sanctuary, but to the fountains of the river 
that are very close to each other. There it required to drink from the water of the so- 
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ocal: drinking that water must be avoided, because it would lead to what the 
purified soul of the initiate wants to avoid at all cost — falling into oblivion 
and reincarnating again. The other fountain, that of Memory, is much more 
inaccessible, given that it is cared for by guards who interrogate the soul, 
which must answer the aforementioned formula, as if it were a password. 


Plato, however, chooses another approach, and focuses the attention on 
the moment when the souls have already been judged and, condemned to re- 
incarnate again, must assemble at the Plain of Oblivion (tò tfjg Ang 
mediov) and drink water from the River of Forgetfulness ?. Moreover, it 
should not be discarded that Plato transformed the controlling function of 
the tablets’ unnamed guardians into the presence of the noblest judges that 
judge the souls and decide the path they must follow, as Er himself tells at 
the beginning of his narration: 


When his soul went forth from his body he journeyed with a great 
company and that they came to a mysterious region where there were 
two openings side by side in the earth [...] and that judges were sit- 
ting between these, and that after every judgement they bade the 
righteous journey to the right and upwards [...] and the unjust to take 
the road to the left and downward ^. 


In any case, for moralizing reasons, Plato was much more interested in 
describing the punishments that awaited the impious and unjust with greater 
detail. The tablets, on the other hand, were used, like passports or talismans, 
by the Orphic initiates that aspired to regain their divine condition following 
the instructions they contained: avoiding to drink from the fountain on the 
left and responding correctly to the guardians. Thus, Plato transformed the 
simple ritual indications on the tablets into stringent ethical considera- 
tions *. 


called Oblivion, so it is overcome with forgetfulness of all things it thought before. Af- 
ter it must drink from the other, that of Memory, by which it will recall what it has seen 
while descending." 

32. G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI (2003, p. 47-48) underlines that, indeed, the situation 
described by Plato in the Republic, where souls destined to be reincarnated are required 
to assemble at the plain of Oblivion and drink water from the river of Forgetfulness, “is 
opposed to the fate reserved for the initiates in the Orphic eschatology (known to 
Plato), that related Memory with the liberation from the repetition of limited and 
distressing existences". 

33. P1., R., 614b. In the Gorgias (524a), these judges, who are identified by name, 
Minos, Rhadamanthys and Aeacus, judge the deceased in a prairie, at the crossroads 
from where the two paths originate, one leading towards the Islands of the Blessed, and 
the other towards the Tartarus. 

34. “In the Platonic text, a higher instance values the soul’s moral behavior during 
its worldly existence, in the tablets a ritual declaration on behalf of the deceased seems 
to suffice", A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2001), p. 82. 
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Hence, in the Republic, the meaning of drinking from the river of For- 
getfulness and Oblivion for souls is completely opposite to drinking water 
from the fountain of Memory for the tablets’ initiates: The return to a body 
to reinitiate the reincarnation cycle, following the model of a katábasis. In 
this sense, it is very illustrative that Plato had defined that river's waters as 
“waters which no vessel can contain". This was a way of evoking the pun- 
ishment of the souls of the fools mentioned in the Gorgias which, “by 
reason of its unbelief and forgetfulness", are forced to use a sieve to carry 
water to a leaky jar. It is worth noting that the impossibility of retaining wa- 
ter symbolizes, according to the Platonic interpretation, the inability of the 
uninitiated or ignorant of retaining their memory *. 


Plato, however, did not just offer this negative vision. In the Phaedrus, 
he describes an opposite geography to the Plain of Oblivion (tò tfjg Arng 
mediov), when explaining that the philosopher wishes to return to the Plain 
of Truth (tò àAn0síac neðiov) *. In their celestial procession, the souls were 
only able to see this flatland on the first travel on the winged chariot, before 
beginning the reincarnation cycle. Thus, the Plain of Truth lies, geographi- 
cally and conceptually, in opposition to the Plain of Oblivion. It is worth 
stressing that such contraposition is implicit in the etymological meaning of 
the Greek word àAnj0zia, “truth”, and which is explained as à-A1]0e10, liter- 
ally “non-oblivion”. It is thus very meaningful that the Pharsalus tablet *” in- 
structs the initiate's soul: 


Tell them the whole truth (àXx0gtnv) straight out 


when encountering the guardians that protect the fountain of Memory 
(Mvnuooëvn). This might be a hidden etymological word game in which 
truth, àài]0eta, is understood as *non-oblivion". This game takes place at a 
crucial moment for the initiated, right before speaking the password to the 
guardians, who will grant access to the fountain of Memory. Likewise, Plato 
also seems to insinuate that he is well aware of the etymological meaning of 
truth as non-oblivion (à-Arf0ztx) when underlining that the adequate food 
for souls is found at the prairie of the Plain of Truth, (tò àAnOetac mediov) ?*. 


Additionally, we need to recall that the whole of the soul’s cycle, as 
well as the game of opposites so beautifully expressed by Plato, is read with 
synthetic concision in some of the terminological opposites engraved in the 
bone tablets discovered at Olbia. They refer to the Orphics and Dionysus, 


35. Pl., Grg., 493a-d. 

36. In Phd., 95c, there is also an allusion to the philosopher's belief in reaching this 
eternal and divine place after death. 

37. OF 4TT. 

38. P1., Phdr., 248b-c. 
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the reincarnation cycle, life-death-life, and a relation is established between 
lie-falsehood/body-soul by opposing them. 


Hence, Plato modified the Orphic initiation and soteriological scheme 
to adapt it to his own ethical and epistemological system. Here it is the 
philosopher's soul the one that has the opportunity, by virtue of his memory 
and wisdom, of returning to the divine procession mentioned in the 
Phaedrus. On the other hand, the soul of the Orphic initiated aspires to re- 
gain his divine condition that, as can be deduced from the myth of the 
Titans, consists in recovering the Dionysian purity. Knowing its situation, 
the soul wishes to return to its celestial condition, as can be read in some 
tablets: 


I am the son of Earth and starry Heaven, but my race is heavenly *. 
You have been born a god, from the man that you were ae 
Happy and fortunate, you will be god, from mortal that you were “!. 


To achieve such a goal it is essential that it drinks water from the foun- 
tain of memory, moving away from Oblivion. This sublime moment crowns 
the initiation process, as suggested in the final invocation of the Orphic 
hymn dedicated to Mnemosyne: 


Blessed Goddess, awaken for the initiates the memory 
of the sacred rite, and ward off forgetfulness from them ?. 


The destiny of philosophers 


Come to this point, it is convenient to recapitulate Plato’s intention 
when recreating his eschatological myths, modelled from the homeric katá- 
basis and the Orphic doctrine. On the one hand, he wished to evoke a cred- 
ible image of Hades with the incorporation of essential elements from the 
Homeric narrative. On the other hand, he wished to introduce conveniently 
re-elaborated essential aspects of the Orphic conception. In this sense, it 
should be said that Plato used the transposition technique to transform the 
religious assumptions inherent to the Homeric and Orphic description of 
Hades into other new ones with philosophical intent, which finally con- 
formed his own conception of the Afterworld. 


The most evident aspect of this strategy is Plato’s introduction of phi- 
losophy as the guiding principle that must govern the souls in all their proc- 
ess, like a katäbasis, of coming and going to Hades during their corre- 


39. OF 476.6 & ff., cf. 475.12 and 15. 
40. OF 487.2 

41. OF 488.9 

42. OH 77.9 & ff. 
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sponding reincarnations. For this reason, before Er describes the reincarna- 
tions chosen by each of the eight aforementioned characters, Plato has him 
recall that souls could definitively free themselves from the whole cumber- 
some process of reincarnation if they had been devoted to philosophy: 
if at each return to the life of this world a man loved philosophy sanely, and 
the lot of his choice did not fall out among the last, we may venture to af- 
firm, from what was reported thence, that not only will he be happy here but 
that the path of his journey thither and the return to this world will not be un- 
derground and rough but smooth and through the heavens ?. 

Likewise, it is very clarifying that Plato explained in the Phaedrus that 
only the soul of the philosopher is winged, “for he is always, so far as he is 
able, in communion through memory with those things the communion with 
which causes God to be divine". In this context, Plato crowns the cycle link- 
ing the philosopher's capacity to remember with the most perfect initiations. 
To do so he uses a strongly Orphic flavored terminology: 

a man who employs such memories rightly is always being initiated into per- 
fect mysteries and he alone becomes truly perfect “*. 

And the prize for the blessed soul of the philosopher will be, like the 
initiated in the Orphic tablets, the restoration of his divine condition. In the 
Thurian tablet, the initiate's soul proudly asserts: 

Pure I come from the pure, Queen of those below the earth, 
and Eukles and Eubuleus and the other immortal gods; 
For I claim that I am of your blessed race *. 

Thus, mixing Homeric and Orphic elements and using the katábasis of 
Er as a pretext, Plato constructed his own notion of his world of afterlife, 
where souls had to go cyclically. An afterlife, in the Platonic recreation, 
which only philosophers could escape, because they are the only ones that 
surpass all Homeric heroes and Orphic initiated in purity and wisdom. In 
doing so finally the philosophers are the only humans who are able to con- 
vert the katábasis of the souls to the Hades into a liberating anábasis to the 
heavenly gods. 
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43. PI., R., 619d-e (translated by J. Adam). Cf. Phd., 82b; 95c. 
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LA CATABASE AÉRIENNE DE THESPÉSIOS : 
le statut du récit 


Les dernières pages du De sera numinis uindicta de Plutarque sont de- 
puis toujours un passage obligé des discussions sur l’au-delà des Grecs. Le 
voyage de Thespésios sur les traces d’Er le Pamphylien offre une vision 
vive et détaillée de la topographie eschatologique, un long parcours à tra- 
vers les lieux du châtiment et de la réincarnation, notable pour la cruauté et 
l'étrangeté de ses descriptions, et matière inépuisable pour les étudiants de 
la catabase et autres histoires de trajets dans l’au-delà. Le récit de 
Thespésios joue un rôle de premier plan dans les vieux classiques de la re- 
cherche sur le descensus ad inferos, tels l’Acheruntica de Gotthold Ettig ou 
la Nekyia d’ Albrecht Dieterich, et on le retrouve souvent au cœur des débats 
qui s'intéressent plus généralement aux voyages de l'áme après la mort '. 
Dans la majorité de ces études, le souci principal est d'évaluer la valeur des 
croyances qui se trouvent dans le texte de Plutarque. C'est là un programme 
dont la longue histoire a suivi de nombreux rebondissements. Au XVI° 
siècle déjà, et ce dés la première édition du texte en 1513, on s'activait dans 
certains milieux pour approprier la vision de Thespésios au message chré- 
tien, en faire un parallèle à la tradition des visions infernales, tandis que 
d'autres s’efforçaient de réfuter les mensonges de Plutarque, de prouver leur 
erreur par une nouvelle apologétique ?. Ce type de lecture ouvertement théo- 
logique, bien qu'il ait tenu le haut du pavé pendant des siécles, a bien sür 
depuis longtemps disparu des horizons de la recherche, mais ce qui l'a 
remplacé poursuit un objet qui est loin d'étre entiérement différent. Soit, 
encore et toujours, l'identification et la valeur des croyances contenues dans 
le texte °. 


1. G. ETTIG (1891), p. 322-329 ; A. DIETERICH (1893), p. 32, 145-148, 171, 209- 
212 ; M. GANSCHINIETZ (1919), col. 2426-2427. Parmi les repéres subséquents se 
trouvent G. SOURY (1942), p. 211-227 ; R. J. CLARK (1979), p. 102-103 ; I. P. CULIANU 
(1983), p. 45; A. PÉREZ JIMÉNEZ (1993) et (1996) ; Rosa M. AGUILAR (1993) et 
(2010) ; A. BERNABÉ (1996) ; J. N. BREMMER (2001), p. 93-94 ; M. A. SANTAMARÍA 
ÁLVAREZ (2007). 

2. R. GAGNÉ (2013), p. 83-84, 91-95 ; cf. A. OSSA-RICHARDSON (2013), p. 92-95. 

3. Le concept de belief joue un róle de plus en plus important dans la recherche sur 
la religion grecque, surtout en Angleterre et aux États-Unis. Voir par exemple 
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C’est généralement ainsi qu’on s’affaire à déterminer si la vision de 
Thespésios est un objet de nature religieuse ou littéraire. L’un exclut géné- 
ralement l’autre. Si l’on s’entend pour dire que c’est littéraire, alors ce n’est 
pas religieux, et vice versa. Quand on penche pour la lecture « religieuse », 
alors le but est d’identifier la doctrine, ou, mieux, le « culte » qui se cache 
derrière le texte. On parle dans ce cas de reflet, ou d’influence. Une autre 
variation sur la Quellenforschung. Le texte est ainsi vu comme une source 
qui sert à nous conduire ailleurs, à ouvrir une fenétre sur l'imaginaire cultu- 
rel ou les courants de la pensée religieuse qui l'ont produit. C'est, par 
exemple, le but ultime d'Yvonne Verniére dans ses discussions sur le 
passage ^. Un authentique filon mazdéen a ainsi été détecté dans le texte, 
alors que d'autres ont préféré souligner l'apport égyptien, néo-pythagori- 
cien, ou orphique, et beaucoup croient plutót à une combinaison mariant tel 
élément X à tel autre élément Y, mélangés en dosages qu'on peut sa- 
vamment déceler?. Presque tous s'entendent pour faire du mythe de 
Thespésios un témoignage inestimable de  l'eschatologie médio- 
platonicienne. 


Suivant un parcours parallèle, la recherche qui s’est attachée aux 
aspects plus littéraires du texte a cherché à dépister les modèles et les 
influences qui le constituent, ou les comparanda qui lui ressemblent. Les 
excellents travaux de Marco Santamaria et Aurelio Pérez Jiménez, et la 
monographie de Matteo Taufer se démarquent à cet égard *. Les parallèles 
qui permettent la comparaison et le contraste avec les passages appropriés 
de la littérature ont tous été dûment répertoriés et discutés en détail, et c’est 
là un travail inestimable. Je me propose ici de faire quelque chose de dif- 
férent. Plutôt que d'étudier le passage sous l'angle du reflet et de 
l'influence, je m'intéresserai à sa démarche narrative, à son engagement 
textuel avec les traditions du voyage eschatologique, aux raisons de ce dia- 
logue entre les textes. En d'autres termes, je m’intéresserai au passage 
comme agent plutót que comme symptóme. 


Le premier point à noter est le cadre d'énonciation du passage. Placé à 
la toute fin du long dialogue de Plutarque sur les délais du chátiment divin, 
le mythe de Thespésios est complètement intégré aux desseins de ce traité ?. 


T. HARRISON (2000), p. 10-23 ; R. PARKER (2011), p. 1-39 ; H. VERSNEL (2011), p. 539- 
559 ; Julia KINDT (2012), p. 30-34 ; cf. R. GAGNÉ (2013), p. 6-8. 

4. R. KLAERR, Yvonne VERNIÈRE (1974), p. 102-118; Yvonne VERNIERE (1977), 
p. 108-114. 

5. Voir F. CASADESUS (2001), avec bibliographie. 

6. G. SOURY (1945) ; A. PÉREZ JIMÉNEZ (1993), (1996), (2001) ; M. A. SANTAMARÍA 
ÁLVAREZ (2007) ; M. TAUFER (2010). 

7. Sur les débats concernant la cohérence interne du dialogue, voir T. J. SAUNDERS 
(1993) et surtout C. HELMIG (2005) ; cf. F. E. BRENK (1977), p. 26. 
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Si on le lit de façon isolée, comme on le fait presque toujours, indé- 
pendamment de l’ensemble du texte dans lequel il se trouve, on perd une 
bonne partie de sa signification. Le passage est solidement encastré dans la 
discussion précédente concernant le châtiment divin sur les descendants des 
coupables, c'est-à-dire la faute ancestrale. Au début du chapitre XVII, 
Olympichos, un des principaux interlocuteurs de la discussion, intervient 
pour affirmer que tout ce qui a été dit dépend d'une seule prémisse, soit la 
survie de l’âme après la mort, et le narrateur du dialogue, soit Plutarque lui- 
méme, confirme alors la totale interdépendance des deux questions *. Il 
annonce qu'il reviendra au sujet de la survie de l’âme par le biais d’un récit, 
mais seulement aprés un long retour sur quelques aspects supplémentaires 
de la faute ancestrale. 


Cette premiére partie du discours qui concerne le chátiment sur les vi- 
vants, soit les deux tiers du traité, Plutarque la présente comme un Aóyog qui 
décrit le vraisemblable, tò £ikóg?. Ces chátiments qui découlent des 
ancêtres sont visibles, éupaveic, aux mortels °. Ils sont perceptibles, et la 
science que déploie Plutarque à les expliquer utilise le langage de la dé- 
monstration, un véritable feu d'artifice des savoirs de l'époque, de l'histoire 
des empires à la biologie animale ''. Ce discours de l'eikóg s'oppose à 
l'invisibilité des chátiments de l'au-delà pour les mortels. Seul l'imaginaire 
du récit peut suppléer à la perception, un récit qui échappe à l'eikóc. Le 
statut de ce récit est présenté comme une question ouverte. Plutarque hésite 
à le raconter, malgré les insistances de son auditoire, et il insiste sur le fait 


8. Voir note 36. 

9. 561B : «"Eyo pév tiva Kai Aóyov gimeiv Évayxoc àknko®c, ókvà SE uù pavi 
u000c opiv: Lovo oùv {POLO TH sikótt. » « Mndapdc, sinev 6 Odbumtyoc, GAAG ó(gA0e 
Kakeivov. » Tà 8’ adrà kai TOV GAA@V Seopévov « édoat’, sinov, dnododvai ue TH AYO 
TO Eikdc: botEpov 68 TOV LDOOV, £àv õóën, KtIvijoopEv, et ye 51) Ld066 EotIv. » Cf. 558D : 
Avalafôvres à’ ağı Gonep ApyVv KAMOTIPOs £v okoteiv® Kai TOAAODS ÉMYHLOdG kai 
T) àvac EXOVTL TO Epi TOD 0200 AOyw, KADOSHyOpev adtovs LET’ svAaPBsias àtpéua TPÔG 
10 sikdc Kai mri0avóv: Hc TÓ ye Gas Kai Tv GAjVelav 009^ év oic adTOIS TPATTOLEV 
donards eimeiv ÉXOHEV. 

10. 560F-561A : « Eig oùv got Aóyoc, Épnv, ó Tod 0200 TI npóvotav ğua Kai Tv 
Stapoviyv Tic &vOponívnc yoxs Beßoðv, Kai Oátepov ook Éotw none varpodvra 
Oatepov. Ovon 02 TH Wuyi] ETà TH TEAEvTIV HGAAOV eikóg ETL kai TYAS ixoóíóoo0a1t 
Kai Tywwpias. AyovíGevat yap bonep aOANnTIs Tov Biov, Stav dé Siaywviontat, TOTE 
TUyyávet TOV nxpoonkóvtov. AAA dc pév ékei Kad’ éavtův odoa KopiCetar t&v 
npoBeBiouévov yápitas À tíogtc, o00£v siot MPOG Hut TOS CHvtac, GAA’ antotodVTAL 
kai AavOdvovow: ai dé ù TOV naiðov iodoal kai Ot yévoug &paveig toig SedpPO 
YEVOLEVAL TOALODS ANOTPEMOVOL kai GVOTEAAOVOL TOV TOP. » 

11. Pour la complexe imbrication des savoirs dans l’écriture de Plutarque, voir les 
excellentes contributions rassemblées dans I. GALLO (2001). 
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que certains pourront n'y voir qu'un pd0o6 ?. C'est sur l'ambiguité 
revendiquée de cette opposition à l'eixóg que réside tout l'édifice eschato- 
logique du mythe de Thespésios. On ne dit rien quand on renvoie tout 
simplement au Gorgias avec un « cf. ». 


La phrase-clé qui motive Olympichos à parler de la survie de l’âme au 
début du chapitre XVII concerne l'effet du châtiment sur la wy". 
Contrairement à l'effet du chátiment sur le corps, qui travaille par la 
transmission du méme au méme à travers les membres, l'effet du chátiment 
sur l’âme agit par la différence, la contemplation de ce qui arrive à l’autre. Il 
effectue une transformation '*. C'est-à-dire que le châtiment sert d'exemple 
à ceux qui le voient, et notamment aux principaux concernés, les âmes des 
ancétres pour qui les descendants sont chátiés. Le spectacle de la vengeance 
divine, en d'autres mots, est destiné à être perçu par les âmes des morts. En 
exerçant un effet puissant sur leur affect, il les pousse à la crainte (Geôtéva) 
ou à la confiance (8appeîv), et agit sur « leur capacité innée d'amélioration 
ou de corruption ». L'intermédiaire de cette réaction au spectacle de la 
vengeance divine est la pavracia, un terme complexe du vocabulaire 
technique de la cognition et de la critique littéraire, réinventé maintes fois 
depuis Platon et Aristote jusqu'à Philostrate, pour s'épanouir de nouveau 
chez les Néoplatoniciens '°. Comme le tout aussi complexe uoç, Plutarque 
laisse le terme de pavtaoia indéfini dans le dialogue, et donc ouvert à la 
vaste étendue de ses significations possibles '*. Cette indétermination fait 
partie de la communication du texte. Pour faire simple, traduisons-le ici 
simplement par « imagination ». 


C'est donc littéralement de l'imagination des ámes défuntes qu'il s'agit, 
âmes érigées en spectateurs des châtiments de leurs parents. Tout dans ce 


12. 563B : Ensi ó& tadt’ sinmv éotdanoa, Siapedidoag ó Olúunyos, « ook 
érauvoduév o’, einev, ónoc ui] SOEMpEV dqiévoi TOV LDOOV, óc TOD Aóyov npóc ROBE 
ikavGc ÉXOVTOG, GAAG TOTE SOOOLEV TV ànóoaoiv, STAV kükeivov CKODOMLEV. » 

13. 560A : Kai obtog où péret dua WéAOUS ÉTÉpOU LLOVOV, GAAG Kai yoy 61x yoxs 
yivovtat ttvgg S1aQéoEIs kai KAKHOEIG kai ÉTOAVOPBDOEL yov À opua OLD GOHATOG. 
"'Eket uèv yap, os &otke, TÒ axo dei náOoc yyiveoða Kai Tv adTIV LETABOATV, £vrat0o. 
© Å yoy Taig @avtaciatc &yopévr Kata TO Oappeiv Kai dedtévar yeipov i] PéATIOV 
dtayiyveoOat TÉPUKEV. 

14. Dés le début du récit (563D), l'expérience d'Aridée / Thespésios est présentée 
comme une uetaßoàń. Sur la transformation de l’âme affectée par le spectacle du châ- 
timent, voir Ascensión VERA MUNOZ (1994); cf. H.G.INGENKAMP (1971); 
T. J. SAUNDERS (1993). 

15. Alessandra MANIERI (1998); Letizia ABBONDANZA (2001); J. BARNOUW 
(2002) ; Danielle LORIES, Laura RIZZERIO (2003) ; B. COLLETTE (2003) ; C. W. VELOSO 
(2004) ; Shadi BARTSCH (2007) ; Verity PLATT (2009) ; Marie-Laure BINZONI (2011). 

16. J.-P. AYGON (2004) ; Camille SEMENZATO (2006). Pour le « statut du mythe chez 
Plutarque », voir Yvonne VERNIÈRE (1977), p. 308-340. 
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texte saturé d'évápyeia est affaire de vision. Les âmes châtiées voient les 
âmes de leurs ancêtres, et sont vues par elles '’. Les crimes cachés parmi les 
vivants sont dévoilés là-haut. Thespésios, le @eatńs (568A), focalise notre 
vision. Il est impératif à la logique du texte que ce soit son âme pensante (tò 
povodv) qui serve de témoin au spectacle ". Alors que le guide de 
Thespésios l’enjoint constamment de voir (Spa 6£), il va de soi que l’idée de 
ces spectateurs de l'au-delà interpelle d'abord et avant tout les spectateurs 
d'ici-bas, c'est-à-dire nous. Par un singulier jeu de miroirs littéraire, le texte 
nous donne à voir les spectateurs de l'au-delà, nous transforme en observa- 
teurs de leur cognition. Ce qui est en cause dans l'opération, bien sûr, est 
notre cognition à nous, l'effet des chátiments observés sur notre propre af- 
fect — notre phantasia. 


On l'a dit, le récit de Thespésios s'affirme ouvertement comme un texte 
écrit sur d'autres textes °. Comme Er l Arménien, Thespésios vient du sud- 
est de la cóte anatolienne, et le vrai nom de cet homme impie, Aridée, fait 
évidemment écho au tyran Ardiée du texte de Platon ?. Sa ville d'origine, 
Soloi, est bien sûr un clin d'oeil à Cléarque de Soloi, l’auteur du grand récit 
catabatique contenu dans le Ilepi tavov, que l'on connait à travers 
Proclus *'. Tout le récit est transmis par le trés bien nommé Protogénès ”. 
Le narrateur interne de l'histoire racontée par Plutarque est un véritable 
concentré d'allusions littéraires. 


On peut dire de même, en fait, du récit dans son ensemble. Le modèle 
du mythe d'Er structure la totalité du passage, méme si les détails des deux 
itinéraires sont loin d'étre identiques, et les échos platoniciens du Gorgias, 
du Phédre et du Phédon sont trop nombreux pour étre énumérés ici ?. La 
Nékyia du livre XI de l’ Odyssée est activée par de multiples références, et 


17. 561A-B : “Ott 8’ oùk Éotiv aioyíov oùðè Xvnot00 LOAAOV ETEPA xóAaotg À TODG 
£6 éavtr@v kakà nzóoyovtag SU avTODSG Ópüv, Kai STL yoyiv àvópóg àospoÜg Kai 
napavópou ETÀ OGvatov Épopoav ook àvóptávtag ODE TILES TIVAG àvatpenonévag 
AAG noióag ij PiAOVG À yévog oikeiov avtc àtoyńuaci ypoévoug eyáñois SV atv 
Kai iknv tivovtac odôeis äv åàvansiosiev ads ni toic TOD A1dc tuuc üótwov yevéoOat 
Kai &kóAaotov. 

18. 563E, cf. 564C. Voir F. E. BRENK (1992) ; Francesca ALESSE (2001) ; Rosa 
M. AGUILAR (2010). 

19. Voir les études mentionnées dans la note 6. 

20. Rosa M. AGUILAR (1981) ; Françoise FRAZIER (2010b) ; pour les problèmes liés 
à l'orthographe du nom transmis par les manuscrits (Apióoioc), voir R. KLAERR, Yvonne 
VERNIÈRE (1974, p. 164, n. 5) et M. TAUFER (2010), p. 120-122. Je ne vois aucune 
raison valable d'accepter l'émendation Apdtaioc sur le modèle du texte platonicien. 

21. M. A. SANTAMARÍA ÁLVAREZ (2007), p. 884. 

22. K. ZIEGLER (1964), p. 43 ; M. TAUFER (2010), p. 82-84. 

23. Sur les multiples liens qui unissent le texte à ses modèles platoniciens, voir 
F. E. BRENK (1977), p. 136-139 ; J. BOULOGNE (1999) ; M. TAUFER (1999), (2010), 
p. 22-35 ; A. PÉREZ JIMÉNEZ (2001) ; A. WIENER (2004). 
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Thespésios corrige explicitement un texte d'Orphée, peut-être la fameuse 
Katábasis, ou, plus probablement à mes yeux, le Kparñp * Notre 
incertitude quant à l'identification du texte d'Orphée cité par Thespésios 
devrait servir de rappel que, comme toutes les autres références qui se 
trouvent dans le texte sont implicites, et que beaucoup concernent trés 
certainement des œuvres perdues, comme celle d'Héraclée du Pont, la 
grande majorité nous échappe nécessairement. Mais le fait que l'on soit 
capable d'en voir tant, et ce jusqu'au livre VI de l'Énéide, établit hors de 
tout doute qu'on est ici en présence d'un tissu  intertextuel 
exceptionnellement serré ?. Chaque image, chaque tournure de phrase, 
affirme son lien aux textes les plus connus de la tradition. Le lecteur de cet 
itinéraire est en territoire connu. Il est déjà venu ici, il reconnait les lieux, 
méme si le texte ne manque jamais de marquer sa différence. Le trajet de 
Thespésios produit l'effet d'une anamnése à travers les principaux 
monuments de la littérature « catabatique ». La poétique de références du 
passage est bátie sur l'ambition d'une consolidation de la tradition, de 
l'archive, pour utiliser ce terme dans le sens d'Aleida Assmann *. Avec 
l'appropriation de si nombreux textes, c'est aussi toute la panoplie des 
interprétations et de leur exégése que notre passage active, depuis la théorie 
des émotions jusqu'à l'allégorie ". Sans guide pour l’assister dans 
l'interprétation de ce mythe au statut ambigu, le lecteur est confronté à ses 
propres choix. Contrairement au reste du traité, où les textes qui sont cités à 


24. 566A-C : Anv odv tocavtnv ó:A00v 666v, ÉGoËEv åpopv kpatňpa uéyav, 
gic dé TodtTov ELPOAAOVTA PELLATA, TO LEV GPPOD DaAdoongs À yióvæv AEvKOTEPOV, TO 5’ 
ónoiov ipi éavOei tò GAovpyov, GAAa 8’ ča Papais keypoopuéva, TPdcMOEv (ouv 
éyovouic péyyoc. Oc S& nAnoiov HAGov, ó Kpatip ékeivoc àoavi]g t yAeuápAouo tod 
TEPIEYOVTOG, TOV TE YPOLATOV åuavpovuévov TO GVvOnpdTEpoV üné£Aeute mv tG 
Aevkótqtoc. “Epa dé TpEic óaíuovag óuoð kaOnuévoug EV oynpau TptyHVvOU npóg 
GAANAOVS tà PEdLLATA uétpoig Tioiv &vakepavvovtac. "EAsyev odV 6 TOD Osoneoiov 
WUYOTOUTÔdG &ypt Todtrov 10v Opoéa nposA0eiv, STE TV voynv TAG YUVOLKÔG etet, Kai 
ur] KOADS Stapvnpovevoavta Adyov eig AvOpamovs kíBónAov £Geveykeiv Wc KOWOV etr 
uavteřov Ev Ogoig AndAAw@voc Kai Nuktóg: oddevdc yap AndAA@vi NoKta KoWwoveiv: 
GAAG todto uév, Eon, Nuktóg éott Kai XeArvng pavteiov Kowdv, oddapnod TAG VS 
TEpaivov ovd’ Exov £ópav piav, GAAG mávtn TAAVNTOV Emi TOG AVOPHmOVUG évonvíotg kai 
id@Ao1c £k tovtov yàp oi óveipot pyvopievov, óc ópüc, TH AraTNA® Kai notkÜup tÒ 
ånioðv Kai GAnOés naparapBdavovtes Siaomeipovot. Voir M. A. SANTAMARÍA ALVAREZ 
(2007, p. 879-883) pour les références a l’ Odyssée et à la littérature orphique. 

25. Pour les possibles références a l’Énéide dans le texte, voir J. HUBAUX (1934) ; 
M. A. SANTAMARÍA ALVAREZ (2007), p. 885 ; cf. C. AMPOLO (1993). 

26. Aleida ASSMANN (1999). 

27. Sur le bagage exégétique et les pratiques de lecture de Plutarque, voir p. ex. 
Anna Maria TAGLIASACCHI (1961) ; E. VALGIGLIO (1967) ; L. DI GREGORIO (1976) ; 
G.BONA (1991); L. VAN DER STOCKT (1992); Martha NUSSBAUM (1993); 
C. BRÉCHET (1999), (2005); Maria CANNATÀ FERA (2000); D. KONSTAN (2004); 
R. HUNTER, D. RUSSELL (2011), p. 2-17 ; Kathryn J. GUTZWILLER (2010). 
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pratiquement chaque phrase sont nommés et commentés, les textes cités par 
le mythe restent implicites. Mais ils n’engagent pas moins le lecteur, bien au 
contraire. 


Ces références, je le répète, ne sont pas les fruits d’une quelconque 
pépaideumanie, qui verrait Plutarque passivement canaliser les excédents de 
son énorme bagage culturel, et encore moins les échos diffus de telle ou 
telle croyance, un concept — belief — qui revient en force dans l'étude de la 
religion grecque ?*. Ces références sont les outils d'une communication. Le 
récit de Thespésios s'affirme d'emblée comme une réécriture, une refonte 
de toutes les catabases précédentes. L'1dée n'est pas de substituer une vision 
à une autre, de faire l'apologie d'une topographie infernale qui soit plus 
vraie que celle de ses prédécesseurs. Le récit ne réclame aucune part de 
vérité. Ce qu'il fait, en rassemblant quelque chose comme la totalité des 
traditions de la catabase autour de son projet, c'est s'inscrire au coeur de 
l'archive de l'hellénisme, projeter une vision qui incorpore toutes les autres. 
Le mythe de Thespésios est un savant mélange de tout ce qui a été dit sur 
l'autre monde par les autorités de la culture grecque. Peignant un au-delà 
aérien, il y inclut aussi une descente vertigineuse, un gouffre, le paysage 
souterrain d'une caverne bacchique ?. Adraste, Poiné, Diké, et Érinys sont 
les maîtresses du domaine *°. Des gardiens menagants bloquent le passage 
ou forcent le regard. Le parcours de Thespésios retrace les pas des catabases 
particulièrement célèbres de Dionysos et d'Orphée?' Il mène notre 
personnage par des lacs bouillants et glacés, par le topos de la Lèthè, le ju- 
gement des âmes, leurs chátiments, décrits avec force détails grotesques, et 
les mécanismes de leur réincarnation ?. En somme, il rassemble toutes les 
variations et les étapes obligées de la catabase platonicienne traditionnelle, 
pour nous offrir un dépaysement fantastique en lieux connus, oü les va- 
riations fonctionnent par le jeu de la reconnaissance et de la différence *. 


Ce qui détonne dans ce tableau, ce qu'on ne voit nulle part ailleurs, 
c’est l'insistance sur les liens de parenté dans les mécanismes du châtiment 
de l’au-delà. Le guide de Thespésios est un parent (564B). L'áme du cou- 
pable est punie devant ses ancétres (565B). Pire, les ancétres eux-mémes 
sont punis devant leurs descendants. Une de ses visions les plus boule- 
versantes du texte est celle du propre pére de Thespésios, couvert d'hor- 


28. Voir note 3. 

29. Voir María DURÁN LÓPEZ (1999) ; J. N. BREMMER (2001), p. 172, n. 44. 

30. Rosa AGUILAR (1996), (2010) ; J. BOULOGNE (1999). 

31. 566A-C. Voir F. E. BRENK (1992) ; J. BOULOGNE (2001); A. BERNABÉ (2001). 

32. Yvonne VERNIERE (1964); F.E. BRENK (1973); Rosa AGUILAR (1993); 
Francesca ALESSE (2001) ; J. DILLON (2001). 

33. Cf. Yvonne VERNIÈRE (1977), p. 178-194. 
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ribles blessures, forcé à se confesser de ses crimes sous le regard de son 
fils *. Les âmes des ancêtres sont assaillies par les âmes des descendants 
qui ont payé pour leurs crimes, certaines recouvertes d’un véritable essaim 
de descendants furieux *. 


Le système de la faute ancestrale décrit dans l’dndde1étg tod Aóyov 
(563B) du dialogue est ainsi entièrement intégré au uððoç eschatologique 
qui le clôt *°. La symbiose des deux grands modèles du châtiment divin, ce- 
lui qui voit le dieu frapper les descendants du coupable, et celui qui voit le 
coupable chátié aprés la mort, sont complétement intégrés l'un dans l'autre. 
C'est que l'idée de synthése, de refonte de la tradition, est véritablement au 
cœur du projet du De sera numinis uindicta dans son ensemble. Chacun de 
ces deux modèles du châtiment divin est ici nécessaire à l'autre. Séparés, ils 
perdent tous deux leur raison d'étre. Opposé à l'athéisme de l'antagoniste 
épicurien contre lequel est écrit tout le traité, la masse de références et de ci- 
tations de tous genres qui ponctuent chaque section des deux premiers tiers 
du dialogue constitue une véritable unification de l'archive de la culture 
grecque autour d'un théme commun, la faute ancestrale. Sans citer explici- 
tement ses sources cette fois, mais par les jeux implicites de la référence et 
de l'allusion sans cesse répétée, le type de procédé dont se moquera Lucien 
dans les Verae Historiae, le mythe de Thespésios fait exactement la même 
chose : il s'approprie trés largement les traditions de la catabase philoso- 
phique. En imbriquant les deux modéles du chátiment l'un dans l'autre, 
Plutarque réalise une fusion magistrale des traditions de l'hellénisme, une 


34. 566E-F : Meta 08 tadta mpdc tv Véav t&v koAaCopévov étpérovto. Kai tà LEV 
npôta Svoyepsic Kai oiktpüc eiyov pôvov Sweic: £nei 58 Kai piñoi Kai oikeíotg kai 
cvvisciv ó GOsonéotog odK GV mpooóokroag koAaCopévotg ÉVETUVAUVE, Kai DEL 
naOnpuora koi Tuwpias àoyrpovag xoi dAyswàg DTOHLÉVOVTES OKTICOVTO npòç ékeivov 
Kai GveKAaíovto, téAog è TOV natépa TOV ÉQUTOÙ KaTEidev EK tivos Bapáðpov 
OTLYLATOV Kai ODADV LEOTOV ÜVOÜVOHEVOV, OPÉYOVTO tüc yeipac ADT Kai otozüv OÙK 
ÉUEVOV, GAA’ ópoAoyeiv àvaykačóuevov DIO TOV £peotótov taic Topias StL zepi 
&évoug twüg puapóg yevóuevog ypvoiov Éyovtag papuékoun SiagOEipac Kai keř 
ó11A000v üzavtag évtadd’ éCereyyOeic, và uèv dn nénovOe, TH 5’ üyerat newópevoc, 
iketevetv uèv À mapatteio—at nepi tod motpóg oùk ÉTOAUO dv ÉKTANËW Kai óéoc, 
Onootpéyoi ó& kai Ovysiv PovAdHEVOG ODKETL TOV npõov ékeivov EMPA kai oiKEiov 
Eevayov, GAd’ ùp’ ETEPOV TIVAV oofepóv tiv SWI eig TO zpóo0gv WOODLEVOG, Gg 
avayKny odoav oto Steer PE. 

35. 567D-E : Iévrov ðè adoyew Ékeyev oiktpótata Tas ôN óoko0cac àqpeio0o1 TG 
ó(knc, eit adOic ovAAaufBavouévac: adtat 5’ Hoav, dv sic Tivas éxydvovc À naióag 1 
Town) zepu|A0ev. Onôte yap tic £keivov àpikoito kai TEPITUYOL, MPOOEMIATEV òpy xai 
KateBoa Kai tà ONnpEeia TOV TAO@V édeikvvev, OvEeldiCovoa Kai óubKkouca PEVYELV Kai 
ànokpozteo0oi DovAouévnv, où Svvapévynv ó&. Tayd yap uetéeov oi KoAaoTtai [1póg 
tv óíkrv] Kai £& àpyfig àmi|yov òñopvpouévas TH TPOYIV@OKEL TH TILM@piav. Eviais 
dé Kai TOAAGS ua THV ExyOvwv &Xeye ovvnptfjo0ot kaðánep pEAitTAs Tj vuktepidôac 
ateyvdc &youévag Kai tetpryviac ono uvýung Kai Opyfic Ov £xaOov SV atás. 

36. Voir R. GAGNE (2013), p. 39-54. 
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consolidation entièrement neuve du bagage des textes anciens, qui har- 
monise les autorités discordantes dans une moiósía plus unie. De façon 
cruciale, il inscrit la faute ancestrale au cœur de l' héritage platonicien, là où 
elle n'avait auparavant jamais eu sa place. C'est dans l'esprit de cette lo- 
gique de synthése que le mythe de Thespésios tisse son filet de références. 


La consolidation de la nœdeia réalisée par le traité concerne direc- 
tement le pouvoir romain. C'est sur une série de vignettes bien romaines 
que se termine le récit de Thespésios, et donc le traité lui-même. Arrivé 
proche de la limite de son trajet, Thespésios entend la voix de la Sibylle, qui 
lui annonce l'éruption du Vésuve et ses destructions, de méme que la mort 
de l'empereur Titus ”. Plus loin, à la toute fin du texte, il voit l’âme de 
Néron, finalement préte à la réincarnation, punie pour ses crimes par une ré- 
incarnation animale, mais récompensée pour ses bienfaits à la Grèce ?*. 
Néron, au lieu de prendre la forme d'une vipére, renaitra en grenouille. 
C'est-à-dire qu’ Aridée, l'homonyme du tyran Ardiée dans le mythe d' Er, est 
érigé en témoin du sort de deux empereurs : l'un bon, dont la mort est liée à 
une catastrophe qui anéantit une ville et toute une région de l'empire; 
l'autre, mauvais, mais dont la réincarnation est affectée par ses bontés pour 
la culture grecque ?. Les forces complexes de la récompense et du chá- 
timent qui régissent le monde ici et maintenant, dans les événements 
contemporains les plus spectaculaires, sont impliquées dans les filets du ré- 
cit. La refonte de l'archive grecque réalisée par le texte réaffirme le róle de 


37. 566D-E : AAV fikove naptov oovi|v ó&ciav yovaikóg év uévpo ppébovoav GALA 
ttvà Kai ypóvov, ÓG orks, TG £ketvou veAevtfjc. "EAgye 8’ 6 Gaiuov tv qovi|v siva 
MQpóXAng: Gdew yap atv nepi TOV pueAAóvtov EV TH TPOOMAM tig o£Anvng 
nepipepouévnv. BouAóuevog oùv ükpoücOai mAsiova tfj pôoun tfjg oekvnc sic 
tobvavtiov donep v voc Sivac EEedoOn Kai Bpayéa katńkovoev: OV TV Kai TH nepi TO 
Béofiov ópoc Kai tv Atkotapyeiacs nò zupóc qOopàv yEevnooLEVHV, Kai TL KOLHLÉTLOV 
MEP TOD TOTE MYENOVOS 6 « EDOADG EMV vovo tupavvíióa Asiyet. » Voir F. E. BRENK 
(1999). 

38. 567E-568A : "Eoyata 5’ Op@vtos adtod tus Eni OEUTÉPAV yévgotv TPEMOLEVAG 
ywoyas sic te CHa navrodand kauntouévac Pia Kai petaoynLatiCopévac ono TOV tato. 
ónptovpyobvtov, Opyávoig tici Kai mAnyaic tà HÈV KOAAMVT@V LÉpn Kai 
ovveAavvovtav, Ta 8’ ümootpeQóvtov, Evia ©’ ÉKAEQWVOVIOV Kai ódpaviCóvtov 
TAVTANAGW, ONMS ÉPApHOGELEV étépois Osor Kai fíoig Ev tavta pavivar tiv 
Népovoc, Ta T ğa Kak®G Éyovcav Hon Kai Owmenappévnuv AO Stanvpotc. 
Ilpoxeyetpiopévov 68 koi tabty TOV óniovpyóv ‘Ivôwhc &ytóvng eiooc, év à xonOcioav 
Kai ô1apayodboav tv uNntépa Duóogo0at ps &paokev é&aípvng ðaáuyar péya Kai 
Qovi|v EK TOD qotóc yevéo0ot npootáttovoav sig GAAO YÉVOG rnuepóepov pevaoAciv, 
OSiKOV TL pnyavnoauévous nepi £A] kai Miuvac Gov: Ov pv yàp Hdiknos óeóokévat 
ó(kac, ópg(A.eo0a1 dé TL kai YPNOTOV ADT Tapa OgOv, Sti TOV DANKOwV TO PEATLOTOV kai 
Oeopiréotatov yévog NAEevdépmoe, Tv “EAAGSa. Voir J. DUMORTIER (1969) ; 
R. M. FRAZER (1971); F. E. BRENK (1987); A. V. ZADOROJNYI (1997); Françoise 
FRAZIER (20102). 

39. Helga SCHOLTEN (2009). 
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la naeia comme clé de lecture du monde d'aujourd'hui ?. La dernière 
phrase du traité nous montre Thespésios ouvrant les yeux (ävafBhéwyou) ^. Il 
nous regarde. Mais qu'avons-nous vu, nous? 


La pavtaoia qui s'exerce sur notre âme par le spectacle de la catabase 
aérienne de Thespésios produit son effet par opposition à la vraisemblance, 
au TO sikdc. Le récit fabuleux de la conversion du Cilicien d'une vie de 
crime à une vie de vertu est conçu comme un paradigme de la matdgia, une 
incarnation englobante des monuments littéraires de l'hellénisme. La valeur 
du récit découle de sa capacité à produire un effet. Loin de réclamer la vé- 
rité d'une vision plus vraie que les autres, le caractére fantastique du 
passage fonctionne comme une invitation à voir au-delà des apparences. En 
cela, il refléte bien la mise en abyme du Cratére des songes, l'oracle de la 
lune et de la nuit, dans lequel les couleurs se mélangent avec le blanc qui, 
seul, garde toujours sa valeur propre (566B) “. Il convient de rappeler que 
Thespésios ne voit pas le cratère (566A), mais qu'il croit le voir (£óocgv 
äpopäv). Quand Thespésios s'approche, le cratère disparaît, pour ne laisser 
à voir que le blanc. Nous sommes trés explicitement dans le domaine de la 
6650 ?. C'est de ce cratère que découlent les rêves et les visions où 
s'imbriquent (566C) le vrai (äAn@és) et le simple (ätAodv) avec le bariolé 
(nowikov) et le trompeur (ätatnAôv). Mais c'est aussi beaucoup plus que 
cela. L'humidité de l'antre bacchique et la liquéfaction des âmes qui s'y 
trouvent (566A) sont bien évidemment liées aux flots qui se déversent dans 
le Cratére des songes. Les couleurs vivides du vice et du chátiment décrits 
par Thespésios tout au long de son récit rappellent aussi les couleurs du 
grand mélange ^. Bref, c'est toute la vision du mythe qui se trouve impli- 
quée dans cette mise en abyme eschatologique. À chacun sa qavtaoía. 


Plutarque, cependant, ne manque pas de nous rappeler la vérité qui 
existe au-delà du récit et de ses illusions chatoyantes. Orphée, le maitre de 
la catabase, qui ne s'est rendu qu'au Cratére des songes dans son périple, 
s'est trompé — par déficience de mémoire, rien de moins ! — sur l'attribution 
du uavteïov, qui n'appartient en fait pas à Nuit et Apollon, mais bien à Nuit 
et Lune ^. Thespésios, lui, s'avance plus loin qu'Orphée, au-delà de cet 
oracle nocturne, et il en vient à contempler la lumiére aveuglante de l'oracle 


40. Voir L. TORRACA (1991). 

41. 568A: Aùtòv 8’ Gonep Où obpiyyoc, &&aípvng onao0évta nvevuatı veavikà 
ooóópa xai Baio TH odópatt TpoomEcEiv Kai àvafAéyai oyedov Ex’ adtod Tod 
HVÂLaTOc. 

42. Voir M. TAUFER (2010), p. 179-187 ; cf. R. GAGNÉ (2016). 

43. Sur le rapport entre óga et pavracia chez Plutarque, voir H. J. BLUMENTHAL 
(1975), p. 133-147. 

44. Voir p. ex. 563F ou 564D ; et surtout 465B-E. Cf. Yvonne VERNIERE (1977), 
p. 147. 
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d'Apollon, sur les versants du Parnasse “°. C'est-à-dire que son itinéraire 
l’amène à Delphes, là-même où se déroule le dialogue. Mais le câble qui 
l’attache toujours à son corps ne le laisse pas aller plus haut, et Thespésios, 
bien qu'il entende la voix de la Sibylle, est aveuglé par l'éclatante lumi- 
nosité du Trépied. Il reste incapable de le voir. La blancheur flamboyante du 
Trépied apollinien échappe entiérement aux illusions bigarrées du Cratére 
dionysiaque, mais la majesté de sa présence s'affirme d'autant plus qu'il est 
insaisissable. C'est à l'aune de cette vision impossible que Plutarque, le gar- 
dien de Delphes, nous invite à méditer les ombres grotesques et fantastiques 
qui se profilent dans le mythe de Thespésios. Avant la catabase, et au-delà 
de son spectacle, il y a l'oracle ^. C'est dans l'espace intermédiaire entre le 
cratère et le trépied, cet espace qui complète la tradition, que se déroule la 
vision de chátiments que nous offre Plutarque. S1 l'on s'approche trop prés 
de cette vision, comme le cratére des songes, elle disparait. La menace de la 
peur, cependant, inscrite au fer rouge sur notre âme par la mavtaoia, reste 
vive bien aprés la fin abrupte de ce récit trés emphatiquement littéraire. 
Difficile de trouver un texte catabatique à la signification religieuse plus 
éclatante, mais il serait bien hasardeux d'y chercher une croyance sur la 
topographie de l'au-delà. 


Renaud GAGNÉ 
re404@cam.ac.uk 


45. Mémoire : un kaAóg Stapvynpovedoavta (566C). Sur Orphée dans le texte de 
Plutarque, voir note 31. 

46. 566C-D: « Tò © AnóXAovog où kátoiðac, eînev, ObSE KaTISeiv Bon SvVvaTdc: 
AVOTEP® yàp OdK £mió(óootv ODSE YOAG TO tfjg yoxs ÉTIYELOV, GAAG KOTOTEÏVEL TO 
oópatt TPOONPTNHÉVOV. » Aua Ô’ ÉTELPÜTO npocáyov EntdeucvbEw DTH TO OHS EK TOD 
Tpim0d0c, Hs ÉAeye, O1ù TOV KOATOV TS OÉLudOG ånepeðóuevov siç TOV IIapvaoóv. 
TlpoOvpobpevoc 8’ iseiv ook eidev ono Aapmpótnqtoc. 

47. Voir déja 563B. 
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TRADITIONS OF CATABATIC EXPERIENCE 
IN AENEID 6 


A. An all-too-classic question: the sources of Aeneid 6 


It is well known that the modern debate about whether or not Vergil de- 
rived Aeneas' katábasis from the mysteries can be traced back to Bishop 
William Warburton's 1737 reading of Aeneid 6 in Eleusinian terms, and 
Edward Gibbon's sharp criticism of such fancies in his first English prose 
work: in short, says E. Gibbon, if Vergil had been an initiate he would not 
have told, if he had not been one he could not tell. However, the mystic in- 
terpretation of this particular book has proved irresistible for many illustri - 
ous readers of all times, like Servius or Sir James G. Frazer '. In spite of the 
enormous progress in Vergilian scholarship in the last century on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the old quarrel between mystics and skeptics around Aeneid 
6 is still alive in more refined forms, and probably it will never be 
completely solved, since it ultimately depends on the taste of each reader 
for literature and religion, hardly an objective standard. This does not seem 
to deter critics from coming back time and again to the problem of Vergil's 
sources in Aeneid 6, apart from the self-evident Homeric Nékyia in the 
Odyssey and Plato's myth of Er (through Cicero's Somnium Scipionis). 
Eduard Norden's effort at the beginning of the 20" century to systematically 
trace the lost sources has been reappraised very recently by Nicholas 
Horsfall and Jan N. Bremmer ?. Though both scholars disagree on several 
issues, mainly regarding the possible Jewish models of Aeneas' tour, they 


1. C£. A. OSSA-RICHARDSON (2008), p. 362-364. The latest attempts of a ritual 
reading of Aeneid 6 are R. J. QUITER (1984) and G. LUCK (2000, p. 16-34), but the re- 
views of F. GRAF (Gnomon, 58, 4 [1986], p. 360-363) and R. G. EDMONDS III (BMCR 
2001.01.01: http://bmcr. brynmawr. edu/2001/2001-01-01.html), respectively, share a 
well-grounded skeptical objection: there is no attempt to delimit what may be specific 
to a particular ritual from topical elements of the tradition of descents to Hades. 

2. E. NORDEN (1903, 1927), N. HORSFALL (2013), J. N. BREMMER (2014, p. 180- 
204, Appendix II; a previous version in Kernos 22 [2009], p. 183-208). Within this 
spam of more than one century, great progress in the research of Vergil's sources was 
made by H. LLOYD-JONES (1967) [= 1990] and R. J. CLARK (1979). On the Bologna 
papyrus, which threw important light on Vergil's Orphic sources, cf. the bibliography in 
OF 717 (Bernabé). 
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validate with new materials Norden’s conclusions about some specific 
sources of Vergil: i.e. a katäbasis of Heracles and a katábasis of Orpheus. In 
their respective works, each of them tries to trace back with more or less 
probability each Vergilian motif to a specific source, driving to the maximal 
level of sophistication the centenarian work of Quellenforschung of Aeneid 6. 


The three levels in which all this source-hunting of Aeneas' katábasis 
operates are: (1) the characters, scenes and topographical motifs of the liter- 
ary accounts of descents to the Underworld; (2) the philosophical and reli- 
gious doctrines about afterlife that the Sybil and Anchises explain to 
Aeneas; (3) the rituals that would be reflected in Aeneas' actions. In all 
three levels, it is clear that Vergil does not translate slavishly, but freely 
uses, reshapes, reorders, and reinterprets, through bricolage, mosaic, 
alambicco, or whichever metaphor is preferred, previous materials to ac- 
complish a new creation. There are indeed direct references (topographical 
details, formulae, proper names, or particular scenes) that point to specific 
sources: e.g., we may legitimately think, as many scholars have, that the ad- 
monishment procul o procul este profani (258) before entering the Under- 
world is there as a signpost, just as the figures of Orpheus (645) and 
Musaeus (667) in the Elysian fields, in order to tell the reader that what fol- 
lows has an Orphic tone; likewise, the Sibyl's warning to Aeneas that his 
sword is useless against ghosts (291-295) must be recognized to be a direct 
reference to the descent of Heracles. However, it would be a vain attempt to 
pinpoint a direct source for each line which recalls parallels. Not only a mo- 
tif may be shared by different texts with complex interrelations to each 
other (or be by Vergil’s time a general theme) but also Vergil's reinterpreta- 
tion of each element will seldom keep straightforwardly the same meaning 
that it had in earlier sources. In fact, he may accumulate the references in an 
altogether new image, and none of the associations that he brings to it can 
claim to be the only one. The best known instance is the golden bough, 
which, even after the traditional comparison with mistletoe has finally lost 
scholarly favor, can be simultaneously associated with the branches used by 
initiates and by suppliants, with the golden fleece, with Hermes' wand, with 
the moly in Circe's episode, with Meleager's reference to Plato, and last but 
not least, with the Orphic gold leaves *. None of these is a linear reference 
which offers a simple key of interpretation. 

The multiplicity of possible references goes of course far beyond the 
sphere of katábasis. A paradigmatic instance may be the handclasp, alluded 
as a gesture implying salvation from death in two key passages of Aeneid 6: 


3. Cf. A. OSSA-RICHARDSON (2008), N. HORSFALL (2013, p. 152-156), J. N. BREMMER 
(2014, p. 193-196) for a summary of these proposals. 
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Palinurus asking Aeneas to take him by the hand (VI, 70: da dextram); 
Aeneas asking (in vain) his father to take him by the hand (VI, 697: da 
iungere dextram). This gesture is probably a recurrent element in Heracles’ 
katábasis, where he liberates Theseus taking him by the right hand; but 
dexiosis can be found in other contexts with probable but loose links to 
catabatic poems, and also it has a general sense of welcome and agree- 
ment ^. So it would be absurd to restrict the Vergilian references to hand- 
clasp as alluding to Heracles' descent, instead of seeing a new and charac- 
teristic application of a motif typical (but not only) of katábasis, which he 
uses to underline the difference between the living and the dead — no matter 
whether the status of the latter is happy or not, handclasp with Aeneas is im- 
possible both for Palinurus and Anchises. 


However, it is perhaps a trap of scholarly tendency to oscillate in a 
pendulum-like manner that after painful efforts in distinguishing sources 
comes back a fashion of blurring the distinctions previously made, so that 
Penelope’s shroud must be re-weaved ^. I will try to avoid such inertia in 
this study of catabatic experience, and will content myself with observing 
that since we have practically nothing left of the poems about Heracles’ and 
Orpheus’ descents, which probably also had variants and horizontal 
relations between them, the tracing of a specific source for each motif 
seems at least hazardous in many cases. Besides, the possibilities of other 
unknown written sources, oral accounts, or visual paintings that may have 
inspired Vergil are practically infinite. Yet on the other hand Vergil, 
although free to reshape any previous element, is also purposefully heir of, 
and in conscious competition with, the earlier traditions he is echoing, 
which often he would want to be recognized by his readers, no matter how 
many variations and reinterpretations he brings in. 


Therefore my aim will not be to separate what might belong to one 
source or other, since little progress can be made now in that direction, but 
to point out some traditional elements which might be common to many of 
them, and to analyze Vergil's reworking of these widely shared materials. 
My specific focus will be the “catabatic experience", an admittedly loose 


4. Heracles: Apollod., II, 5, 124 (in the text he fails to reach Peirithoos's hand, 
while some vase paintings emphasize their handclasp; cf. LIMC s.v. Peirithoos 71). 
Other texts with catabatic atmosphere including the handclasp are Parmenides, B1.22 
DK and //., XXIV, 360-361, 671-672 (cf. M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI [2011], p. 57-58). 
Iconography also emphasizes the gesture: cf. G. DAVIES (1985, p. 628-630, 635-636) 
on the variety of meanings that handclasp may have in funerary steles. 

5. E.g. F. SOLMSEN (1972) against earlier attempts (by Otis and Norwood) to blur 
the distinctions of E. NORDEN's Quellenforschung, or H. LLOYD-JONES (1967 [= 1990], 
p. 187) against Austin's patronizing despise of source-searching. 
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category that, however, may be useful to understand some keys of Vergil's 
reshaping of previous traditions. 


B. Catabatic experiences in myth and ritual 


Descriptions of the land of the dead are by essence paradoxical, since it 
is in principle impossible to come back to tell the living how it is. Dreams 
and visions may offer hints of the Underworld, but direct autopsy would be 
the most trustworthy and complete description — if only it were possible. 
This paradox is only solved in the realm of myth: thus the experience of 
Hades is construed by tales of descents in special times, either in the illud 
tempus of the past, when a hero descended, or in the eschatological future 
when the soul will descend after death. This double dimension of the mythi- 
cal time in which journeys to the Underworld are accomplished differenti- 
ates them from other heroic journeys to dangerous distant lands (e.g. 
Colchis, Scheria), since the hero anticipates what every mortal will go 
through once he dies. The Greek conception of death as a journey is deeply 
embedded in funeral rites and beliefs 5, and this makes myths of katábasis 
particularly paradigmatic, both as exceptions in heroic times to the general 
rule that this frontier cannot be trespassed before death, and as illustrations 
of what will come after it. 


The awareness that such a trip is impossible for a living being makes it 
also a paradigm of any experience that aims to be unique and transforma- 
tive. Passage rites, initiatory experiences, fundamental transitions, and the 
like, are not death in themselves, but death is often taken as a conceptual 
model to categorize them ’. For that reason, mythical accounts of katäbasis 
shape fundamentally those present experiences that are endured as a sort of 
death by individuals (and groups) mainly through the performing of rituals. 
A famous text of Plutarch describes the experience of death (teAevtr]) and 
of mystic initiation (teàetń) in strictly parallel lines departing from the 
phonetic similarity of the Greek words * : 


The soul, upon dying, suffers an experience (nüoyet ná0oc) similar to those 
who celebrate great initiations. Therefore to die and to be initiated (teAevtav 


6. This conceptual metaphor, to use the popular terminology of G. LAKOFF, 
M. JOHNSON (1980), is common to all Greek positive, negative, or neutral visions of 
death and the afterlife: cf. Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (1981). 

7. Death functions as a conceptual metaphor (see note above) to categorize the rit- 
ual experience. A. VAN GENNEP dedicates Chapter 8 of his classic Les Rites de passage 
(1909) to funeral rites. However, the equation often made (on the steps of Mircea Eli- 
ade) between initiation and rebirth is over-generalizing: death and rebirth may be a fre- 
quent image of initiation, but not necessarily the only possible one. 

8. Plut., fr. 178 (Sandbach). Cf. W. BURKERT (1987, p. 91-92) from whom I take the 
translation. 
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Kai t£Aeio0o01) are similar both in sound and in reality. Wandering astray in 
the beginning, tiresome walking in circles, some frightening paths in dark- 
ness that lead nowhere; then immediately before the end all the terrible 
things, panic and shivering and sweat, and amazement. And then some won- 
derful light comes to meet you, pure regions and meadows are there to greet 
you, with sounds and dances and solemn, sacred words and holy views. And 
there the initiate, perfect by now, set free and loose from all bondage, walks 
about, crowned with a wreath, celebrating the festival together with the other 
sacred and pure people, and he looks down (&qopóv) on the uninitiated, un- 
purified crowd in this world in mud and fog beneath his feet, trampling itself 
down and crowded together, for fear of death remaining still sunk in its evils, 
unable to believe in the blessings that lie beyond. 


Plutarch models his image of death on that of the initiatory ritual, 
whichever it may be. In other cases, though, it seems that the ritual is self- 
consciously echoing a descent to the Underworld in order to provoke a 
certain kind of experience, as this famous text of Pausanias describing 
Trophonius’ oracle shows’: 


After this those who have entered the shrine learn the future, not in one and 
the same way in all cases, but by sight sometimes and at other times by hear- 
ing. The return upwards is by the same mouth, the feet darting out first. They 
say that no one who has made the descent has been killed, save only one of 
the bodyguard of Demetrius. But they declare that he performed none of the 
usual rites in the sanctuary, and he descended not to consult the god but in 
the hope of stealing gold and silver from the shrine. It is said the body of this 
man appeared in a different place, and was not cast out at the sacred mouth 
[...]. After his ascent from Trophonius the inquirer is again taken in hand by 
the priests, who set him upon a chair called the chair of Memory, which 
stands not far from the shrine, and they ask of him, when seated there, all he 
has seen or learned. After gaining this information they then entrust him to 
his relatives. These lift him, paralysed with terror and unconscious both of 
himself and of his surroundings, and carry him to the building where he 
lodged before with Fortune and the Good Spirit. Afterwards, however, he 
will recover all his faculties, and the power to laugh will return to him. What 
I write is not hearsay; I have myself inquired of Trophonius and seen other 
inquirers. Those who have descended into the shrine of Trophonius are o- 
bliged to dedicate a tablet on which is written all that each has heard or seen 
[evel 
These two roughly contemporary texts show that the mirroring play be- 
tween catabatic myth and ritual makes them models of each other, so that 
strict priority of one upon another cannot be established. The experience of 
death is by essence unknown, and that of mystic ritual is often ineffable, so 
in ancient Greece katäbasis became a narrative pattern through which both 
could be understood and transmitted, in reciprocal relationship. 


9. Paus., IX, 39, 12 (transl. W. H. S. Jones slightly modified). For Trophonius’ 
ritual and mythical complex, cf. P. BONNECHERE (2003). 
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It would be a mistake, therefore, to attempt a neat separation between 
the experience of ritual and that of oral or written accounts of journeys to 
Hades, intended to provoke similar experiences through mental contempla- 
tion of the Underworld. Seeing and listening are the key of the katábasis- 
like experience of the inquirer in Trophonios' oracle, who is immediately 
asked to write down what he has seen, in order to communicate to others 
that unique ritual experience. Modern cognitivists would call this kind of 
occasional account the “spontaneous exegetical reflection" of an “imagistic 
mode of religiosity”, instead of the stable description typical of a doctrinal 
mode |’. But however we choose to label this process, it seems clear that the 
texts derived from these accounts are prone to influence the ideas about 
Hades of other people, and the experience of later initiates, just as they have 
been influenced by previous ones. This process of transmission of the expe- 
rience is not restricted to participants in the ritual. Reading texts, listening to 
recitations, and contemplating images depicting katäbasis, may bring to the 
mind a whole set of sensations that conform an experience intimately bound 
with that of a ritual which actually includes an underground descent. 
Accounts such as Plato’s myth of Er or Plutarch’s myth of Thespesius aim 
to instill into the audience the feelings of terror and relief not unlike those 
experienced in the ritual ''. An individual experience, unique as it is, is in- 
evitably framed by the collective references transmitted in oral accounts and 
written texts, reflected in paintings and rituals, in the ideological and narra- 
tive levels. And vice versa, each individual account of such experience con- 
tributes to the collective tradition with its particular modifications and crys- 
tallizations of the previous background. 


There is hardly a better instance of the interrelation between text and 
rite, eschatological myth and funerary praxis, individual adaptations and 
collective imagination, than the so-called Orphic gold tablets. The begin- 
ning of the longest one (from Hipponion), “when you are about to die you 
will go to the well-built halls of Hades; a spring is on the right ...”, antici- 
pates what will happen in the moment of death. They contain a mixture of 


10. These categories were successfully theorized by H. WHITEHOUSE (2001). 
H. BOWDEN (2010) is a good attempt to apply them to the ancient mystery cults. 

11. Cf. R. GAGNE (in this volume) for Plutarch’s impressive depiction of the terrors 
of the Afterlife to support his defense of divine justice. A cross-cultural parallel, 
mutatis mutandis, may be the contemplation of Hell and Heaven that is famously 
practiced in Jesuit ‘spiritual exercises’ since the 16" century. Sensations awakened by 
typical icons (in this case of the afterlife) may be called, in cognitive terminology, 
“flashbulb memories”, that may be stimulated through ritual performance or in 
narration. This should of course be differentiated from the Lesemysterien imagined by 
R. REITZENSTEIN (1927, p. 51-52, 243-245) for Hermetic texts, a construction in which 
Protestant Scripture-centered religion is clearly projected. 
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poetic hexameters depicting the descent of the soul to Hades in the moment 
of death, and performative utterances deriving from initiation and / or funer- 
ary ritual. The poetic descriptions and dialogues underline precisely the ex- 
perience of descent to Hades as unique: the visual indications and the utter- 
ances that will be heard and must be said are all part of “the experience you 
have never experienced before" |”. 


Now what is the real value of these tablets to interpret Vergil's text? 
They have been mainly used as evidence for the traditions of infernal topog- 
raphy, along with Plato and other descriptions of the Underworld, and taken 
as examples of what would be Orphic-Pythagorean eschatology, with which 
Vergil is supposed to be familiar °. More recently, extreme opinions about 
their specific value have been expressed. On the one hand, they have been 
said to be a direct model for the golden bough, since they function as pass- 
ports to enter the “abode of the blessed" ". On the other hand, they have 
been denied any value for the comparison, since Plato would have been 
Vergil's direct source for the most evident parallels with the tablets, like the 
sacred prairies or the two departing ways ". However, these yes-or-no ap- 
proaches fail to address the right point. The tablets, drawing as they do on 
general catabatic tradition, are very relevant to understanding the kind of 
experience that Vergil had in mind when depicting Aeneas' descent, even if 
there is no need to posit (nor a way to demonstrate) that he had direct 
knowledge of the tablets (or of poems where they would have taken their 
verses from). Their motifs were shared, in different combinations, by other 
catabatic tales which conveyed similar experiences. They present, in effect, 
not only the usual topographical details of underworldly trips, but more 
complex notions of space and time, scenes and ideas that play a key role in 
Aeneid 6, although with a very different function. In what follows, some 


12. On the tablets, cf. A. BERNABÉ, Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL (2008), 
R. G. EDMONDS III (2011) and F. GRAF, Sarah Iles JOHNSTON (2013). Here they will be 
quoted by A. Bernabé's edition of Orphicorum Fragmenta (OF). The problem of 
whether they deserve the label *Orphic" does not affect our argument here. The three 
tablets with the formula *when you go down to Hades" are OF 474-476; the formula 
about the unique experience is in OF 487, which starts: “but when the soul leaves the 
light of the sun". The composers of the texts (not necessarily the scribes) clearly had a 
religious program in mind for the deceased, which does not preclude the possibility that 
some (or most) of the tablets were left in the tombs as amulets to grant a better afterlife 
by people who did not care about the inscribed texts — as H. BOWDEN (2010) suggests. 

13. J. E. ZETZEL (1989); U. MOLYVIATI-TOPTSIS (1994), the most extended study of 
the tablets to explain Vergil’s topography of Elysium as derived from Orphic- 
Pythagorean eschatology; J. N. BREMMER (2014). 

14. B. KAYACHEV (2012). 

15. S. SUNDELL TORJUSSEN (2008), arguing specifically against U. MOLYVIATI- 
TOPTSIS (1994), and also against others like J. E. ZETZEL (1989) or R. D. WILLIAMS 
(1964), who take for granted Orphic-Pythagorean influence. 
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specific passages hitherto not analyzed to my knowledge under the light of 
comparison with the tablets will exemplify how Vergil reflected and used 
fundamental elements of the earlier traditions of catabatic experience in 
Aeneas' journey. I will focus on three separate dimensions: space, time, and 
identity. 


C. Space 


The experience of katábasis is intrinsically linked to a particular spatio- 
temporal status that defines the uniqueness of the journey to Hades. Infernal 
topography has been exhaustively studied, indeed with a passion that no ge- 
ographer has ever felt for existing lands. It is not my intention to dwell 
again on the divisions or the physical features of the Underworld in Vergil 
and before him, since these details are very well known: Hades is dark, sad, 
muddy, dirty, etc., while Elysium is green and shady, and so on. More spe- 
cific is the fact that adjectives for infernal places denote the feeling of those 
who visit or inhabit them. For example, the characterization of the Under- 
world as domos uacuas et inania regna (VI, 269) transmits the frustrating 
sensation of useless effort (like the “tiresome walking in circles" alluded by 
Plutarch); the “merry places and happy abode” (VI, 638-639: locos lae- 
tos ... sedes beatas) contrasted with the sadness of Hades (VI, 534: tristis 
sine sole domos) make almost trivial the interchangeability of epithets for 
places and people. This is also perceivable in the adjectives for the fearful 
inhabitants of Hades (VI, 688: horrendum stridens; VI, 298-299: horren- 
dus ... terribili squalore) which convey the terror felt by the visitor '^. Vergil 
famously showed his skill in using these resources in the double enallage 
“ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram" (V1, 268). The Sibyl and Aeneas 
are imagined to be “dark” through the “lonely night". In fact, it is 
interesting to note that such solitude expressed by the enallage is not liter- 
ally true, since the Sybil and Aeneas are with each other. Loneliness is, 
however, typical of the catabatic hero, since descent to Hades is not a group 
journey and is conceded only to individual people, as the failed attempt of 
the comrades Theseus and Pirithous shows a contrario ". Vergil expresses 


16. The panorama of adjectives for spaces in the tablets is quite scarce, probably 
due to their functional and urgent tone: only in OF 474 and 493, the path and the prairy 
are said to be “sacred” (iepóc) and the guardians “sharp-minded” (ppaoi mevKaAipatot). 
Of course the tablets only focus on the ‘nice’ part of the Afterlife. 

17. In M., XXIV, 148, 177, Priam undertakes a katábasis like trip “alone” (oiov) yet 
accompanied by a herald (an inconsistency which must have caused the appearance of 
the variant oioc, referring to the herald). Cf. M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI (2011), p. 58- 
59. The group arrival of the suitors’ souls in Od., XXIV, 1-14 is exceptional as a transi- 
tion to an Underworld dialogue. In the first Nékyia, only Odysseus undertakes a dia- 
logue with the dead, while his men are silent. The gold tablets differentiate clearly the 
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the elitism of the journey through an adjective, sola, which provides an in- 
superable example of transmutation of sensations between people and 
place "À. 


Just as in Plutarch's text depicting the ritual catabatic experience, the 
opposition between two polar extremes is also found in the Vergilian de- 
scription of the Underworld. Line 637, when they enter Elysium after leav- 
ing the golden bough on Persephone's gates (his demum exactis, perfecto 
munere diuae / deuenere locos laetos ...), 1s the dividing axis of Aeneid 6, 
after which the experience of the travelers is exactly the contrary as it was 
before. Aeneas had been led by the Sybil through Hades, but now both will 
be guided, first by Musaeus and then by Anchises. This corresponds in- 
versely to the placing of the dead, who were allotted fixed places in the first 
part of Hades (VI, 426-547) while in Elysium they have no fixed place (VI, 
673: nulli certa domus). This is not equivalent to being lost: in fact, the dead 
in Hades errant (VI, 329; 451), while those in Elysium uagantur (VI, 886). 
This might be the same distinction reflected by Plutarch between a first 
stage of wandering and a second one of strolling around. The former reflects 
disorientation, the latter lack of preoccupation. In the first part of Book 6, 
the firm and goal-oriented walking of Aeneas and the Sybil contrasts with 
the wandering of the restless dead: they are recognized as different by 
Charon when he sees them “go through the silent wood and draw near the 
bank" (VI, 386: per tacitum nemus ire pedemque aduertere ripae). Instead, 
in the second part they peacefully follow the pace of the happy blessed. The 
spatial framing of the scenes in Hades corresponds to the experience of the 
visitors, in Vergil as in the traditions he reutilizes. 


Finally, attention should be called to the sensorial aspects which define 
the quality of the space and that, as Plutarch's and Pausanias' texts show, are 
essential part of the experience. The darkness and light, silence and rumor 
of the spaces they are crossing, help to mark what is seen and heard in them 
as fundamental revelations. Vergil deploys a parade of mythological, Trojan, 
and Roman figures which are commented on being seen, each of them as a 
statue with an inscription explaining it. This has been noted as a charac- 
teristic Augustan use of images, but it is fully inserted in the theme of 
Hades, since, as R. A. Smith has underlined, “the sight of persons and leg- 


descent of the deceased soul from what others do: “there the souls are drinking; do not 
even approach that spring!" (OF 474). The opposition of the single descendant to “the 
many" is clearly depicted, though the soul will join afterwards the groups of the blessed 
(cf. n. 40). 

18. The only parallel is found in Empedocles, fr. 49 DK: "solitary, blind-eyed 
night", probably belonging to the Purifications, where identification between the fallen 
daiuœov and the space in which he dwells in exile is taken to the extreme, through re- 
incarnation. Cf. R. GAGNÉ (2006) for the catabatic color of Empedocles’ poem. 
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endary places there spontaneously evoke a graphic description that would 
characterize any katabasis” ”. 


D. Time 


The temporal dimension plays an equally essential role in the experi- 
ence of the descent to Hades. As Elpenor or Palinurus exemplify, the dead 
instantly get to the land of the dead, while the living have to travel a long 
way. In the Vergilian Underworld, time goes by on a different level, since 
from the timeless perspective of the dead, the past and the future may easily 
conflate with the present: Dido or Deiphobus live through their past grudges 
(like Ajax in the Odyssey), while Anchises, gifted with prophetic vision like 
the Homeric Teiresias, cries over the future premature death of Marcellus. 
This dimension contrasts with the worldly temporal perspective of the visi- 
tor, in which memory keeps a linear conception of events. Perhaps this is a 
reason why the way to cross the boundary between life and death is through 
oblivion or dreams, as we shall see ?. But how is this contrast marked in the 
actual descent? The temporal aspect of the catabatic experience can be de- 
fined with three terms that indicate different, albeit overlapping, features: 
exceptionality, urgency, uniqueness. 


A visit to Hades is exceptional, i.e. it is only possible if the necessary 
conditions to go down and break the usual norms of space and time are met. 
Ritual initiation, in Eleusis like Heracles or through the Sybil like Aeneas, is 
the only way to reach such exceptional permission ?'. Those who tried ille- 
gally, be it Peirithoos in myth, or Demetrius’ bodyguard at Trophonius' ora- 
cle in Pausanias’ propagandistic tale, remained in Hades for ever. Such ex- 
ceptionality means that the conditions under which the trip can be success- 
fully undertaken are very limited, and one of them is the time-span. Being a 
climactic and unique moment, the parallel with tragedy, which according to 
Aristotle must depict all crucial events in one turn of the sun, is telling. 
“One day" is the most usual temporal extension for such unnatural adven- 
ture as crossing the boundary between the dead and the living. In Lucian's 
portrait of the inverse journey, Protesilaus, for instance, is given just one 
day to go back to the living ?. On the ritual level, Servius says twice that 


19. R. A. SMITH (2005), p. 90 (p. 82-90 for the primacy of vision in Book 6). 

20. A. M. SEIDER (2013), p. 175-76. Cf. infra on the exit from Hades through the 
Gates of Dreams. 

21. Only of Heracles there are archaic versions in which he enters Hades success- 
fully by force. In later accounts he is initiated (R. J. CLARK [1979], p. 79-94). 

22. Lucian, Dial. Mort., 28. I study other references to the motif of the crucial day 
in myth and ritual in M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI (2013). 
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rites in which Vergil takes inspiration were one day long ?. He supposes this 
because when Aeneas enters the Underworld, it is dawn, and when he 
speaks to Deiphobos it is midday. The poet says, “perhaps they would have 
spent the whole time assigned to them" (VI, 536: et fors omne datum 
traherent per talia tempus), if the Sybil had not got impatient and warned 
him that they must hurry. Most commentators are skeptical about Servius’ 
explanation that this ‘datum tempus’ refers to one day following the ritual 
norm. But given the lack of any other satisfactory explanation for the 
passage, one can be almost certain that Servius is on the right track, because 
Vergil is following not necessarily a specific rite, but the tradition that 
allows exceptional circumstances only on a special day. More specifically, 
there is a further relevant parallel with a ritual performance reflecting a 
journey to Hades that takes place in a single crucial day: two almost 
identical Orphic tablets from Pelinna begin, precisely, with this sentence: 
“you have died and you have been born on this day” (Gpatt tH15e) *. Again, 
of course Vergil is not echoing the ritual of the tablet, but the general motif, 
present in myth and in ritual, that the journey to Hades, being exceptional 
and unique, must be accomplished in a single, appointed day. 


A logical, almost necessary consequence of such exceptionality is the 
urgency of the whole enterprise. In Aeneid 6 there is a permanent hurry 
which stands in narrative tension to the poetic wish to satisfy the audience’s 
curiosity and offer a thorough and detailed account of the Underworld. In 
spite of her explanations, the Sibyl urges permanently Aeneas to hurry up 
(VI, 629: sed iam age; VI, 630: acceleremus), and every verb of movement 
suggests briskness (VI, 425 = VI, 636: occupat aditum; VI, 426: euaditque 
celer). This is one of the main differences between the typical epic scene of 
an atrival to a strange land (e.g. Scheria in the Odyssey or Carthage or 
Latium in the Aeneid) and the arrival to the Underworld. In the former, as it 
is logical, the usual behavior is to advance slowly measuring every move- 
ment. Instead, in Vergil’s Underworld the swift movement is compulsory. 
As stated above, their determined walking, furthermore, contrasts with the 
aimless and circular movements of the dead, who have no reason to be hur- 
ried. 


23. Serv., ad 535: Haec sacra, ut diximus supra, praeter unius diei spatium non 
tenebant: unde ueretur Sibylla, ne inanibus fabulis ‘datum’, id est statutum et legiti- 
mum, ‘tempus’ teratur. Cf. also Serv., ad 255, referring to the entrance at dawn. 

24. N. HORSFALL (2013), p. 383: “that (scil. Servius explanation) has a marked air 
of information offered not because it was correct and generally known, but from the 
need felt to explain a couple of words not well understood." However, in the previous 
page he seems to admit the possibility: “Was Aeneas allotted but a single day in the Un- 
derworld? If that were indeed so, then evidently the Sibyl’s haste is explained." 

25. OF 485-486; cf. several parallels in M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI (2013). 
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Is this Vergil’s innovation or did this belong to the tradition of kata- 
basis? In the Odyssey, Odysseus stops his vexvouavteia for fear that a 
Gorgon or Persephone herself might appear. But fear that e.g. Charon might 
wake up or some other monster appear is not mentioned here. Other details 
in the mythical tradition seem to indicate that swiftness is of the essence to 
accomplish a successful katábasis: Peirithoos and Theseus stopped walking 
to sit down and remained forever in Hades; in Aristophanes’ Frogs 
Dionysus asks Heracles the swiftest way to get down there (117-118): pace 
TÕV 08Gv / Sm tüyiot üpi&óugO" sic Awdov kéto *. However, the most 
clear parallel for the urgency of the catabatic experience, again, is offered 
by the gold tablets, many of which present a very urgent tone: the soul says 
“I am dying of thirst: give me water". The Hipponion tablet has a specific 
adverb “give me quickly" (Siya 8’ sip ados Kai &xóAXopar GX SÓT 
@Kka), a line that is found in another long tablet (from Petelia) with the 
variant oiya instead of Oka ”. It is symptomatic that another tablet (from 
Pelinna) has as ritual utterance “quickly (aiya) I fell into milk". Although 
aiya is probably a scribal mistake for an original aia (goat), the fact that 
the scribe has “quickly” in mind suggests that swiftness is typical of the 
funerary / initiatory rites alluded to by the tablet *. These parallels, 
therefore, allow postulating that Vergil is consciously reworking the element 
of urgency typical of katábasis to depict Aeneas’ experience. 


Finally, the journey to Hades is not only exceptional and urgent, but 
also unique, i.e. it is an individual trip that has never been done before and 
will never be repeated again. A Thurian tablet greets the defunct saying 
"hail, you having experienced the experience never experienced before" 
(xoipg na0dGv TO náO0nua tò 5’ oOx nzpóo0' {e} &nenóvOsio), a line that 
emphasizes through triple repetition the primordial character of a unique 
kind of zaciv ”. It is necessarily unique because one dies only once, and 
never crosses twice the Acheron. And if on the one hand a catabatic 
anticipation of death partly breaks that law, on the other hand, it replicates 
it: this exceptional crossing of the ultimate boundary will happen also only 
once. In fact, it would have no sense to come back again in a second 


26. Cf. also avrika restored by Lobel in P Oxy. 2622 fr. 3 a) 10 with a fragment of 
Pindar's poem on Heracles’ katábasis (H. LLOYD-JONES [1990], p. 175). The adverb 
suggests quick movement, even if in this case it probably refers to the sudden appear- 
ance of the souls of the dead before Heracles. The swiftness of the characters contrib- 
utes to the dreamlike (or nightmarish) atmosphere of the catabatic trip. 

27. OF 474.11 (Hipponion); OF 476.8 (Petelia). The petition of water without the 
adverb is found in shorter tablets, OF 477-484. 

28. OF 485 (Pelinna): cf. J. V. MÉNDEZ DOSUNA (2009) for the hypothesis of the 
original reading. 

29. OF 487. Cf. n. 45 on maeiv. 
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descent ??. In an initiatory trip there is no way back to the previous stage, 
and it is not possible to undertake it again: one makes such journey to learn 
ultimate truths, not temporary tricks that might expire and become invalid. 
The transformation is definitive and radical. In fact the same Thurian tablet 
says in the following line *you have become a god from the man you were" 
(0zóg éyévou ¿č àvO0pónov). The occasion is indeed unique, impossible to 
repeat or to undo. 

There are some passages in the description of Aeneas' descent that re- 
call this irrevocable uniqueness. In VI, 425 Aeneas leaves “the bank of the 
river over which there is no return" (ripam inremeabilis undae). And this ir- 
revocability is present in every place that is visited for the first and last 
time, and every person that is encountered by Aeneas. He knows it well, as 
it is patent when he tells Dido “it is fated that this is the last time I speak to 
you" (VI, 466: extremum fato quod te adloquor hoc est). This line has led to 
speculation, from Servius onwards, about whether when Aeneas dies defini- 
tively he could meet Dido, but the debate clearly misses the point. Precisely 
what Vergil is underlining is that such a journey with all this series of 
encounters will never be repeated *!. Also Aeneas’ Trojan comrades know 
that the occasion is unique: they try to keep pace with him because “seeing 
him just once is not enough" (VI, 487: nec uidisse semel satis est). The 
adverb semel emphasizes the uniqueness of the moment, which they try to 
enlarge as much as they can (iuuat usque morari) ?. Deiphobus impresses 
Aeneas and manages to entertain him for a while, but after the Sybil's 
rebuke, he acknowledges the inevitable: “I will leave, fill the ranks of the 
dead and go back to darkness: go, great glory of Troy, go and enjoy a better 
destiny" (VI, 545-546: discedam; explebo numerum reddarque tenebris; / i, 
decus, i, nostrum; melioribus utere fatis). 


With these conversations, Vergil makes it clear that Aeneas leaves 
behind forever his Trojan past in order to confront his Roman future: 
paraphrasing the tablets, we can say that he becomes a Roman from the 
Trojan he was. In the last part of this paper, we will explore how this change 
of identity is experienced by the Vergilian hero and by his audience. 


30. Again, Heracles is an exception, since he goes back to return Cerberus to his 
master. This seems a mythographical explanation of why, if he took Cerberus to 
Euristeus, the monstrous dog is still in Hades. 

31. N. HORSFALL (2013), p. 348: "Servius supposes (which itself suggests that 
some readers did wonder whether they might indeed have met yet again) that after his 
death Aeneas will occupy a different circulus of the Underworld, so they should not 
meet again." 

32. Cf. N. HORSFALL (2013), p. 358-59: the expression nec uidisse semel is “not a 
common way of putting things"; iuuat usque morari means “to keep on his company, 
extending the time element present in the verb". 
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E. Identity and memory 


As it is well known, in the mystic rites which echo a journey to Hades, 
the initiate claims to be irreversibly and radically transformed, a transforma- 
tion that is often identified to acquiring a new identity. Apuleius’ Metamor- 
phoses offers the most famous first-person account of how this change of 
identity took place, thus expanding in a literary narration the kind of ritual 
experience that we may guess lies behind many obscure mystic symbola *. 
In the gold tablets, this new identity is constantly emphasized as a 
rediscovered lineage of heavenly ancestry, which is proclaimed when arriv- 
ing to Hades: “my name is Asterius (starry)”; “I am the child of earth and 
starry heaven, but my race is heavenly"; *I claim to be too of your blessed 
lineage" **. The probable implication is that such identity has been revealed 
to the wbotat during initiation, and they must remember it in the key mo- 
ment of death, for which presumably initiation had prepared them. As in 
Trophonius' ritual, memory is the key of the real lasting value of the cata- 
batic experience. Not in vain the Hipponion tablet is called a gift (or a leaf, 
or a work, depending on the reading of its first line) of Mnemosyne *. The 
soul must drink from Mnemosyne's spring, and then, as two other tablets 
say, “recount the whole truth”, and “preserve everything very well" *. If the 
souls of the tablets had a slogan, it would indeed be: no salvation without 
preservation — preservation through memory of their true identity and their 
heavenly lineage. 


Now, looking again at the general pattern rather than to any specific 
source, we may say also of Aeneas that he changes identity along his jour- 
ney, or rather, he discovers his deepest and truest identity. Anchises in fact 
had told him to go to Hades in order to get knowledge of his lineage (V, 
737: tum genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia disces). And after discov- 
ering not his ancestry, but his descent, his identity will change. In the first 
part of the voyage he meets all his Trojan past, and in the second all his 
Roman future ?. In VI, 759 Anchises begins his description of the great 


33. W. BURKERT (1987), p. 97-99. Cf. especially Apul., Met., XI, 23, 6: “I ap- 
proached the frontier of death, I set foot on the threshold of Persephone.” 

34. OF 477.9: Aotépios dévopa. OF 475, 476, 484: Taco vióg sim Kai Ovpavod 
GOTEPOEVTOG adtüp uol yévos oópáviov. OF 488-490: Kai yap éyóv dUbV yévog 
óApiv eyopot eipev. In the Pelinna tablets (OF 485-486) this change of identity is 
considered a rebirth — a well-known pattern of initiation, which is also a “logical” claim 
of one who has gone to Hades and goes on living, cf. Apul., Met., XI, 21, 6 — but not 
the only possible claim (cf. n. 7). 

35. OF 474.1 (the word ¿piov of the tablet has been pausibly interpreted as épyov, 
igpóv, Épiov, and 6@pov). 

36. The formulae in OF 477 (ed uóAa n&oav àAn0siqv xavoAé&oi) and OF 487 
(neQuAayu£vov ed uáAa návca) are clearly related. 

37. Cf. e.g. R. D. WILLIAMS (1964, p. 63) [= 1990, p. 207]: “he takes his final leave 
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heroes of Roman history — the so-called Heldenschau — with this promise to 
Aeneas: te tua fata docebo. First the Albans that live between Aeneas and 
Romulus, and them the Romans themselves: hanc aspice gentem 
Romanosque tuos (VI, 788-789). 


The Heldenschau ends up with the most oft-quoted line of Latin poetry: 
tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento (VI, 851). There are many 
layers of interpretation of this passage, but I will restrict my analysis to its 
relations to the poetics of katábasis, which, to my knowledge, have not been 
sufficiently noted. This expression has a distinctively oracular tone **. The 
revelatory style obviously fits a disclosure of the future as that which 
follows, and Hades is an appropriate place to receive oracles. Indeed 
acquisition of a deeper knowledge is one of the most common features of 
katábasis, both in myth and ritual levels. But who receives this oracle? This 
generalizing vocative seems prima facie an appeal to all the Roman heroic 
figures that have passed before his eyes. The previous lines have addressed 
heroes like Cato and Fabius Maximus, also in the 2" person, so they are all 
subsumed in this Romane. However, we must not forget that the primary 
addressee of the entire revelation is Aeneas, father of all these people he has 
just seen, and as such he is also addressed as Romanus, for the first and only 
time in the poem ?. At the end of his journey he is integrated into a 
collective lineage, under a common identity. In effect, the souls that 
Anchises shows are going to be subsumed under his own name (VI, 758: 
animas nostrumque nomen ituras). This is not any more an individual name, 
but a generic one, Romanus — a similar acquisition of a generic identity to 
that observed in the tablets *. 


of the Trojan and Homeric world and moves towards the Roman future.” 

38. Cf. J. E. ZETZEL (1989, p. 278) on the Sibylline oracle preserved by Phlegon of 
Tralles, FrGrH 257 F 37 (p. 84.2 Stramaglia), and Zosimus, II, 6, 1, used to legitimate 
the Ludi Saeculares of 17 BCE, which begins with a parallel formula: pepvijcbat 
"Popaic. On p. 284 he rightly compares the memory required from the Roman to the 
spring of Memory in the tablets. 

39. J. E. ZETZEL (1989, p. 278) says emphatically that Aeneas is not addressee of 
this memento, since the only addressee it accepts is the contemporary Romans. I cannot 
agree with this reductionist perspective. The fact that he does not want to consider in 
his paper “the development of the character and psychology of Aeneas himself" 
(p. 264) does not mean that it does not play a role for Vergil. Besides, his argument that 
it would be anachronistic to call him ‘Roman’ is unpersuasive. J. E. ZETZEL’s own pa- 
per demonstrates admirably that the perspective of the Underworld allows contradic- 
tions with the rest of the poem (where the perspective is from the living), so the Ro- 
mane would merit the same justification. 

40. For the expressions of collective lineage, cf. n. 34. The destiny of the soul, who 
arrives individually, is to join a collective; see OF 493a: “send me to the 0(aco1 of initi- 
ates”; OF 474: “you will go along the sacred road that the other uoto and Béxyot 
travel”; OF 488-490: “send me to the seats of the blessed". 
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This identity acquired in Hades transcends the personal appearances of 
the upper world of the living, and implies the conscience of an immortal 
destiny. Unlike in the tablets, however, Aeneas' newly discovered identity 
will not grant him a happy afterlife — this is a different issue that Vergil 
treats as a general doctrine about all human souls in Anchises' lips. Neither 
is Aeneas' main interest in the immortal glory won by heroic deeds, al- 
though the Homeric conception is paid due homage in the poem *'. Instead 
of the Achillean way to immortality, Aeneas had been granted a special one 
since the first preserved stages of the epic tradition — the Ziad and the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. The reign of his descendants, “his children 
and his children's children" is meant as the kind of “mortal survival” 
granted to Aeneas by his being son of Aphrodite ?". Vergil famously 
reinterpreted this tradition as the Roman universal empire commanded by 
the Julian dynasty, and by setting its definitive unveiling in a catabatic 
scene, he gave it a scent of initiation into a new kind of immortality granted 
by the memory of a true identity. 


This identity is dependent on memory, whose preponderating role in 
Book 6 fits perfectly with a catabatic setting. Granted, the * memento ' of line 
851 is related to the complex issue of how much Aeneas will remember of 
his journey after going out of Hades through the Gate of Ivory, in Vergil's 
last coup at the very end of the book. In fact Aeneas seems to remember 
nothing in the rest of the Aeneid of this revelation, as if it had been a sort of 
dream ?. However, just before describing the Gates of Dreams, Vergil un- 
derlines that Anchises fires Aeneas’ spirit (VI, 889: incendit animum), re- 
lates to him the upcoming wars (VI, 890: bella memorat), and teaches him 
how he must accomplish everything (VI, 891: docet). There is a careful 
equilibrium between the emotional and the intellectual in Anchises’ instruc- 
tion of his son “. Again, the tradition of katábasis may help to understand 
Vergil's explicit balancing both aspects of Aeneas' experience. 


In effect, the tension between paðeïv and maQsiv is also characteristic 
of catabatic trips: in the poems of Parmenides and Empedocles, generally 
admitted to be depicted in catabatic colours, or in Plato's eschatological 


41. Cf. A. M. SEIDER (2013, p. 78), commenting on VI, 664: “those who won the 
memory of men by their merits" are in Elysium. As he shows on p. 41 and 50, the dif- 
ferent forms of immortality presented in the poem are not separate compartments, but 
skillfully linked by the poet under the common theme of memory. 

42. S. SCHEIN (2012), p. 310. The prophecy of Il., XX, 308 was reinterpreted by 
Vergil in Aen., III, 98. 

43. The interpretation of VI, 893-896 is a classic problem of Vergilian scholarship, 
well summarized by N. HORSFALL (2013), p. 612-618. 

44. This equilibrium is similar, but not identical, with that of seeing and learning 
well explained by R. A. SMITH (2005, p. 82-89) for Aeneid 6. 
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myths, doctrinal teaching seems the most important result, just as in the Or- 
phic Bologna papyrus that seems to draw from some source also known by 
Vergil. However, in the ritual katábasis of the tablets maeiv is clearly the 
most important element, as the aforementioned Thurian tablet purposefully 
underscores with the line that makes ma@eiv the key to salvation (yaipe 
na8óv Tò nráðnua TO ©’ OAM 1pd00’ £xenóvOsic). Aristotle's famous state- 
ment about the mysteries — “men being initiated have not a lesson to learn, 
but an experience to undergo and a condition into which they must be 
brought" (robóg telovuévous où padsiv ti deiv, GAAG nabeiv Kai 
GateOfvoi) — clearly shows that the tension between poOeiv and naðeŭv 
went far beyond the rhetorical word-play, and that practitioners like the 
composer of the Thurian line, or theoreticians like Aristotle were aware of 
it ^. Pausanias’ account of the practice of Trophonius’ priests of recording 
the experience makes it clear that they considered that from pure nza0ziv 
some recordable teachings could be drawn. Vergil does not really privilege 
either one or the other, but his careful effort for equilibrium between both 
poles in Aeneid 6 shows that he was also aware of this dichotomy in tales of 
katábasis. He has shown Aeneas experiencing emotions more intensely than 
in any other episode before (e.g. weeping after seeing Dido), but also 
receiving theoretical and practical teaching. After his exit through the gates, 
however, the question remains open regarding how much he will remember, 
or how much the impulse received in the Underworld will reinforce him. 


However, a possible solution to this problem may come from the 
awareness that there is a third addressee of the imperative memento apart 
from the Roman heroes up to Augustus, and Aeneas himself: the Romans 
who read Vergil's poem have accompanied Aeneas in his descent, 
experienced with him his moments of panic and amazement, and received 
with him knowledge from the lips of the Sybil and Anchises ^. All Romans 
are told by Anchises / Vergil “remember your true identity”, and they are 
granted an immortal destiny through this memory. This is the traditional 
effect of literary katábasis, in opposition to the individual results of the 
ritual one: Homer's audience learnt about Odysseus' destiny (and that of 
other heroes like Achilles or Heracles) and knew what to expect from the 
afterlife according to the authority of the poet. So did those who listened to 
the katabáseis of Orpheus or Heracles, as well as those who read Plato's 


45. The most relevant texts playing on the conceptual (not only rhetorical) opposi- 
tion between za0eiv and padeiv are analysed by H. DORRIE (1956). On Aristotle's 
passage (fr 15 Rose), cf. W. BURKERT (1987, p. 69), recalling the context of the 
fragment quoted by Synesius. The dichotomy proposed by H. WHITEHOUSE (2001), 
icons vs. arguments, is partly coincident. 

46. This is the only addressee considered by J. E. ZETZEL (1989), wrongly, cf. 
n. 39. Cf. A. M. SEIDER (2013), p. 55-56. 
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eschatological myths, or Plutarch's. As stated at the beginning of this paper, 
reading those depictions provoked a contemplation of Hades in which the 
feelings of awe, terror, and relief of the characters were shared by the 
public. Vergil’s main goal, unlike that of many previous authors, is not to 
assert a religious or philosophical vision of the afterlife, but a political 
agenda based on Roman universal destiny (this is not the place to discuss 
whether this agenda was supportive or critical). Aeneas is told an account of 
the afterlife and of human destiny, but his inner transformation is from 
Trojan to Roman. In his newly discovered Romanness lies his claim to 
immortality as founder of a perennial lineage with a universal destiny, and 
this becomes also the lineage and destiny that must be remembered by all 
Romans as their truest and deepest identity. Thus through Vergil's art, the 
catabatic experience of Aeneas, with its transformative effects, has been 
shared with all his Roman readers of all ages. 


Conclusion 


In the previous pages an attempt has been made to pinpoint which char- 
acteristic features of the catabatic traditions, present both in the literary ac- 
counts and in the ritual recreations of descents to Hades, were used and 
reinterpreted by Vergil to depict Aeneas' experience — an experience which 
would influence all later accounts of journeys to Hades. No quest has been 
made here to determine specific sources of Aeneas’ katábasis, beyond men- 
tioning several passages which scholarship has assumed to reflect previous 
poems. Instead, it has been assumed that the most typically characteristic 
features of katábasis would probably have been shared by many literary and 
ritual accounts of descents to Hades, as well as by other texts (and images) 
influenced by them. In fact, with the final exit through the Gates of Dreams, 
it seems as if Vergil had wanted to give a last shake to the cocktail of 
catabatic ingredients in casting a dreamlike tone to the whole episode, so 
that elements can combine freely. After the examination of the presence of 
these features in Aeneid 6, it seems clear that Vergil has captured the gist of 
whichever sources he used. Not in vain did Aeneas' katábasis remain as the 
most famous one in ancient literature, even 1f other heroes like Heracles or 
Orpheus had had many more singers before him. The tale of his descent is 
depicted with the features of an experience recognizable from the catabatic 
traditions in myth and ritual, which results in an effective transmission of 
this experience to the readers of the Aeneid. Vergil's masterful treatment of 
the spatial, temporal, and identitary dimensions that belong to the tradition 
of underworldly trips shapes the experience of Aeneas and of the readers of 
the poem who see, hear, and feel what he sees, hears and feels. Aeneas will 
forget the details of the revelation, but the readers will remember all. An 
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individual, unique, and unaccountable journey to an unreachable and 
inexplicable land has been made by Vergil a universal experience for many, 
to be undergone and understood in all times and places. Many Greek poets 
before him had aimed to do the same, possibly using similar techniques to 
bring home their own ideological and poetic agendas. However, the genius 
of the Roman poet changed the way posterity looked at descents to Hades, 
and katábasis was turned into a Vergilian genre. 


Miguel HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI 
Universidad Complutense de Madrid 
miguelhe@ucm.es 
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DEATH AND ASCENT 
OF HYAKINTHOS IN SPARTA: 
Ritual Mourning and Feasting 


Introduction 


According to myth, Hyakinthos was a youth who was accidentally 
killed by Apollo but later taken up to Olympus as a god '. The first time he 
is mentioned is in Hesiod, where we are told that Hyakinthos was the son of 
the local Spartan hero Amyclas and the lapith Diomede ?. Euripides says 
that the festival of Hyakinthia was celebrated because Hyakinthos was 
mistakenly killed by a discus thrown by Apollo during a competition ?. In 
Ovid, he is said to be the lover of Apollo *. The ascent of Hyakinthos to 
Olympus following his descent to Hades seems to be an old part of the 
story, as it is depicted on a relief in the temple of Apollo at Amyklai, lost but 
described by Pausanias and believed by scholars to date to Archaic times *. 


His festival, the Hyakinthia, is described by among others Herodotus, 
Thucydides and a historian named Polycrates *. All these sources attest to its 


1. First, I would like to express my deep gratitude to the organizers Pierre 
Bonnechère and Gabriela Cursaru for inviting me to this conference. I wish to warmly 
thank Maria Mili and Michael Pettersson for a careful reading of the manuscript, as 
well as Frands Herschend for enlightening discussions. My warm thanks also go to 
Rhona Hammond, who corrected my English. 

For a full account of the myth and festival of Hyakinthos, see e.g. M. PETTERSSON 
(1992), N. RICHER (2004), Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 122-125), and 
F. GRAF (2013), with further references. 

2. Hes., fr. 171; this story is retold in Apoll., IIL, 116 . 

3. Eur., Hel., 1465-1475. In Ovid, Hyakinthos is the homoerotic lover of Apollo 
(Ov., Met., X, 162-219). 

4. Ov., Met., X, 162-219. See F. GRAF (2013) on the myth and its variants. 
Apollodorus, however, makes him the lover of a singer called Thamyris instead ( Apoll., 
I, 16). 

5. Paus., III, 19, 1-5. For the date of the relief, see e.g. M. PETTERSSON (1992, 
p. 11, n. 15-16) and Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 124, last third of the 
sixth century BCE), with further references. 

6. The main sources are Hdt., IX, 7-11; Thuc., V, 23, 4-5; Xen., Ages., II, 17; Xen., 
Hell., IV, 5, 11; Arist., frg. 532 (Rose); Paus., III, 10, 1 and IV, 19, 4; Philostr., VA, VI, 
20 and VS, II, 12; Ov., Met., X, 217-219; Macrob., Sat., I, 18, 2. See M. PETTERSSON 
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importance for Spartan society, the Hyakinthia being the main festival of the 
year. In the time of Herodotus the festival lasted for ten entire days while 
the account of Polycrates describes a three-day festival ". The first step of 
the festival was the mourning of Hyakinthos accompanied by a procession 
to Amyklai, where his tomb was thought to lay in the temple of Apollo 
Amyklaios *. According to Pausanias, Hyakinthos received a sacrifice “as to 
a hero” (évayíGQovow), before the sacrifice to Apollo °. Presumably a simple 
meal was eaten there, without bread. In the middle of the festival sorrow 
turned to joy, as Hyakinthos was taken up to Olympus and the main divinity 
presiding over the festival was now Apollo ". The festival included musical 
performances, nightlong dances, numerous sacrifices, big banquets, races 
and competitions. Youths, both male and female, played a prominent role, 
and masters also gave banquets for their slaves. 


The main function of the festival has been argued by previous scholars 
to be cyclical with relation to vegetation and growth in nature '', initia- 
tory °, as well as that of rebirth of the New Year and reconstitution of 
Spartan society ". 


The festival probably served many functions ". In previous research, 
the lament of Hyakinthos has been discussed separately from the reversal- 
theme of the second part of the festival, but I wish to highlight how the two 
strong emotional ritual elements of katabasis and ávoóog worked well 


(1992) and N. RICHER (2004) for the most detailed account. Polycrates is cited by 
Didymus the Grammarian, who in his turn is cited in Ath., IV, 139c-f. Didymus lived in 
the first century BCE (L. COHN [1905], p. 445-472; Brills New Pauly Online s.v. 
Didymus 1 [F. Montanari]). According to Jacoby, Polycrates might have been a local 
Laconian historian (Jacoby's comment in FGrH 588 F 1); cf. H. J. METTE (1952), 
p. 1752; M. PETTERSSON (1992), p. 10, n. 10. 

7. Hdt., IX, 7-11; FGrH 588 F 1 (Ath., IV, 139c-f). See N. RICHER (2004, p. 398- 
399) on this. 

8. For accounts of the festival and its different stages puzzled together through the 
different testimonia, see best Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 122-123 and 
125) and also M. PETTERSSON (1992), p. 9-12; N. RICHER (2004), p. 400-403; F. GRAF 
(2013), with further references. It is impossible to accurately reconstruct the festival as 
the sources are fragmentary and were written in different centuries. 

9. Paus., III, 19, 3. See discussions in M. PETTERSSON (1992, p. 22-25), N. RICHER 
(2004, p. 397-398) and Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 122-123 and 340- 
341) on this type of sacrifice in the cult. 

10. Scholars debate whether the second part of the festival is dedicated to Apollo, 
or if both Apollo and Hyakinthos, now made into a god, are the recipients of festivity. 
See e.g. Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), p. 125. 

11. M. P. NILSSON (1957), p. 130, 138-140. 

12. C. CALAME (1977), p. 321; M. PETTERSSON (1992), passim. 

13. N. RICHER (2004), p. 405. 

14. Cf. Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), p. 122. 
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together in the Hyakinthia, giving it its special character. As for the function 
of this particular emotional reversal, I will argue that the inversion of 
emotions also made for an easier inversion of social hierarchies, as seen in 
the banquet given to the slaves. This also made continued coexistence more 
bearable for the slaves during the coming year. 


Mourning a dead youth 


Firstly, the death of the young Hyakinthos, no doubt part of the original 
Spartan myth ^, has as its emotional focus the lament of a young man who 
died too young and did not fulfil his aim in life. In the Greco-Roman world 
signs of mourning would include abandoning signs of social status: wearing 
clothes of a different colour than normal, abandoning the use of jewellery 
and insignia of power, as well as untidying the hair or growing a beard (or 
vice versa: to shave it off, if a beard was in fashion) 6. Grief, just as 
laughter, is a feeling that all people have in common, and the display of it 
might serve as a factor to unite all members of society '’. This is seen in 
Spartan royal funerals, where according to Herodotus representatives from 
all of Laconia, men and women, as well as helots, mourned in great 
emotional displays ^. That the slaves should be forced to display grief for 
the main representative of their enslavement is very symptomatic of the 
conditions of the helots. In the story of Hyakinthos, considering that he is 
the son of a local hero, mourning his death might have had similar unifying 


15. Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 125) contra M. PETTERSSON (1992, 
p. 29-41). 

16. Brill’s New Pauly Online, s.v. Mourning (R. Hurschmann). 

17. The grand and emotionally laden Archaic funerary processions in Athens were 
restricted by a series of laws, whereas in Sparta this large outward display of grief was 
restricted to royal deaths by Lykurgos, who in this way also restricted the display of 
power of noble families (Margaret ALEXIOU [1974], p. 14-23). As Margaret Alexiou 
points out, the reforms of Athens transferred the funerary ritual, along with the emo- 
tions attached to it, from the ancestor of a clan cult to the hero of a state cult. In both 
cases, members of society are united (but inside of two different social structures). A 
modern example of a lament for a hero-like figure (but not orchestrated by the state) is 
the mourning of princess Diana, where the widespread mourning among large numbers 
of Englishmen (and other nationalities for that matter) as well as emotional intensity of 
the expression might point to the need for such a ritual also today, where such rituals 
are not orchestrated by the state (see e.g. A. KEAR, Deborah Lynn STEINBERG [1999] 
[Mourning Diana ...], on the intense emotions, surprising to many, expressed in the 
collective behavior of mourning). 

18. Hdt., VI, 58. 
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traits °. Moreover, an additional reason for grief is that he dies young and 
before his time in the myth *°. 


There are other Greek festivals where the main theme is lament for a 
dead youth, but those are youths who never ascend from Hades. They are 
Adonis, Hylas, Skephros, Linos, and Atymnos. 


Adonis was a mythical youth of Phoenician origins, who became the 
lover of Aphrodite and was slain by Ares out of jealousy during a boar hunt. 
The festival of Adonis, celebrated in particular by Athenian women, seems 
to have been a mix of lamentation as well as ritual joy and ecstatic 
dances ?'. 


The youth Hylas was abducted by Herakles and taken along on the 
Argonaut expedition, but was kidnapped by the nymphs on Kios, where the 
focus of an annual festival was the acting out of the process of mourning 
and searching for Hylas ?. The festival concluded when sacrifices were 
made beside the spring into which he disappeared (and thus in a way 
became immortal). 


Skephros received ritual lament at a festival of Apollo Agyieus at 
Tegea ?. Skephros appears as the son of Tegeates of Tegea. When Apollo 
and Artemis were visiting Tegea, Skephros was killed by his brother 
Leimon, whereupon Artemis shot Leimon. After this, the city of Tegea was 
struck by a famine. Delphi was consulted, and a ritual lament for Skephros 
was instituted, and also, other rites to honour Skephros at the festival of 
Apollo Agyieus. 


Another Greek youth who also died prematurely and received lament 
was Linos. Perhaps originally a mythical person derived from the 
lamentation song atAtvoc, he soon developed into three different figures 
called Linos *. In Argos, Linos was the son of Apollo, exposed and brought 
up by a shepherd but killed by a dog. He was ritually lamented by the 
women and girls of Argos, as well as being the subject of a festival with 
sacrifice called Arnis, on which day as many dogs as possible were killed. A 


19. Hes., fr. 171; Apoll., HI, 116, cf. Apoll., I, 16. 

20. Apart from the tragic circumstances of untimely death, it was also believed in 
antiquity that the spirits of men and women who died before their time had to be ap- 
peased. Cf. Hom., Od., XI, 36-41; Aesch., Cho., 269-296; Hom., //., XXII, 358; Od., XI, 
71-73; PL, Leg., 865d-e. Cf. Pind., fr. 139, 8 on the untimely death of a youth being the 
cause for a lament. 

21. Margaret ALEXIOU (1974), p. 55-58, esp. n. 2 with further references. 

22. See Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), passim. 

23. Paus., VIII, 53, 1. See further Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), p. 126, 
with further references. 

24. See overview in Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), p. 126-128 and n. 63- 
84. 
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Cretan equivalent is Atymnos, who died a youth and was lamented in a 
festival in Gortyn ?. 


Further, there is the myth of Hippolytos, who dies and is lamented, but 
who also receives some kind of apotheosis: in one version he is brought 
back to life by Asklepios, and in another made into a star *. Hippolytos has 
a uvjua, a grave mound, in Athens, as well as a sanctuary where he 
received sacrifices ”. Hippolytos was also the object of a cult in Troizen and 
there he received lamentation from girls about to marry as well as part of 
their hair”. This is a clear initiatory theme of the ritual, just as in the 
Hyakinthia. In time he came to receive sacrifices as to a god. 


Laments for heroes in Greek tradition are thus usually held for young 
men who had died before their time, one of the most tragic events in Greek 
society. Most of the youths who were lamented have a connection with 
Apollo, a natural association one might think, Apollo being the initiator of 
youths into adulthood. The fact that festivals of lament often have youths 
who died prematurely as their focus, and that Apollo is often tied to those 
youths fits together well with the initiatory theme of the Hyakinthia. As a 
rule, when it is specified who did the lamenting, it is women and girls (the 
festivals of Adonis in Athens, Linos at Argos and Hippolytos at Troizen). In 
Sparta, however, it is clear that the mourning of Hyakinthos is done by all 
members of society, just as everybody was expected to be present at royal 
funerals. Evidently ritual mourning served a different social function in 
Sparta than it did in Athens. 


In the Greek world lament for the dead was traditionally the 
responsibility of women, and it was expected to be done with a great deal of 
emotional display as can be seen in both literature and visual art such as on 
vases ?. The restrictive Athenian legislation regarding funeral ritual and 
lamentation, and whatever political implications these restrictions entailed 
(it has been argued that this was intended to limit the power of the clans, 
and possibly also limit the power of women in general), clearly demonstrate 
that public lament with great emotional display filled a social purpose in 
Archaic society. In Sparta, the reforms of Lykurgos seem to have channeled 
this need into royal funerals (and in a way into the funeral of Hyakinthos). 


25. Sol., XI, 9. See R. F. WILLETTS (1962, p. 167) with further references. 

26. Apoll., III, 121, according to the archaic epic of Naupaktika, Hippolytos was 
metamorphosed into a star: Erat., Katast., 6; Paus., II, 32, 1. On Hippolytos in general, 
see Christiane SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005), p. 125-126 with further references. 

27. Paus., I, 22, 2; IG P 255.7; on his cult in Athens: W. S. BARRETT (1964), p. 4-5; 
Emily KEARNS (1989), p. 173; Vinciane PIRENNE-DELFORGE (1994), p. 40-46. 

28. Eur., Hipp., 1427-1427; Paus., IL, 32, 1. 

29. Margaret ALEXIOU (1974), p. 10 and 21-23. 
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Thus, the emotional ritual of collective grieving was not restricted as such, 
but the proper occasion for it was now decided by the state. 


Apotheosis and rejoicing 


Second, we have the theme of apotheosis. When Hyakinthos is por- 
trayed on the statue base in Amyklai, in the midst of his apotheosis, he is 
wearing a beard, no longer a youth but now a fullgrown man — the 
apotheosis is a fact and he ascends from Hades as a man rather than a boy — 
the theme of a youth descending into Hades is replaced by a victorious man 
ascending to Olympus *. That Apollo presides over this festival is logical, 
as he 1s the initiator of youths and one of the principal deities of Sparta. 


In Greek myth several Greek heroes were taken up to Olympus, or, as in 
the case of Amphiaraos and Trophonios, taken down into the Earth instead, 
but nonetheless having been imbued with divine power. Among the gods 
helping to carry Hyakinthos up to the Olympus on the relief at Amyklai 
described by Pausanias there are other humans who were also taken up to 
Olympus. Firstly, there is Hyakinthos' sister Polyboia (who dies a maid and 
is carried up together with him). Then there are also Herakles, Semele and 
Ino. 


Semele, the mother of Dionysos, who was more or less accidentally 
killed by Zeus, the father of Dionysos, was subsequently recovered from 
Hades by her son and made a goddess on the Olympus *'. Perhaps because 
her story is one of success there is no need to lament her death and instead 
festivals were probably held to celebrate her ávoóog *. 


Ino, the sister of Semele and nurse of Dionysos, died because of the 
jealousy of Hera, but was taken from Hades by Zeus and revered as the god- 
dess Leukothea ?. According to Pausanias, the Megarians claimed that Ino 
washed up on their shore and was buried there, and that they were the first 
to offer her annual 0voía. So, here, Ino being made divine was connected 
with the city's calendar, but Hyakinthos is even more closely tied to a city's 


30. As described by Paus., III, 19, 1-5, by most scholars deemed as a description of 
an Archaic relief (supra, n. 5). The beard has given rise to some speculations. 
M. PETTERSSON (1992, p. 28-35, 42, 124-125) argues that it might signify that there 
were two myths of Hyakinthos: one Spartan, ancestral and bearded figure, and one 
Athenian, young and homoerotic figure, adopted into the Spartan myth. Christiane 
SOURVINOU-INWOOD (2005, p. 125) on the other hand, suggests that the bearded and 
now fully grown man represented in his apotheosis fits the association of initiation bet- 
ter than any alterative. 

31. Hes., Th., 940-942; Pind., Ol., II, 24-30; Apoll., III, 38. 

32. Brill’s New Pauly Online, s.v. Semele (Th. Heinze). 

33. Eur., Med., 1289; Paus., I, 42, 7. See e.g. Brills New Pauly Online, s.v. Ino 
(S. Antoni). 
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historical legacy: his apotheosis is the focus of a ten-day festival, possibly 
coinciding with and celebrating the Spartan New Year *. 


The apotheosis of Herakles might be the most well-known and widely 
depicted apotheosis in Greek art ?. Numerous cults of Herakles attest to his 
apotheosis and divinity, and the importance of feasting is seen in most of his 
cults though this is not specifically tied to celebration of his apotheosis *. 


On the relief in the Amyklaion, Hyakinthos is placed among other 
heroes being killed by divine interference who were then made divine, but 
he is the only one of these who is ritually lamented. In this way, the Spartan 
festival is special and this no doubt accounts for its large popularity. Both in 
its ten-day and three-day forms the festival makes a quick turn from lament 
and grief to exuberant joy, a joy in which social bonds between master and 
slaves, are temporarily dissolved. Callimachus *’, commenting on the 
Eleusinian mysteries, connects the element of fasting with the ritual derision 
and laughter produced during the Demeter festival. Apparently the two 
emotional opposites made for a strong ritual combination also in other im- 
portant festivals of the Greek world. In the cult of Adonis, which otherwise 
focuses on lamenting the youth who never returns from Hades, ecstatic 
dances were an important element **. A similar phenomenon may be seen in 
Roman culture, where the solemnity of funerals was known to have been 
accompanied by dancers and mime *. 


Psychologically, perhaps grief needed to be balanced by a counterpart. 
In festivals where the grieved for person is mythically thought to have come 
back as a god, the release of joy is not difficult to imagine, making celebra- 
tion that much greater. 


What were the ritual functions of this outburst first of sorrow then of 
joy and celebration? The tears and subsequent laughter may have served, for 
one thing, to temporarily loosen the bonds of a hierarchical society in a way 
that apparently many Greek states felt they needed. Similarly, laughter in 
Medieval carnival festivals seems to have functioned through temporary 
social dissolution actually to strengthen the hierarchical bonds of society ^. 


34. N. RICHER (2004). 

35. LIMC, V, 1, s.v. Herakles, p. 1-262, esp. VII: “Herakles’ Death and Apotheosis” 
(J. Boardman), p. 126-132; LIMC V, 2, p. 115-123. 

36. There is no element of lamenting his death, though. Emma STAFFORD (2012), 
p. 175. 

37. Aitia, fr. 21, 8-10 (Pfeiffer). 

38. Margaret ALEXIOU (1974), p. 56, esp. n. 2 with further references. 

39. Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., VII, 72, 12. 

40. Catherine BELL (1997), p. 126. On carnival and disorganized merrymaking 
being as much a ritual as any: M. BAKHTIN (1984, passim); R. ABRAHAMS, R. BAUMAN 
(1978). The most common hypothesis on the function of carnival rituals is that they, for 
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Slaves' festivals 


During the second half of the festival there was singing, dancing, joy, a 
spectacle to watch, processions, and, as Polycrates writes, the city was in a 
state of agitation and delight ^. There would have been plenty of laughter 
too, and joking no doubt. Youths and women played an important part. The 
male and female youths had a prominent role in the music and the 
processions, and there would further be nighttime revels, with dancing and 
feasting, in which the women of Sparta also participated. And, as Euripides 
suggests, this might be a time to pick out a future bride ?. It was also the 
occasion to eat plenty of meat, as many oxen would have been sacrificed. 
The passage about the citizens giving a banquet for their slaves is 
interesting. The text clearly reads that the Spartans give banquets to the 
slaves: deinviovot oi noita müvtag toù yvopiuovs Kai tods 6o0AovG 
tovs idiovc ?. Were the slaves invited to the banquets of the Spartans as 
equals, sitting and eating together with them? The text does not enable us to 
discern whether the slaves got a separate meal and were waited upon by 
their masters, or if they dined together with their masters. Knowing the 
Spartan habit of forcing their slaves to get utterly drunk and be put on 
display during their banquets to exhibit their inferiority ^, this particular 
dissolving of social bonds seems unlikely to have been made in a spirit of 
togetherness (at least in our modern eyes), but nevertheless it fulfilled an 
important function. A good comparison is the Roman Saturnalia. During 
this festival, the world was turned upside down, the slaves acted as if they 
were free and the masters withdrew into their study chambers not to be 
disturbed Ÿ. It is most likely, in my view, that the slaves were given a 
banquet of their own at Sparta, but it is impossible to tell for sure, and 
practices might also have varied over time. The meal itself might have 
involved some element of ritual jest: the slaves being able to participate be- 


a short time, gave the oppressed classes a window of freedom, as well as an opportunity 
to imagine a different world order: M. BAKHTIN (1984); E. LE ROY LADURIE (1981); 
Nathalie ZEMON DAVIS (1975, p. 97-123 and 152-188); cf. Sara FORSDYKE (2012), 
p. 178. Some scholars argue that an outburst of social laughter such as at carnivals 
serves to change social systems, but others argue that such rituals, on the contrary, 
stabilize hierarchies (see e.g. Nathalie ZEMON DAVIS [1975, p.103] and cf. 
P. STALLYBRASS, A. WHITE [1986, p. 14] with the modifying view, that these types of 
rituals do not have any effects on a political system except for at times of political 
unrest where they may serve as catalysts of rebellion). See further the discussion in 
S. GOLDHILL (1990), p. 127-128. 

41. FGrH 588 F 1 (Ath., IV, 139c-f). 

42. Eur., Hel., 1465-1475. 

43. FGrH 588 F 1 (Ath., IV, 139c-f). 

44. Plut., Lyc., 28. 

45. E.g. H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 136-227. 
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cause the ritual prescribed it, just as many rituals involved laughter and so- 
cial norms turned upside down “. 


Another Greek ritual with parallel themes of the world turned upside 
down (with particular respect to slaves) is the Hermaia festival on Crete, 
where the household slaves feasted while their owners did all the serving ^. 
In the same way, at Troizen during the month of Geraitsios, on one day the 
masters played knucklebones together with the slaves, and also provided 
them with a meal *. Further, according to Athenaeus, during the Thessalian 
Peloria festival, a festival originally celebrating Peloros, later celebrating 
Zeus, the masters served the slaves a banquet during which the slaves could 
say whatever they wanted ?. Other elements of this festival, often called the 
New Year of Thessaly, were sumptuous food, jesting and the release of pris- 
oners. 


The Attic Kronia, or festival of Kronos, is described by Plutarch as, like 
the Dionysia, a joyous and “loose” festival of slaves ?. Here the slaves 
would enjoy temporary freedom *'. Another Greek festival of slaves was the 
Kissotomoi (Kicootóuo) of Ganymeda or Hebe in Phlios ?. Here, 
according to Pausanias, slaves and prisoners would be sheltered and re- 
leased by the goddess. In Strabo, the goddess of the festival is instead Dia 
(consort of Zeus), but the enactment of the festival is described in the same 
way *. 

More dramatically, in Cydonia (on Crete), certain festivals were, 
according to the historian Ephorus, slaves' festivals, during which free 
people did not enter the city, and the slaves even had the right to whip free 
citizens ?. 

The Roman Saturnalia are the prime example of a society built on 
slavery having a festival dedicated to "the world turned upside down". 


46. See, though, R. PARKER (2011, p. 112), who writes that the banquets given to 
the slaves were rather a sign of the general outburst of hospitality of this part of the 
festival. It is true that this was a time of general feasting, but it is something out of the 
ordinary for the Spartan to serve his servants. The presence of slaves' festivals in other 
Greek cities opens for the question whether this banquet for the slaves did not also 
serve a ritual function. 

47. Ath., XIV, 639b. 

48. Ath., XIV, 639b. 

49. Ath., XIV, 639d. Cf. M. P. NILSSON (1957), p. 37. 

50. Plut., Mor., 1098B. 

51. Brill s New Pauly Online, s.v. Kronos (G. Baudy); H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 115. 

52. Paus., II, 13, 4. See further M. P. NILSSON (1906), p. 39. 

53. Strab., VIII, p. 382 quoted in M. P. NILSSON (1906), p. 39. M. P. NILSSON com- 
ments that the ivy wreath marking the city on coins and being used in the festival 
shows the festive and joyous character of the festival. 

54. Ath., VI, 263e, quoting Ephorus (FGrH 70 F 29). 
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Saturnalia were called “a Greek festival” by Roman writers as the sacrifice 
to Saturn was performed capite aperto ?. Nonetheless Roman rulers fully 
acknowledged its importance. Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
week-long Saturnalia *% was its upheaval of the boundaries between masters 
and slaves, or as Macrobius writes: Saturnalibus tota seruis licentia 
permittitur *’. In a disputed passage Seneca writes that the slaves of the 
household would imitate public offices and courts in the family (to be held 
over their masters) *. Slaves would have banquets together with their 
masters, or before them ?. As discussed by H. S. Versnel, the core of 
Saturnalia was “the world turned upside down", as shown in the use of the 
Greek ritual (all things Greek being regarded as eccentric by the Romans), 
as well as the rule requiring the wearing of Greek garments as opposed to 
togas (the statue of Saturn as well being clad in a pallium), further the 
unlicensed drinking, the closing of courts, and, of course, the mastery of the 
slaves 9". Interestingly, the statue of Saturn in Rome was possibly “chained” 
with threads of wool, untied on the day of the Saturnalia *'. As Saturn had 
been fettered by Zeus, it does not seem illogical for an unfettering to be the 
condition for his return. A powerful myth of imprisonment in the 
Underworld and return for a day gave rise to the occasion of equally 
powerful reversals of the common social order. Saturn was indeed a god of 
paradoxes, as remarked by H. S. Versnel, a god with one of the oldest 
sanctuaries in Rome yet worshipped ritu Graeco, a god in fetters who is 
liberated on one day, to be then imprisoned again ©. 


Lesser festivals in Rome also worked as a reversal of social order: the 
Compitalia and the Matronalia were equally times of freedom for slaves, 


55. Cato apud Prisc., 8, p. 377 H (= Malcovati, p. 35, no. 77): Graeco ritu 
fiebantur Saturnalia; cf. Festus, 432, 1 (L). See H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 39, with fur- 
ther discussion. 

56. H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 146: the festival lasted a week already in the first cen- 
tury BCE (Macrob., Sat., I, 10, 3, quoting the Atellane poets Novius and Mummius). 
Cicero, though, writes of a three-day period: Cic., Att., XIII, 57. 

57. Macrob., Sat., I, 7, 26, cf. Plut., Lyc. et Numa, I, 1, 4 (75); H. S. VERSNEL 
(1993), p. 149, with further references. 

58. Sen., Ep. Luc., V, 6 (47), 14, and discussion in H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 150, 
n. 81. 

59. Together with their masters: Acc., fr. 3 (Morel); Just., Epit., XLII, 1, 2-3; Sen., 
Ep., XLVII, 14; Macrob., Sat., I, 11, 1; before their masters: Macrob., Sat., I, 24, 23. 
Served by their masters: Macrob., Sat., I, 12, 7. 

60. H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 156. 

61. Verrius Flaccus apud Macrob., Sat., I, 8, 5; Stat., Silv., I, 6, 4; Arnob., IV, 24; 
Min. Fel., XXIII, 5. For a discussion see H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 142-143. 

62. H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 142-143. 
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showing that just as in Greece many festivals recognized this need for the 
slaves to be free at times in order to endure for the rest of the year 9. 


Festivals with an element of “reversing roles” exist in most cultures, 
and in them during a short period of time social and hierarchical roles are 
turned upside down: slaves become masters, women men, children teachers, 
humans animals “. Especially in the Greek festivals of slaves the reversal is 
accompanied by a large intake of food and wine ©. Slaves were normally 
not allowed to drink wine or did so very moderately and of course they 
never ate sumptuously, but once a year their roles were inversed. The 
classical Bakhtinesque interpretation would be that this festival served as a 
safety valve in a society that would have perished in internal conflicts 
otherwise. Now, the Messenians in Sparta eventually gained their freedom, 
but the Spartan system nevertheless managed to survive for a further 500 
years. 


Even in ancient times people understood the use of such festivals as 
"safety vents" in an oppressive society (even though they would not 
necessarily phrase it that way) 5^. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing on the 
slaves being freed of their chains on the Compitalia, makes this very point: 


In order that the slaves, being softened by this instance of humanity, which 
has something great and solemn about it, may make themselves more agree- 


able to their masters, and be less sensible of the severity of their condition *". 


The function of these festivals as safety vents can be recognized also in 
modern slaves’ festivals 9*. 


Conclusion 


There was not one single purpose and function of the Hyakinthia: 
indeed the great popularity and persistence over time of the festival implies 
that it fulfilled many important functions for the people and state of Sparta. 
If we focus on the social functions of the festival, and look at comparable 
festivals in the Greek world, we can see that the strong emotional 
combination of death and apotheosis, as well as the participation of all 


63. Dion. Hal., IV, 14, 4; Macrob., Sat., I, 12, 7; see H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 158, 
with further references. 

64. See e.g. C. AUFFARTH (1991), chapter 1: Das Fest der verkehrten Welt. See also 
H. S. VERSNEL (1993, p. 115-121) for a good synopsis of modern theories on festivals 
of reversal. 

65. H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 115. 

66. Colum., R. R., I, 8, 15-19; Solin., I, 35; Macrob., Sat., I, 12, 7; Dion. Hal., I, 14, 
4 (cf. Cic., De leg., II, 19, 29); See H. S. VERSNEL (1993, p. 159), with further refer- 
ences and discussion. 

67. Dion. Hal., I, 14, 4, translation H. S. VERSNEL (1993), p. 159. 

68. F. DOUGLAS (1855), p. 253-260. 
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members of the society both in the lament and in the rejoicing, is particular 
to Sparta and the Hyakinthia. There are Greek festivals lamenting dead 
youths and celebrating important heroes who had risen to godhood, but the 
combined ritual enactment of grief at the untimely death which is turned 
into joy upon the youth's return is a striking feature of the Hyakinthia, and 
no doubt contributed on an emotional plane for the popularity of the 
festival. The element of entertainment and laughter, dancing and even 
nighttime revelry is striking, and takes its form also in the masters offering 
the slaves banquets. This ritual element is known from other Greek 
festivals, and above all the Roman Saturnalia. An inversion in the myth 
(descent to and ascent from the Underworld) parallels an emotional 
inversion from grief to joy as well as the structural inversion of social 
hierarchies in the enactment of the festival. Socially, this might have served 
the purpose of preserving Spartan society, being a recognition and safety 
vent of sorts for those not recognized as part of the group at other times of 
the year. 
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ANABASE ET CATABASE 
DANS LES REPRÉSENTATIONS INDO-IRANIENNES 
ARCHAIQUES 


Introduction 


1. Les représentations religieuses relatives à la description de l’au-delà 
dans le monde indo-iranien archaique illustrent de maniére exemplaire les 
difficultés méthodologiques auxquelles se heurte le comparatiste. En effet, 
de part et d’autre de l’isoglosse indo-iranienne, nous relevons des infor- 
mations dont le caractére hérité est indubitable. Pourtant, les traitements di- 
vergents que ces éléments ont reçus dans l’univers védique, d’une part, dans 
le mazdéen, de l’autre, rendent malaisée la restauration d'un scheme my- 
thique commun. Aussi la description de l'au-delà et de ses modalités 
d'accés dans la vieille culture des Aryas lance-t-elle différents défis à 
l'historien des religions. 


Le point de départ de l'enquéte va de soi. Il s’agit d'une figure mytho- 
logique portant le nom de Yama en Inde, à laquelle correspond, en fonction 
d'une mutation vocalique mineure, le personnage qui, dans l'Avesta, se 
nomme Yima. L’élucidation de ce nom propre ne présente pas la moindre 
difficulté : le personnage en question s'appelle « Jumeau » '. Son identifi- 
cation est d'autant plus aisée que sa filiation est parfaitement symétrique de 
part et d'autre de notre isoglosse : il a pour père un nommé Vivasvant 
« Brillant », pour le dire en sanskrit, un nom dont l'équivalent avestique 
parfait est Viuuag'hvant?. Que Yima soit vruuaghusa-, «fils de 
Viuuarn'hvant », est une donnée constante de l’Avesta. Elle est attestée dès 
la strate la plus archaïque du corpus, dans les Gaas, plus précisément en 
Yasna 32,8, un passage dont la compléte élucidation est malheureusement 
problématique : 

aesqm aenaghqm, viuuaghuso sräuut yimascit 
yd masiiang cixsnuso, ahmakdng gaus baga x'aramno 
aesqmcit à ahmi, OBahmi mazda viciOoi aipt 


1. M. MAYRHOFER (1992-1996), p. 400. 
2. M. MAYRHOFER (1992-1996), p. 560. 
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(Pour certains) de ces torts est renommé Yima ViuuanhuSa, qui, voulant 
choyer nos (mauvais) hommes, [...]. Et pourtant, 6 Mazda, est-ce que je 
participe à ta capacité de discerner ces (torts) ? * 

Ainsi nous forgeons-nous d'emblée, et en toute légitimité, la conviction 
que Yama, fils de Vivasvant ^, faisait partie du personnel mythique présent 
dans le corps des croyances que les Aryas préhistoriques véhiculaient déjà 
avant même que leur séparation soit enregistrée par l'émergence de l’iso- 
glosse qui trace une frontiére linguistique entre indo-aryen et iranien. Sur ce 
socle onomastique d'une solidité granitique vont pourtant se dresser des ré- 
cits à ce point dissemblables qu'il s'avére impossible de faire autrement que 
commencer par une présentation distincte des témoignages védique et 
avestique. 


Yama et le témoignage védique 


Dans le monde indien archaique, celui qui correspond pour nous aux 
plus anciennes strates textuelles védiques, le discours relatif à l'au-delà 
n'est développé que sur une base statistique étonnamment faible. Sur les 
1028 hymnes que rassemble l'abondante collection du Rigvéda, trés peu ont 
Yama pour divinité dédicataire. Le plus explicite d'entre eux est l'hymne 14 
du dixième cycle (mandala en sanskrit), qui se trouve au cœur du bref grou- 
pement d'hymnes relatifs au thème de la mort et de l’au-delà *. La discrétion 
de Yama dans le Rigvéda a été expliquée de différentes facons, notamment 
par le fait que l'émergence de croyances articulées autour du théme de la ré- 
incarnation aurait rendue obsoléte la description d'un lieu infernal, et consé- 
quemment la figure du roi de cet au-delà. Tel est en effet le titre principal de 
Yama : jamais le Rigvéda ne dit de lui qu'il est un dieu, mais constamment 
il lui attribue la qualité de roi. La première strophe de l'hymne à Yama en 
témoigne parfaitement. RS X 14,1 : 


3. J. KELLENS, É. PIRART (1988), p. 120. Plus récemment, H. HUMBACH a proposé 
la traduction suivante : Even Yima, the son of Vivahvan, is notorious for (one) of such 
outrages, — (even he) who tried to satisfy (us) humans (and) our (animals with the in- 
junction): "Meat (is just) a part of a (complete) meal" — for (that one) of those (out- 
rages) being (subject) to that (well-known) decision of yours, O Wise One 
(H. HUMBACH, K. FRISS [2010], p. 92). La difficulté de la strophe est donc concentrée 
au deuxième hémistiche du deuxième vers : gaus n'est pas analysable, et la racine sur 
laquelle est construite la forme x'aramno n'est pas identifiée (pour un état des lieux ac- 
tuel, J. CHEUNG [2007], p. 149). Rien de tout cela ne nous empéche de vérifier la gé- 
néalogie héritée relative à Yima. 

4. Ces deux noms védiques représentant presque parfaitement les formes indo- 
iraniennes communes, qu'il est convenu de représenter par les postulats étymologiques 
*uiuásuant- et *iamá-, l'accent n'étant évidemment noté qu'en sanskrit védique. 

5. Ce groupe comporte les hymnes 10 à 19 inclus du mandala X, une dizaine donc 
sur plus de mille (H. OLDENBERG [1888], p. 232 ; K. F. GELDNER [1951], p. 132 et s.). 
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pareyivámsam praväto mahir ánu 

bahubhyah pantham anupaspasanám | 

vaivasvatam samgámanam jananam 

yamám rajanam havisä duvasya || 

Lui qui s’en est allé vers les grandes distances, 

Et qui, pour beaucoup, a repéré le chemin, 

Le fils de Vivasvat, le rassembleur d’hommes, 

Yama le Roi, honore-le par l’oblation ! ° 

Conformément aux canons de l’art poétique védique, cette strophe inau- 

gurale rassemble d’emblée, à l’orée du poème, quelques clés qui énoncent 
de façon ramassée les thèmes constitutifs de la mythologie du destinataire 
de l’hymne. On nous dit que Yama « est allé vers les grandes distances », 
qu'il « a repéré le chemin », qu'il a « rassemblé les hommes ». Le poète en 
profite pour rappeler aussi le fait que Yama est le fils de Vivasvant ?. 


3. Qui est ce dernier ? C'est une question délicate et de haut intérét, 
parce que, comme je viens de le souligner, nous savons que c'est un 
personnage hérité de la strate culturelle indo-iranienne commune, mais que 
ses origines ne sont pas explicitement énoncées dans |’ Avesta. Pour portrai- 
turer Vivasvant, nous ne pouvons que nous tourner vers le témoignage vé- 
dique, ce qui explique pourquoi il est plus commode de présenter le matériel 
indien avant de venir à l’iranien. Différents récits védiques envisagent la 
naissance de Vivasvant, mais ils ne figurent pas dans les hymnes du 
Rigvéda. Il faut parcourir la strate textuelle plus tardive des brahmanas, les 
« commentaires en prose », pour avoir accès à des informations tant soit peu 
systématiques. Elles se laissent glaner à travers plusieurs passages di- 
vergeant sur plus d'un point. Les principaux éléments peuvent étre résumés 
et simplifiés de la manière suivante * : 


a. Avant méme le début, une divinité féminine nommée Aditi « Absence 
de lien, de contrainte », désire engendrer. Cette divinité est de genre féminin 
à deux titres. D'une part, il est régulier que ce type de nom, en l'occurrence 
un abstrait à suffixe -ti-, soit de genre féminin. D'autre part, il est cohérent 
d'attribuer le féminin à une figure divine qui s'appréte à engendrer. 


6. Traduction de L. RENOU (1985), p. 60. 

7. Dans le nom vivásvant-, c'est le suffixe qui est alternant, -vant- représentant son 
degré fort, -vat- son degré faible. On voit que L. Renou traduit ce nom en recourant au 
degré faible du suffixe, ce qu'il n'est pas le seul à faire, tandis que j'utilise le degré fort, 
conformément à l'usage le plus répandu. 

8. Il s'agit là d'un point que j'ai déjà analysé à plusieurs reprises, sous différents 
angles. Pour ce qui concerne le matériel textuel le plus important, le lecteur voudra bien 
se reporter à l'une de mes précédentes publications (Ph. SWENNEN [2008], en parti- 
culier p. 126 et s.). 
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b. Pour atteindre son objectif, Aditi prépare un gruau qu’elle offre à des 
divinités dont les textes ne nous disent rien : il devait être pour le moins 
malaisé de définir les dieux antérieurs à la naissance du monde. Le repas 
achevé, elle ingére les restes. Elle tombe enceinte et donne naissance à des 
jumeaux. Pour accroitre sa progéniture, elle procéde ainsi à plusieurs re- 
prises °. 

c. Elle décide alors de faire mieux. Convaincue que le fait de se servir la 
premiére lui permettrait d'accroitre l'efficacité du procédé, elle préléve sa 
propre part du nouveau gruau avant quiconque. Du point de vue des doc- 
trines sociale et sacrificielle du monde brahmanique, ce comportement est 
transgressif, mais le nom-méme d'Aditi énonce la soustraction à toute 
norme de celle qui pose cet acte décisif. C'est qu'en effet l'initiative s’avère 
merveilleusement efficace. Non seulement Aditi retombe enceinte, mais en 
outre tout montre que les nouveaux jumeaux seront largement supérieurs à 
leurs aînés. 


d. Ces derniers prennent peur. Craignant pour leur droit d'ainesse, ils 
provoquent l'avortement de cette gestation. La manœuvre n'atteint pas son 
objectif, car l'un des deux jumeaux se dresse aussitót, tout formé, et entre- 
prend dans l'instant l’œuvre démiurgique qui le placera au sommet du 
panthéon védique : il s'agit d’Indra. 

e. Le sort du second avorton est bien moins enviable. Il git au sol, 
informe, privé de vie : c'est le mártandá-, l’ « œuf mort » '°. Aditi demande 
à ses fils de lui trouver un destin. Il est reformaté par soustraction des chairs 
inutiles, ce qui lui donne, disent certains, l'aspect humain. Il fait à son tour 
une offrande aux fils d'Aditi correctement formés. Il conquiert ainsi 
l'immortalité et devient Vivasvant. 


4. Revenons à Yama. La paternité de Vivasvant s'établit à l'issue d'un 
parcours complexe. Il épouse la fille de Tvastr, littéralement le 
« Fagonneur » : antérieur à la mise en ordre du cosmos, ce dernier ne figure 
pas parmi les premiers Adityas, mais bien parmi ces dieux qui, dans une di- 
mension inconnue, préexistaient à l'intervention d'Indra. Comme Aditi, 
Tvastr avait engendré des jumeaux : d'une part un fils, Vi$varüpa « l'Omni- 
forme », d'autre part une fille, Saranyü « Celle qui se meut rapidement ». 


C'est elle que Vivasvant épouse. Elle lui donne à nouveau des jumeaux, et 


9. Elle procéde de la sorte au moins deux fois, la plupart des textes s'entendant sur 
trois. Elle a donc déjà six enfants lorsqu'elle décide de changer de stratégie : cette 
version des textes en prose fait autorité parce qu'elle est compatible avec la strophe X 
72,8 du Rigvéda, qui commence par le vers astáu puträso áditer «Il y a huit fils 
d' Aditi ». 

10. Trés exactement « celui qui résulte de l’œuf mort, celui qui est né à l’état 
d'embryon » (K. HOFFMANN [1957], p. 85 et s.). 
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nous retrouvons enfin Yama et sa sœur Yami, dont le nom signifie évi- 
demment « Jumelle ». Saranyü se lasse de son époux, en particulier des brû- 
lures que lui occasionne leur vie conjugale. Elle fabrique alors un double 
d’elle-même, une sorte d’ersatz, que les textes nomment tantôt Chaya 
« l'ombre », tantôt Savarna « Celle qui est de même couleur ». C'est avec 
cette dernière que Vivasvant engendre Manu, le premier homme, mais il 
s’aperçoit ensuite de la supercherie. Saranyü, pour s’enfuir vite et loin, a 
pris l’apparence d’une jument. Aussi Vivasvant se transforme-t-il en étalon 
pour la rejoindre. C’est sous cette forme équine qu’ils donneront cette fois 
naissance aux dieux A$vins « ceux qui ont des chevaux », également des ju- 
meaux ". Ainsi avons-nous assisté à la naissance des Adityas, littéralement 
les «fils d'Aditi », qui culmine avec l'apparition d'Indra et du futur 
Vivasvant. Un premier enseignement important se dégage de ce récit, ensei- 
gnement qui, le moment de la confrontation comparatiste venu, plaidera en 
faveur de sa haute ancienneté : les humains ne sont pas présentés à pro- 
prement parler comme les créations des dieux, mais comme leurs parents 
manqués, que la bassesse des premiers Adityas a spoliés d'une part de leur 
héritage. Martanda est devenu Vivasvant à l'issue d'une offrande qui, 
comme celles de sa mére, préfigure la dynamique sacrificielle, puis il a 
ensuite engendré : tel est le destin humain, sacrifier et engendrer. C'est la 
voie à suivre, celle qui permet de devenir immortel, de se rapprocher au 
plus prés de cette vie divine qui aurait dá aller de soi. Nous entrevoyons 
enfin les termes complexes de la problématique liée à la figure de Yama. Il 
faut à la fois rendre compte de la mortalité de ce personnage 1ssu du plus 
haut lignage divin et, plus difficile encore, définir la nature de son lien avec 
Manu, le premier homme, son demi-frére. 


5. La strophe inaugurale de RS X 14 déclare que Yama « est allé vers 
les grandes distances », qu'il «a repéré le chemin ». Sans doute est-ce le 
point le plus fondamental de sa mythologie. Avant l'intervention de Yama, il 
semble qu'aucun espace ne permet d'accueillir les défunts. Certes, la 
question ne se posait pas, puisque la mort n'avait encore exercé son empire 
définitif sur personne, mais le fait mérite d'étre souligné, car il n'existe pas 
de véritable logique sur des thémes de cette nature : lorsque les fils de 
Cronos se partagent l'univers qu'ils ont conquis, ils envoient régner sur les 
enfers, un espace dont la raison d’être n'est pas encore claire, un dieu véri- 
table dont le statut n'est minoré en rien par la fonction qu'il est amené à 
exercer. Il n'en fut pas de méme pour Yama. La quatrième strophe de 
l'hymne X 13 nous dit qu'il fit le choix de la mort. 


11. Bien entendu, ce mythe, comme tant d'autres, présente des variantes. Pour une 
étude détaillée de ce complexe scénario, voir surtout Wendy DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 
(1980), p. 174 et s. 
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devébhyah kám avrnita mrtyum 
prajáyai kám amftam nävrnïta | 
brhaspátim yajnam akynvata rsim 
priyám yamás tanvàm prárirecit || 


Au profit des dieux, il a choisi la mort. Au profit de l'engendrement, il n'a 
pas choisi l'immortalité. On fit du sage Brhaspati le sacrifice. Yama avait 
abandonné son corps bien-aimé "? . 


Ce passage énonce la nature de la décision prise par Yama. D'une part, 
il a fait le choix de la mort, et ce au bénéfice des dieux. Peut-étre faut-il 
comprendre que ces derniers sont désormais soustraits au risque de 
l'épreuve ultime. Surtout, en ouvrant un espace d'accueil pour les défunts, 
Yama contribue de facon décisive à la perpétuation de la dynamique sacrifi- 
cielle. Il existe désormais un espace accessible à ceux dont l'esprit et le 
corps ne sont plus associés. Il s'agit là d'une avancée cruciale, car cet 
espace n'était pas défini. Pourtant, la mécanique était en place depuis la 


12. Sur l'analyse de cette strophe d'un intérét capital, voir A. PANAINO (2013), sur- 
tout p. 53-77. Il me faut préciser ici que mon intervention orale à Québec est antérieure 
à ma prise de connaissance de cette importante étude comparatiste. L'influence de la 
lecture de A. PANAINO (2013) explique en grande partie les différences qui existent 
entre la conférence et sa version écrite, les autres modifications résultant évidemment 
de l'inspiration que j'ai puisée à l'écoute des autres participants à ce colloque. Pour ce 
qui concerne la strophe X, 13, 4, que je traduis avec prudence, de la maniére la plus mi- 
nimaliste qui soit possible, je commencerai par dire que je n'ai guére de doute sur le 
fait que le mot initial des deux premiers vers est décliné au datif : c'est le cas régulier 
devant la particule kam. Dans le deuxième distique, toute la difficulté tourne autour de 
prarirecit. La version padapatha lit prá| arirecit, mais il suffirait que ce soit en fait 
pra-árirecit pour que la nature subordonnée du verbe résulte incontestablement de l’ac- 
centuation, la principale étant évidemment articulée autour d 'akrnvata. Ce n'est certes 
pas une nécessité absolue du point de vue de la syntaxe, mais cela rendrait la 
construction de la strophe un peu moins paradoxale qu'elle n'est quand on postule la 
succession de quatre propositions indépendantes, une configuration dans laquelle le 
passage au pluriel en c avant le retour au singulier en d heurte. Si le deuxiéme distique 
comporte une principale puis une subordonnée, l'ordre d'apparition des propositions est 
un peu perturbant, mais analysable. Les deux premiers vers ont pour sujet implicite ce- 
lui de la subordonnée du deuxiéme distique, donc Yama, la strophe culminant avec 
akrnvata, dont le sujet est impersonnel. La traduction appropriée devient mécani- 
quement la suivante : « Au profit des dieux, il a choisi la mort. Au profit de l'engendre- 
ment, il n'a pas choisi l'immortalité. On fit du sage Brhaspati le sacrifice, aprés que 
Yama eut abandonné son corps bien-aimé ». Du point de vue sémantique, « choisir » 
est la traduction de convention pour VAR (pr. vrnité, réalisation sanskrite de *uelh,, voir 
M. MAYRHOFER (1992-1996), p. 511. Il est inutile de rappeler que la réalisation latine 
de cette racine donne uolo. On peut hésiter sur le point de savoir si Yama a « choisi » 
ou « voulu » la mort, mais le texte ne dit pas qu'il l'ait « préférée », d'autant que, 
encore une fois, il est hautement improbable que avrnita soit construit avec ablatif 
(malgré Ch. MALAMOUD [2002, p. 21], repartant sans profit de K. F. GELDNER [1951, 
p. 141-142, avec les notes). 
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naissance des derniers jumeaux d'Aditi. RS X 13, 4 me parait en effet indis- 
sociable de X 72, 8-9 : 


astau putráso áditer 

yé jatas tanvas pari | 

devan üpa prait saptabhih 
para martandam asyat ||8|| 
saptabhih putrair áditir 

úpa prait pürvyám yugam | 
prajáyai mrtyäve tvat 

punar märtändäm abharat ||9| 


Il y a huit fils d'Aditi qui sont nés de son corps. Avec sept d'entre eux, elle 
avança jusqu'aux dieux. Le fruit de l’œuf mort fut laissé de côté. Avec ses 
sept fils, Aditi avança jusqu'au plus antique attelage ©. Elle rapporta le fruit 
de l’œuf mort pour (le faire) engendrer et mourir. 


Ces deux derniers extraits peuvent paraître contradictoires, mais il n'est 
pas si sûr qu'ils le soient. RS X 72,9 dit que l’œuf mort a été ramené pour 
engendrer et pour mourir, mais cela ne signifie pas exactement qu'il doit 
faire les deux lui-méme. Devenant Vivasvant, puis sacrifiant et engendrant, 
l'eeuf mort refaconné conquiert son accès à la société divine : c’est la doc- 
trine brahmanique constante. Le chemin du ciel est désormais ouvert. La 
spécificité du róle de Yama, fils de Vivasvant, consiste à compléter le pro- 
cessus en allant jusqu'à mourir. Il consent ce faisant le lourd sacrifice de re- 
noncer à sa condition humaine, ainsi qu'il a déjà été suggéré plus haut. 
C'est ce que veut dire, par exemple, la septiéme strophe de l'hymne RS X 
14: 


13. Le caractére délibérément littéral de la traduction de cette phrase, spéci- 
fiquement de yugám par « attelage », ne retranscrit rien d'autre que le souci de souli- 
gner, méme excessivement, l'accointance existant entre X, 13 et X, 72 pris dans leur 
globalité. Cette accointance est matérialisée par le contexte cosmogonique, par la 
présence d'Aditi, par la mention de l'apparition de l'engendrement et de la naissance, 
mais aussi par la présence de Brhaspati en X 13,4 et de Brahmanaspati en X,72, 2 (ce 
dont est conscient SCHMIDT [1968, p. 123-124], à la suite de H. OLDENBERG [1912- 
1913, p. 138], simplement mentionnés par A. PANAINO [2013, respectivement p. 63, 
n. 37 et p. 139, n. 302). Si X, 72 parait abstrait de tout ancrage liturgique, ce qui 
n'empéche des citations ponctuelles, notamment dans les commentaires en prose (par 
exemple Ph. SWENNEN [2008], 120-125), l'affectation des premiéres strophes de X, 13 
est parfaitement connue : leur récitation intervient dans le contexte de l'arrivée des 
deux chariots à soma sur le sadas- (W. CALAND, V. HENRY [1906, § 80-91], voir aussi 
la présentation de cet hymne par K. F. GELDNER [1951], p. 140), d’où ma traduction, 
qui ne se veut rien d'autre qu'indicative. Elle ne veut pas remettre en cause la légitimité 
de l'usage qui consiste à préférer une traduction de yugám par « cycle temporel, áge ». 
Elle exprime plutót une question, portant sur le point de savoir pourquoi les chars sont 
amenés sur l'aire sacrificielle par des membres du collége sacerdotal plutót que par des 
bétes de somme. 
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préhi préhi pathibhih pürvyébhir 

yatra nah pürve pitárah pareyuh | 

ubha rajana svadhaya madanta 

yamam pasyasi varunam ca devam || 

Avance, avance par ces chemins antiques par lesquels s’en sont allés nos 
premiers pères ! Les deux rois, Yama et le dieu Varuna, qui se complaisent 
au rite funèbre, tu les verras. 

Le deuxième distique est parfaitement clair : il est articulé sur l’oppo- 
sition de nombre polarisant le duel rajdnd « les deux rois » et le singulier 
devám « le dieu », portant sur le seul Varuna en écartant Yama du partage de 
cet élément de titulature. Les mortels défunts qui s'avancent dans leur nou- 
veau domaine peuvent s'attendre à y rencontrer l'énigmatique Varuna, ce 
dieu si difficile à comprendre, dont nous constatons ici la présence dans le 
monde des morts. Il y est cependant en tant que dieu, devám, parce qu'il n'a 
jamais renoncé à son immortalité. Tel n'est pas le cas de Yama. Il a dû mou- 
rir pour conquérir ce royaume, perdant de ce fait son titre divin ". 


La réparation de l'oeuf mort s'est donc produite en deux temps, 
enclenchant un mécanisme nouveau. La mort a été dépassée par le reforma- 
tage de Martanda en Vivasvant, certes, mais elle n'a été ni vaincue ni annu- 
lée pour la cause. Tout se passe comme si le salut accordé à l'oeuf mort ne 
pouvait se faire autrement que par le renouvellement et la perpétuation de la 
mécanique impulsée par Aditi. En faisant une offrande à ses ainés, 
Vivasvant réintégre leur société, mais il engendre. Son fils divin, Yama, re- 
nonce à sa divinité pour mourir et ouvrir ainsi un espace d'accueil aux 
autres morts. Ces derniers ne seront nullement les enfants de Yama, mais 
ceux de Manu, son demi-frére, statutairement inférieur en ceci qu'il a pour 
mère non l'épouse de Vivasvant, mais sa copie. Il nous faudra vérifier la va- 
leur de ce raisonnement sur un plan comparatiste. 


6. Quoi qu'il en soit, Yama a désormais accompli ce qui constitue le 
cœur méme de sa mythologie. Parce qu'il a fait le tout premier l'expérience 
de la mort, il est celui qui a ouvert le chemin qui conduit à l'au-delà. La 
deuxiéme strophe de l'hymne RS X 14 revient aussitót sur ce théme 
annoncé par la première : 

yamó no gátüm prathamó viveda 
naísà gávyütir dpabhartava u | 
yatra nah pürve pitárah pareyür 
end jajnanah pathya anu svah || 


14. Sur ce point, voir aussi Ch. MALAMOUD (2002), en particulier p. 19 et s. 
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Yama le premier a trouvé notre pas '°, ce pâturage inaliénable. La où nos 
ancêtres antiques ont passé, tous ceux qui sont nés (passent aussi) à (leur) 
suite, chacun par son chemin propre. 


En ouvrant cette voie, Yama a posé un acte dont les mortels lui sont re- 
connaissants. En effet, c’est grâce à lui qu'ils trouvent un lieu d'asile, ce pâ- 
turage inaliénable, le lieu de relâche qu'ont espéré toute leur vie ces 
pasteurs semi-nomades constamment préoccupés de trouver l'endroit oü il 
leur serait possible de faire paitre leurs troupeaux. En trouvant ce repos, 
Yama accomplit si l'on veut la catabase par excellence, mais il faut 
d'emblée souligner ce qu'elle a de particulier, qui la distingue des récits 
grecs : le fait qu'il s'agit d'un voyage aller, d'une exploration, qu'aucun re- 
tour n'a suivi. Comment caractériser ce lieu ? Les poétes védiques s'ef- 
forcent de ne pas en dire trop, mais quelques motifs permettent à la fois de 
succinctement caractériser les lieux, tout en relevant des éléments dont le 
caractère hérité ne saurait faire le moindre doute. Comme le royaume 
d'Hadés, celui de Yama est protégé par des chiens !5, ainsi qu'il résulte de la 
lecture de RS X 14, 10 et 11 : 


ati drava särameyau svánau 
caturaksau $abálau sadhund pathá | 
áthà pitfn suvidatran upehi 

yaména yé sadhamádam mádanti ||10|| 
yaú te Svanau yama raksitárau 
caturaksau pathiraksi nrcáksasau | 
tábhyam enam pari dehi rajan 

svasti casma anamivam ca dhehi ||11|| 


Cours de par le droit chemin, au-dela des deux fils de Sarama, les deux 
chiens mouchetés à quatre yeux '’, puis approche les pères, généreux dona- 
teurs, qui se réjouissent du banquet en compagnie de Yama. O Roi Yama, re- 
mets celui-ci à ces deux chiens, ces deux gardiens à quatre yeux protecteurs 
des chemins et surveillants d'hommes, et établis pour lui le bien-étre ainsi 
que l'absence de maladie. 


15. Au sens qu'a le mot dans des expressions telles que « pas de tir » et « pas de 
porte ». Le mot sanskrit gatu- n'est pas facile à traduite en français, si ce n'est par des 
mots trés généraux tels que « lieu, emplacement ». Il dérive de la racine GA (*gueh;), 
dont l'équivalent grec a pour dérivation verbale Binu, pour dérivation nominale Bpa 
(M. MAYRHOFER [1986-1992], p. 482) : c'est à la fois ce que l'on a parcouru, arpenté à 
pied ou, comme ici, cet emplacement sur lequel on a pris pied. 

16. Sur le caractère hérité de ce point, voir notamment B. LINCOLN (1979) et 
M. L. WEST (2007, p. 392), tous deux assortis de riches bibliographies. 

17. Il s'agit en fait d'un adjectif de couleur, décrivant une robe dont l'un des traits 
distinctifs est la présence de taches au-dessus des yeux dédoublant apparemment ces 
derniers. Le texte ne dit en aucun cas que les chiens de Yama ont plusieurs tétes. 
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Les strophes du Rigvéda se montrent lapidaires lorsqu'il s’agit de dé- 
crire le royaume de Yama. Dans l’hymne X 14, il n’y a guère que le 
deuxième distique de la strophe 9 qui nous entrouvre la porte : 


áhobhir adbhir aktubhir vyaktam 
yamó dadaty avasánam asmai || 


Yama lui donne un repos décoré de jours, d'eaux et de nuits. 


Est-ce d'ailleurs le séjour de Yama qui est ainsi décrit ou, plus simple- 
ment, la tombe d'un défunt ? C'est en tout cas dans un hymne proprement 
funéraire, RS X 18, aux strophes 11 et 12, que nous trouvons décrite dans 
les termes que voici la sépulture du mort. 

uc chvañcasva prthivi má ni badhathah 
süpäyanäsmai bhava süpavaficaná | 
mātā putrám yatha sicã 

abhy énam bhüma ürnuhi ||11|| 
ucchváficamana prthivi su tisthatu 
sahásram mita upa hi $ráyantam | 

té grhäso ghrtascuto bhavantu 
visvähäsmai saranáh santv átra \|12]| 


Terre, cintre-toi vers le haut, n’écrase pas au sol, sois lui un accès facile, un 
bon terrier. Terre, recouvre le, comme une mère son fils avec (son) manteau. 
Que la terre cintrée se tienne ferme, car mille piliers doivent êtres érigés. 
Qu'ils deviennent maisons ruisselantes de beurre ! Qu'ils soient ici pour tou- 
jours ses refuges ! 

La tombe du défunt est donc décrite comme un domaine sous la voûte 
duquel le défunt ne sera pas écrasé, ce qui suggère qu'il aura la capacité de 
se mouvoir. La voûte en question est en effet soutenue de nombreux piliers. 
Le défunt n'y connaîtra pas la faim, car cette maison ruissellera de beurre, 
sans aucun doute celui des offrandes que les vivants feront réguliérement à 
la mémoire de leurs ancétres. Cette demeure post-mortem, c'est celle qui 
inclura le défunt dans le domaine des aieux, les Péres, et surtout de Yama. 


Au moment de tenter une synthése comparatiste, le matériel indien 
convoqué se laissera donc ramener au scénario suivant. Avant méme le 
commencement, une divinité engendre des dieux qu'elle a conçus en ingé- 
rant les restes d'une offrande sacrificielle. Sa tentative de dépassement de ce 
modèle enclenche un drame. Le dernier dieu à naître, Indra, devient souve- 
rain du panthéon, mais son jumeau n'est qu'un avorton par la chute duquel 
la mort fait son irruption dans le cosmos. Refaçonné sous le nom de 
Vivasvant, il n'accéde à la société divine qu'aprés avoir reconduit le pro- 
cessus engagé par sa mère. Il fuit faire une offrande à ses aînés pour rester 
dans leur société, mais il lui faut aussi engendrer à son tour, au risque de 
susciter à nouveau de la mort. C'est Yama, le fils de Vivasvant, qui rompt le 
cycle, en mourant, mais sans engendrer. Perdant ainsi sa divinité native, il 
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ouvre l’espace qui accueillera désormais les descendants de son demi-frère, 
Manu. Ce dernier est le premier homme, un autre fils de Vivasvant, né 
d’une copie de la mère de Yama. Par sa catabase inaugurale, Yama ouvre 
l’espace dont le chemin d’accès trace le destin des hommes : sacrifier en 
l’honneur des dieux et à la mémoire des aïeux, se reproduire pour perpétuer 
le mécanisme, mourir et descendre rejoindre Yama dans ce palais que 
gardent des chiens. Le rôle de Yama n’a pas consisté à engendrer le genre 
humain, mais à organiser sa séparation d’avec le monde divin, qui ignore 
certes les engendrements, mais est aussi, et définitivement, mis à l'abri de la 
mort. 


Yima et le témoignage avestique 


7. Le regard que la religion mazdéenne porte sur la figure de Yima di- 
verge en presque tout de celui de la religion védique, au point que les deux 
récits ne nous paraitraient méme pas apparentés si nous ne pouvions identi- 
fier à leurs noms le héros principal et son pére. C'est aussi un mythe 
complexe, plus riche que celui du monde védique, et dans tous les détails 
duquel il n'est pas possible d'entrer ici ". Dans l’Avesta récent, Yima est 
l'acteur principal de deux épisodes distincts ". Le premier d'entre eux est 
décrit aux strophes 30 à 38 du dix-neuvième Yast, hymne dédié à la Terre 
iranienne et à un facteur de prospérité et d'abondance nommé x'arnah. Ce 
passage, truffé de difficultés lexicales ou grammaticales, nous raconte que 
Yima détenait le x'arnah, mais que ce dernier lui a échappé. Cet échec est 
apparemment lié au fait d'avoir prononcé une parole impie, un mensonge. 
Yima erra alors sur la terre en se lamentant. 


8.C'est le deuxiéme épisode qui nous remet sur la piste de re- 
présentations eschatologiques. Il occupe le chapitre deux du livre nommé 
Videvdad « loi d'expulsion des démons ». Yima reçut d'Ahura Mazda la 
proposition éminemment flatteuse de diffuser son message religieux à l’hu- 
manité. Pourtant, Yima refusa cette offre, mais demanda à pouvoir plutót 
assurer l’immortalité des êtres vivants, au moins durant un millénaire. 
Ahura Mazda accéda à cette requéte. Il confia méme à Yima deux instru- 
ments qui doivent lui permettre de réaliser cette táche : un cor et un ai- 


18. Pour une perception globale et commode de la question, J. KELLENS (2000). 
L'un des aspects les plus épineux du probléme porte sur la question de savoir quelle est 
la nature de la faute que l'on reproche à Yima d'avoir commise et, plus incertain 
encore, s'il y aun lien entre cette faute et le fait que Yima a perdu le x 'arnah (point sur 
lequel, tout récemment donc, A. PANAINO [2013], p. 90 et s.). 

19. Plus généralement, pour une présentation condensée, mais claire et complète, 
rassemblant l'essentiel du matériel textuel décisif, tant en avestique qu'en iranien 
moyen, voir P. O. SKJAERVO (2008), p. 501-522. 
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guillon, deux instruments éminemment pastoraux. Le cor permet d’appeler 
le bétail, de le rassembler, l’aiguillon permet de le guider dans ses dépla- 
cements. Cependant, le fait que la mort soit ainsi abolie crée des difficultés 
matérielles. La population croît et devient bientôt trop nombreuse pour la 
surface terrestre. À trois reprises, Yima devra accroître cette surface, ce 
qu’il fera en utilisant son cor et son aiguillon. Cette période heureuse de vie 
matérielle illimitée, période qui a toutes les apparences d’un âge d’or, doit 
pourtant prendre fin. Mazda avertit Yima qu'un terrible hiver va s’abattre 
sur terre, qui sera fatal à toute forme de vie. Sur l’injonction du grand dieu, 
Yima façonne alors une caverne : le mot avestique est vara. Il utilise de l’ar- 
gile et procède comme ferait un potier. Mêlant l’argile à de l’eau, la tra- 
vaillant avec ses mains et ses talons, il modèle ainsi une sorte de vaste pot, 
suffisamment spacieux pour accueillir ses protégés. Il le revêt de toutes 
sortes d’agréments et de commodités. Le vara est arrosé de rivières, il est 
recouvert de verts pâturages, d’abondants vergers offrent à la dégustation 
les fruits les plus beaux, des demeures confortables y sont bâties. Il est 
même éclairé, comme s'il s’y trouvait des astres artificiels. Il est remar- 
quable que Yima n'y accueille pas des défunts, mais les germes (taoxman- 
en avestique) des personnes les meilleures, des races de bétail et des plantes 
bénéfiques. 


9. Dans l'Avesta, Yima n'est plus explicitement connecté aux re- 
présentations relatives à la mort parce que la théologie mazdéenne déve- 
loppe une description nouvelle de l'àme humaine, dont le destin eschato- 
logique n'est jamais lié à une quelconque intervention de Yima. Pour un 
mazdéen, l’âme individuelle résulte de la somme de différentes entités spiri- 
tuelles. En premier lieu, chaque être humain a une fravasi. Il s'agit de la 
parcelle de l'àme qui est restée auprés de Mazda. Elle est antérieure à la 
production par ce dernier de l'ordre matériel. Au moment où Mazda a créé à 
la fois le temps et l'espace matériel, cette fravasi a posé un choix préalable, 
non argumenté, antérieur à toute verbalisation, et ce choix fut en faveur de 
Mazda et de son ordre. Lorsqu'un homme naît à la vie matérielle, son corps 
est habité d'une âme nommée uruuan, un mot dont l'élucidation étymo- 
logique reste indéterminée. C'est ce que nous appellerions l'áme indivi- 
duelle, au sens où elle habite le corps physique individualisé. Lorsque cet 
homme meurt, son uruuan, privé de toute aptitude à la perception senso- 
rielle, reste d'abord pendant trois jours à cóté du cadavre du défunt. Elle re- 
trouve alors la capacité à réciter les priéres gáthiques. Cette proclamation 
des textes sacrés suscite l'apparition d'une troisième partie de l’âme, la 
daend, c’est-à-dire, indifféremment, « la vision » et « (l'áme) visible », celle 
dont la vision va de pair avec l'accomplissement de la révélation 
mazdéenne, car ce mot, daënä, nomme à la fois cette troisième partie de 
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lame et la religion mazdéenne proprement dite. La daena est une âme mo- 
bile, apte à circuler entre le monde matériel et le monde céleste. La beauté 
et la séduction de la daena sont fonction de la piété du défunt. Ainsi, pour 
peu qu'il ait été un bon croyant, il voit apparaitre une ravissante jeune 
femme, qui apparait à l'orient, telle une aurore révée, et se présente à lui 
pour l'emmener chez Mazda. L'uruuan et la daënä fusionnent en une union 
dont le caractére matrimonial est explicite, et partent vers le paradis de 
Mazda pour subir un jugement dont le verdict autorisera ou non l'inté- 
gration de ces deux parcelles à la fravasi. Le sort de l’impie ne fait aucun 
doute : il est réduit à néant. Dans ce systéme, il ne reste donc pas d'enfer, 
mais seulement un paradis. Partant, la catabase n'est pas possible : seule 
l'anabase est permise, faute de quoi l'opposant à Mazda est promis au néant 
dans lequel les forces du mal disparaitront définitivement à la fin des temps. 


10. Cette représentation de l’âme, comme le récit de la rencontre entre 
l'uruuan et la daënä, peuvent certainement être appréhendés comme une 
innovation spécifique à la religion iranienne archaique, car rien d'équivalent 
n'est connu ailleurs dans toute l'aire indo-européenne. Sa dynamique est 
analysable : elle consiste en un approfondissement et une individualisation 
du vieux corps de croyances hérité, celui selon lequel l'accés à l'au-delà 
n'est nullement un droit individuel, mais le résultat de la vie conjugale. 
Puisque le destin humain est de sacrifier et d'engendrer, vont au paradis les 
couples dont la descendance assume désormais la transmission des rites reli- 
gieux. C'est la raison pour laquelle certaines strophes d'hymnes nuptiaux 
védiques promettent aux jeunes mariés qu'ils se retrouveront dans l'au-delà 
sous l'apparence physique qu'ils avaient au moment de l'échange des 
consentements, le mythe de la jeunesse éternelle étant certainement plus 
encourageant que celui de la vieillesse éternelle ?. D'une certaine façon, le 
récit mazdéen projette à l'intérieur de l’âme individuelle la vieille méta- 
phore matrimoniale de l'accés à l'au-delà. 


11. La cohabitation de cet ensemble de représentations avec la mytho- 
logie de Yima est l'une des plus redoutables difficultés que l’exégète de 
l'Avesta doit affronter, et, pour le dire tout de suite, un point sur lequel une 
réponse pleinement satisfaisante s'est jusqu'ici dérobée. Du point de vue 
des textes, ces deux systémes paraissent parfaitement paradoxaux. Pourtant, 
ils ne sont pas étanches, en fonction de la complexité sémantique sus- 
mentionnée du mot daena, dont j'ai dit qu'il nomme à la fois une parcelle 
de l’âme et la religion mazdéenne elle-même. Revenons enfin à Yima : 
lorsqu'il refusa de diffuser la doctrine mazdéenne, c’est la daénd elle-même 


20. Voir par exemple Ph. SWENNEN (2000-2001), p. 513-514. 
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dont il ne voulut pas assumer la propagation, comme l'énonce clairement le 
deuxième chapitre du Vidévdad à la strophe 3 : 


aat he mraom zara@ustra azam yo ahuro mazda visagha me yima srira 


zaraQustra noit dato asmi noit cisto marato barataca daenaiiài 


Alors, 6 Zarathushtra, moi qui suis Ahura Mazda, je lui dis : "Beau Yima, 
fils de Vivahvant, sers-moi à apprendre et transmettre la religion". O 
Zarathushtra, le beau Yima me répondit alors : “Je n'ai été ni créé ni désigné 
pour apprendre et transmettre la religion" ?!. 

La réunion des deux représentations eschatologiques passe donc par la 
parfaite compréhension des nuances de ce que représente la daena d'un 
passage à l'autre, car elle est le premier élément qui trahit la dimension 
eschatologique originelle de Yima. Le second élément se trouve à la fin de 
la geste de Yima narrée en Videvdad 2. Ahura Mazda avertit Yima de 
l'imminence d'un long et féroce hiver. Il lui enjoint de mettre son peuple et 
ses troupeaux à l'abri dans une caverne d'argile agrémentée de tout le 
confort que pouvait espérer un mazdéen d'alors. Il lui indique méme 
comment la construire, en travaillant comme un potier prépare son argile. 
Voici les strophes 31 et 32 de ce chapitre : 


dat masta yimó kuOa tē azom varam karanauudne ya mé aoxta ahuró mazda 
dat aoxta ahuró mazda yimäi yima srira viuuaghana aiÿhä zamo pasnabiia 
vispara zastaeibiia vixaóa mqnaiian ahe ya0a nū masiidka xSiuuisti zamé 
visauuaiieinte ||31|| Gat yimó auua@a karanaot yaða dim isat ahuro mazda 
ainha zamo pdsnabiia visparat zastaeibiia vixaóat mqnaiian ahe ya0a nū 
masiidka xSiuuisti zamé visauuaiieinte ||32|| 

Yima pensa alors : « Comment ferai-je cette caverne dont Ahura Mazda m’a 
parlé ? » Ahura Mazda dit alors à Yima : « Beau Yima, fils de Vivahvant, 
mélange cette terre avec (tes) talons, malaxe la avec (tes) mains, exactement 
comme les hommes, à présent, étendent le liquide et ce qui est fait de terre ” 
(31). » Alors Yima fit ainsi que ly invitait Ahura Mazda. Il mélangea cette 
terre avec (ses) talons, la malaxa avec (ses) mains, exactement comme les 
hommes, a présent, étendent le liquide et ce qui est fait de terre (32). 


Dans ce passage, deux données essentielles désignent la réminiscence 
d’une représentation plus ancienne. La première est l’image en elle-même : 
cette caverne d’argile, en tout cas de terre et de liquide, qui débouchera sur 
la création d’une sorte de palais aux nombreuses colonnes, n’évoque rien 
tant que la description de la tombe donnée en RS X 18, 11 et 12, qui est elle 
aussi une demeure souterraine. Cette accointance est du reste consolidée par 
d’autres analogies, comme par exemple celle qui unit le deuxième distique 
de RS X 14, 9, déjà cité, et V2, 39 et 40 : 


21. Pour une analyse approfondie de cette phrase cruciale, A. PANAINO (2015). 
22. Sur xsiuuisti, J. KELLENS (1974), p. 396, n. 2. 
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datara gaë0angm astuuaitingm aÿäum caiió dat aéte raocá ayhan aÿäum 
ahura mazda yo auua@a à.raocaiieite aetaesuua varafsuua yo yimo karanaot 
\|39|| Gat aoxta ahuró mazda xvaôataca raoca stióàtaca hakarat zi irixtahe 
saóaiiaca vaënaite starasca masca huuaraca ||40]| 


O créateur des étres vivants pourvus d'os, toi qui est partisan de l'agence- 
ment, quelles vont donc étre ces lumiéres, O Ahura Mazda partisan de 
l'agencement, qui brilleront dans ces enclos que Yima fit? (39) Ahura 
Mazda dit alors : « Des lumières naturelles et artificielles, car en effet, les 
étoiles, la lune et le soleil sont vus une seule fois, ainsi que le voile de ce qui 
est perdu ”. » 


Ce que ce passage laisse comprendre est que des lumiéres éclairent pa- 
reillement les domaines de Yama et de Yima. 


12. La deuxiéme donnée est le nom méme du domaine de Yima : vara-, 
qu'il faut à présent porter sur le terrain comparatiste. Ce mot, dont la 
mention était presque l'objectif de la présente contribution au théme du col- 
loque, correspond au sanskrit valá-. Qu'un —r- avestique corresponde à une 
—l- sanskrit ne présente aucune difficulté. Nous sommes en présence d'un 
simple nom thématique construit sur une racine VAR qui signifie « envelop- 
per » *. Dans le Rigvéda, le valá- est une sorte de montagne primale dans 
laquelle étaient enfermées les vaches, métaphore des aurores, et les eaux 
courantes, c'est-à-dire les eaux douces des riviéres, qu'il ne faut pas 
confondre avec les eaux océaniques. Le fait que cette montagne enfermait 
les potentialités fondamentales de la vie est souvent attribué à la présence 
d'un serpent qui enserrait cette montagne entre ses anneaux : son nom est 
vrträ- «Vobstacle ». Le meurtre de ce serpent et l'ouverture de cette 


23. En réalité, la traduction de ce passage est périlleuse. En 39, le principal pro- 
bléme est celui de la relation entre les temps des formes verbales. Puisque la racine AH 
« étre » est réputée ne pas développer d'injonctif présent (donc une forme de passé sans 
augment), mais seulement un imparfait (J. KELLENS [1984], p. 85, avec littérature 
p. 86, n. 1), aghan ne peut formellement représenter qu'un subjonctif présent. Le re- 
cours à ce mode est problématique, surtout dans sa relation à l'injonctif présent 
karanaot, et isolé, car, dans le cadre de leur dialogue, ce serait la seule fois de tout le 
chapitre deux du Videvdad que Zarathushtra utiliserait le subjonctif pour poser une 
question à Mazda. Il est bien clair que l'interrogatoire envisage des événements relatifs 
à un passé révolu. On ne peut donc s'empécher de souhaiter une forme d'imparfait 
*ayhan. La situation est bien pire encore en phrase 40. Le sens de plusieurs mots est 
incertain (stióataca, irixtahe, et saóaiiaca, que je traduis par « voile » sans conviction 
particuliére, comme s'il dérivait d'un équivalent de la racine sanskrite CHAD), tout 
simplement parce que ce sont des hapax dont l'équivalent sanskrit n'est pas évident. 
Cette situation est trés frustrante, y compris pour le sujet traité : en nous empéchant 
peut-étre de comprendre quand et comment il est permis aux habitants de la caverne de 
voir les astres, cette lacune lexicale nous prive peut-être aussi d'une description, même 
laconique, de l'articulation du temps à laquelle le passage de la catabase à l'anabase est 
permis aux sujets de Yima. 

24. M. MAYRHOFER (1992-1996), p. 524. 
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montagne matérialisent l’intervention démiurgique fondant la gloire du roi 
des dieux védiques, Indra. C’est lui qui a fendu la montagne, libéré les eaux, 
permis l’apparition de l’aurore, puis du soleil, et suscité de ce fait 
l’émergence de l’ordre cosmique bien agencé et harmonieux, en sanskrit 
rtá-. Le schéma général est très clair en RS I 32, 1-5 : 


indrasya nú viryani pra vocam 

yani cakara prathamani vajri | 

áhann ahim anv apás tatarda 

pra vaksána abhinat párvatanam ||1 || 
áhann áhim párvate sisriyanam 
tvástasmai vájram svaryam tataksa | 
vasra iva dhenávah syandamana 
áñjah samudrám áva jagmur ápah |\2\| 
wrsayámano ' vrnita sómam 
trikadrukesv apibat sutásya | 

d sáyakam maghävädatta vájram 
áhann enam prathamajám ahinam |[3|| 
yád indráhan prathamajám áhinàm 
an mäyinäm ámináh prota mayah | 

åt suryam janáyan dyám usäsam 
tàditnà satrum nd kílā vivitsa ||4|| 
áhan vrtrám vrtratáram vyàmsam 
indro vájrena mahatá vadhéna | 
skandhamsiva külisenà vivrkna 

áhih sayata upaprk prthivyah |[5]| 


1. D' Indra, je proclame maintenant les mâles prouesses, celles que le porteur 
du foudre a accomplies les premiéres. Il a tué le serpent. Il a répandu les 
eaux. Il a transpercé le ventre des montagnes. 


2. Il a tué le serpent qui s'était collé à la montagne. Tvastar façonna pour lui 
un foudre de soleil. Les eaux descendirent droit vers l'océan, coulant en mu- 
gissant comme des vaches. 


3. Lui, faisant le taureau, a choisi le soma. Il a bu de la liqueur dans les 
cuves à triple épaisseur de bois. Le généreux s'est saisi du foudre, l'arme de 
jet. Il a tué ce premier-né des serpents. 


4. O Indra, lorsque tu tuas le premier-né des serpents, tu mis aussi en échec 
les artifices des magiciens. Engendrant le soleil, le ciel diurne, l’aurore, tu ne 
trouves dés lors vraiment plus d'ennemi. 


5. Indra a abattu l'obstacle par excellence, Vrtra sans épaules, gráce au 
foudre, la grande arme. Le serpent est couché, collé à la terre, tel des 
branches débitées à la hache. 


L'identité de cette montagne au valá- est explicite par exemple au pre- 


mier distique de la strophe RS I 11, 5 : 


tvám valásya gómató ' 
pavar adrivo bilam | 
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O Maître des pierres ?, c’est toi qui découvris le trou de la caverne dé- 
tentrice de vaches. 

Les accointances existant entre les descriptions des royaumes respectifs 
de Yama et Yima se heurtent à un paradoxe. Si le vara- iranien ressemble au 
royaume des morts indiens, le valá- est une montagne primale, dont l'exis- 
tence est antérieure à l'intervention démiurgique du dieu Indra. Peut-on 
rendre compte d'une telle contradiction ? La premiére réponse consistera à 
minorer la gravité du probléme. Curieusement, l’Avesta ne dit pas que le 
royaume de Yima accueille des morts. Comme on a vu, cela peut s'expli- 
quer par le fait que les représentations eschatologiques mazdéennes ont 
connu un réaménagement radical, mais ce n'est pas tout, car l’Avesta va 
plus loin. Jai mentionné plus haut le fait que ce ne sont pas des défunts qui 
peuplent le vara-, mais des germes, des jeunes pousses (avestique taoxman-, 
qui correspond au sanskrit tókman-). L'apparente contradiction ne repose 
donc pas sur le statut de la caverne/montagne : les deux sont des lieux dans 
lesquels sont rassemblées des potentialités de vie. C'est bien sur le statut de 
Yama/Yima que doit porter l'analyse comparatiste. 


13. Le schéma indien pose des difficultés, mais 1l est globalement cohé- 
rent. Le cosmos a été mis en ordre par le dernier des fils d’ Aditi, Indra, dont 
le jumeau avorté a retrouvé un statut divin en perpétuant la mécanique mise 
en mouvement par sa mére: offrir des sacrifices et engendrer, pour 
transmettre à la génération suivante la fatalité de la condition mortelle. Un 
point doctrinal est constant et indiscutable : Yama a fait le premier l'expé- 
rience délibérée de la mort, créant un espace spécial destiné à l'accueil des 
défunts. Ce faisant, il a tracé une voie pour Manu et ses descendants, et il a 
soustrait les dieux au risque de la mortalité. C'est à partir de là que l'univers 
est réellement en place. Rien de semblable ne peut étre dit de Yima, qui 
intervient dans le temps aprés que le monde a été mis en place par Mazda, 
sans étre le premier homme, et aprés que la mort a été instaurée. Le sens de 
son intervention consiste à pourvoir le cosmos d'une sorte de bunker de 
secours, correspondant métaphoriquement à ces réservoirs où il faut bien 
que les germes de la vie se cachent durant l'hiver, puisqu'elle refleurit dés 
le printemps. Ce discours typiquement iranien a du sens dans le cadre d'un 
discours sur le temps. Dans le monde mazdéen, on prend le risque de pro- 
clamer haut et fort que le temps est un espace clos, dont la raison d'étre est 
de servir de terrain de rencontre pour le conflit entre le bien et le mal. 
Quand le bien l'emportera, car il est invraisemblable que l'incommensu- 
rable majesté de Mazda ne triomphe pas, le temps sera clôturé en méme 
temps que le mal sera définitivement anéanti. Quel sera le róle de Yima ? 


25. Les pierres en question sont celles qui permettent de broyer les tiges de la 
plante dont on extrait la liqueur sacrée, le soma. 
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Malheureusement, il nous faut quitter l’Avesta méme pour trouver une ré- 
ponse à cette question, mais elle existe. La littérature pehlevie enseigne que 
les habitants du vara- interviendront à la fin des temps : ils sortiront de leur 
refuge pour participer à la bataille finale contre les forces du mal, qui sera 
entrée dans sa phase décisive et approchera de son ultime millénaire. L’éva- 
luation de ce récit est délicate parce qu'elle ne s'appuie plus sur l’Avesta, 
mais sur des sources beaucoup plus tardives, produites durant ce qui est 
pour nous le Moyen Âge ?*. Les discours que nous y trouvons développés 
correspondent-ils aux croyances en vogue à l'époque de production des 
textes avestiques ? Il n'est pas permis de l'affirmer, mais il est en revanche 
possible de plaider que les sources ne sont pas incompatibles entre elles. 


14. Le moment est venu de tenter une synthése. En Inde, nous avons 
assisté à la naissance du cosmos et à son parachévement par l'ouverture du 
royaume de Yama. Nous ne pouvons guère aller plus loin. En Iran, la geste 
de Yima réinterpréte le vieux patrimoine hérité que refléte toujours, au 
moins partiellement, le récit védique. Comme toujours, car c'est là le noeud 
du comparatisme indo-iranien, le véritable absent est Indra. Ce qui résiste à 
l'analyse, c'est la compréhension de la raison pour laquelle Yima crée en 
Iran l'enclos qu'Indra détruisit en Inde. D'une façon ou d'une autre, les 
mazdéens ont essayé de dire que le temps de la compléte manifestation de 
leur dieu supréme n'est pas encore arrivée. La vie matérielle, en ce compris 
le séjour de transition chez les morts, est la germination qui précéde la mise 
en place de l'ordre définitif. La geste iranienne de Yima consiste à affirmer 
que le conflit cosmique engendre de lui-même les ressources qui permet- 
tront aux forces du bien de remporter la victoire. Yima n'a pas annoncé la 
doctrine mazdéenne, ce que Zarathushtra fera plus tard, mais il crée un 
monde clos qui développe, à l'abri, des ressources destinées à favoriser 
l'issue heureuse du conflit final. Les deux récits sont-ils incompatibles ? 
Rien n'est moins sür, mais, encore une fois, la difficulté nait du grand 
espace temporel séparant certaines sources les unes des autres. L'hypothése 
qu'il faut envisager est la suivante. Le royaume de Yama/Yima, dont la na- 
ture originelle est sans nul doute d'accueillir les défunts, est aussi un espace 
transitoire. Il est ou il sera possible d'en sortir, soit pour gagner un repos dé- 
finitif dans le monde des dieux, soit pour œuvrer à l'installation de la vic- 
toire du bien. C'est en ces termes que peut étre envisagée l'articulation entre 
catabase et anabase dans le monde indo-iranien ancien. Il est permis de de- 
viner dans quel contexte elle était envisagée : c'était dans le cadre de céré- 
monies rituelles, sur l'aire sacrificielle. Dans l'Inde védique, le sacrifice de 
type agnistoma consistait à permettre à un sacrifiant de rejouer la conquéte 


26. Pour une liste des textes moyen-perses mentionnant ce point de mythologie, 
voir P. O. SKJAERVO (2008), p. 505. 
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de son destin divin par Vivasvant. Ainsi traçait-on son chemin vers le ciel, 
pour le parcourir à nouveau un jour, aprés la mort. En Iran, un sacrifice met- 
tait en scéne un résumé de l'histoire du temps. On rappelait que le conflit 
entre Mazda et son ennemi, Ahriman, avait pris un tournant décisif avec 
l'exécution par Zarathushtra du sacrifice parfait, mais on se rappelait qu'un 
premier réve de vie éternelle sommeillait toujours dans l'enclos de Yima, et 
peut-étre croyait-on, en tout cas crut-on ensuite que le peuple en attente 
dans cet enclos en jaillirait pour combattre aux cótés des successeurs de 
Zarathushtra. Dans le monde indo-iranien archaique, catabase et anabase 
ont ainsi pu cohabiter. C'est de l'approfondissement de notre compré- 
hension des rites archaiques dont ces deux civilisations nous ont transmis 
les synopsis liturgiques que résultera l'aptitude à décrire en détail selon 
quelles modalités les chemins des deux voyages fondamentaux pouvaient 
un jour se croiser. 


Philippe SWENNEN 
Université de Liège 
philippe.swennen@ulg.ac.be 
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THE CURIOUS VOYAGE OF CHRIST: 
Katábasis, Anábasis, and the New Testament 


No text is an orphan. When we read and interpret a text, we tend to 
have whispering in our ears the voices of a whole family of writings and in- 
terpreters, some we may be familiar with personally, and many of which in- 
fluence us consciously or unconsciously through the prior reading com- 
munity. Nowhere is this more true than of the Bible. The theme of this 
volume is katäbasis, or descensus ad inferos, the descent to the dead '. 
Within that emphasis, this chapter is specifically about the katábasis of 
Christ. It seeks to understand the New Testament origins for what has been, 
almost from the beginning of Christian proclamation, a triptych of faith: 
Jesus died, he *descended to the dead”, and on the third day was raised ?. As 
a creedal formulation and a point of theology the place (if not the exact 
nature) of Jesus’ katábasis is well-established. In Christian belief there was 
a crucifixion, there was an interval of time when Jesus was dead, and there 
was, from the very beginning, the proclamation of a resurrection. Despite 
the solidity of these fixed points of doctrine, the scriptural background for 
any actual specifics about Christ's katäbasis is far less secure. In particular, 
using the example of 1 Peter 3:18-22, we will see how a text that may not 
originally have applied to the descent of Christ at all, could eventually be 
pressed into service to meet a growing desire to describe Jesus’ ‘curious 
voyage’ *. 

In literary and theological understandings, a katábasis is a trip down, 
usually to some version of hell or the Underworld. It is often, but not al- 
ways, paralleled by an anábasis, or trip up. Sir Isaac Newton is attributed 
the remark *what goes up must come down'. In the case of katábasis, and of 
a three-storied cosmos, what goes down may sometimes come back up, as 
does Dante in the Divine Comedy. 


1. For the creedal change from descensus ad inferos (descent to the dead) to 
descensus ad inferna (descent to hell), see M. F. CONNELL (2001), p. 266 & f. 

2. See Philippians 2:5-11 as a New Testament proto-creed. 

3. R. GOUNELLE (2004), p. 5: l'interprétation traditionnelle qui y voit une allusion 
à la descente du Christ en enfer pose plus de problèmes qu'elle n'en résout. 
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Orpheus also descended to the Underworld, an heroic katábasis to win 
back from death his beloved Eurydice. No one was better than the Greeks at 
turning philosophy into compelling narrative, and here the point of the 
katábasis is likely that art and human love can be stronger than death, even 
if only for the briefest of moments. Orpheus's love, expressed through his 
beautiful music, triumphs over death. So long as he never looks back he is 
allowed to process back to the land of the living with his beloved walking 
behind him. As the lovers walk, they embody an anábasis. Orpheus misun- 
derstands the injunction and turns around when he is on terra firma but be- 
fore his beloved has reached him. This time she slips forever back into the 
shadows. 


The descent of Christ, like the Orphic narratives, is a katábasis. How- 
ever, unlike Orpheus, Dante, and many other famous katabáseis, in the 
Christ narrative descent was never the primary narrative emphasis. Neither 
Paul's letters, which are the earliest surviving written evidence of the Jesus 
proclamation, nor the Christian gospels penned decades later, take any great 
interest in the actual features of Christ's katábasis. When the Greek heroes 
go to the Underworld, they do so with purpose. Orpheus seeks out Hades in 
order to deliver his beloved Eurydice. In Virgil's account Aeneas leaps into 
the darkness, and Odysseus traverses the realm of the dead as part of the 
narrative arc of seeking his way home. By contrast, the Gospels relate that 
Jesus dies and is buried. The passive sense of that action is matched by the 
remarkably consistently passive way by which the anábasis of Christ is also 
stated: Jesus IS raised on the third day; he does not raise himself. Thus both 
the katábasis and anábasis of Christ are framed in a passive voice, consist- 
ent with Jewish thought and tradition insofar as the prime actor is only, and 
can only be, the God of Israel. 


Jesus’ voyage to the dead is a journey that is curious for just this lack of 
early detail; I am arguing here that it originated not as a primary but as a ter- 
tiary theological detail, a sort of secondary feature of the story. In fact, 
Christ's katábasis took its shape and significance from a far more famous 
anábasis — Easter morning's resurrection. Resurrection was the irreducible 
core of the Christian kerygma, or early proclamation. The resurrection of 
the dead was a long-standing, if disputed, part of Jewish eschatological 
thought, that was applied to Jesus by the earliest believers. For them, the 
anábasis had priority. It seems quite possible that the katábasis of Christ 
represented — at first — simply the working out of the internal logic posed by 
an already-accepted resurrection, a needing to describe its matching term. 
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Ephesians 4:9, arguably *, does exactly this: “when it says ‘he ascended’, 
what does that mean,” asks the author, “except that he had also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth?" There is a syllogistic logic at work: what 
comes up must first have gone down. 


Katábasis and the harrowing of hell 


However simple the possible reasons for its origin as a doctrine, the 
katábasis of Christ quickly filled in with meaning. For most post-NT writ- 
ings that mention it, and for the Fathers, after the crucifixion Jesus did not 
simply lie dead; during the time of waiting he accomplished much. Jesus 
here becomes much more than the almost passive recipient of the God of 
Israel's actions in the earliest proclamations ?. He becomes the fulcrum and 
the centre-point of the drama of the three days. Jesus “cast down the parti- 
tion wall" of Hades (Ignatius) f, he “descended to Hades for no other end 
than to preach the Gospel” (Clement of Alexandria) ?. Elle a été vaincue, la 
mort qui refusait d 'étre vaincue; transformée, la corruption; anéanti, le mal 
invincible *. It became widely thought that in the interim between cross and 
resurrection Christ *harrowed hell”, by which is meant not only the preach- 
ing of the messianic gospel to the repentant or unrepentant dead (depending 
on the interpreter) but also the emptying of the Underworld by force. A tri- 
umphant Jesus, much like Orpheus, but on a cosmological scale, leads the 
righteous dead out of captivity. Usually Adam and Eve, the Patriarchs and 
David, among others, are pictured as first in line behind the rising Christ °. 


Later artistic representations " of the event show Jesus, sometimes with 
the survivors of the Biblical Flood (a visual reference to the 1 Peter pas- 
sage) but more often reaching out to rescue Adam and Eve, who represent 
all of pre-messianic age humanity. Particularly in the Eastern churches, the 
harrowing of hell became known as the andstasis, and visual representa- 
tions of this event a more common resurrection portrayal than the empty 
grave scenes typical of western art. 


4. A number of interpreters, from the time of the Fathers, have seen in this verse a 
reference not to the katábasis of Christ but rather, or equally (in the case of Jerome and 
Aquinas) to the Incarnation. 

5. I would include here the creedal statement of Philippians 2. 

6. Ignatius, To the Trallians, 9, 4. 

7. Clement of Alexandria, The Stromata, VI, 6, in A. CLEVELAND COXE (1994), 
p. 490-491. 

8. Cyril of Alexandria, Fifth Festal Letter, in R. GOUNELLE (2004), p. 11. 

9. J. A. MACCULLOUGRH (1930). 

10. Just one of hundreds of examples is the painting by Bartomoleo Bertejo, ca. 
1480, where Christ leads not only Adam and Eve but the Patriarchs and the Queen of 
Sheba out of hell. 
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The katabasis / anástasis of Christ solved the knotty theological prob- 
lem of how a temporal incarnation of the Messiah in Jesus left out those 
already deceased, who might have embraced the good news of salvation if 
only they had heard it. In the concept of the harrowing of hell, the righteous 
dead could and did hear the gospel, from the Messiah himself. At the same 
time, the action of Christ's preaching to the dead in Hades aligns Christ's 
katábasis more closely with pre- or extra-Christian narratives of katabdseis 
where the protagonist's voyage to hell is both heroic and has some redemp- 
tory purpose. 

Soon, as scholar of liturgy Andrew Connell puts it, “the narrative of 
Christ's descent was nearly omnipresent in the early Church" ". Such con- 
ceptions of Jesus' activities in Hades found their power in the contemporary 
preaching of the first apostles, and their vocabulary in interpretations of 
various Psalms and other scriptural texts, via the Greek language translation 
of the Septuagint (LXX). Eventually these understandings returned to influ- 
ence the readings of various New Testament passages. The narrative of 
Christ's katábasis came to be expressed clearly but in an embryonic way in 
the Apostles' Creed, and to be developed more fully in later non-canonical 
texts such as the Gospel of Nicodemus ". The Church Fathers, beginning 
with Ignatius, the Shepherd of Hermas, Justin Martyr and Clement of 
Alexandria and continuing with Irenaeaus and Tertullian, almost 
immediately teach that in the period between the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, Jesus variously destroyed death, conquered evil, and liberated 
the dead — the righteous dead, or perhaps all of the dead, by preaching the 
gospel even to the previously unrighteous — in Hades. 


Among other texts, behind this image of the dead and of their deliver- 
ance is probably a very early interpretation of Psalm 107:10-16, which de- 
scribes prisoners in darkness and behind gates, and Isaiah 9:2 “those who 
dwelt in darkness have seen a great light”. The image of a prison may arise 
from the gates of bronze being smashed in Psalm 107. Paul’s words in 1 
Corinthians 2:8 about the “powers” crucifying the “Lord of glory” (an un- 
usual phrase in the NT, but reminiscent of traditional nomenclature for God) 
also lead to Psalm 24, where the “King of Glory” enters through triumphal 
gates. 


Jesus believers were hardly the first Jews to understand Psalm 24 apo- 
calyptically, as denoting the end of this present age and the beginning of 
God’s reign. But in the so-called lost time of Jesus they had a ready venue 


11. M. F. CONNELL (2001), p. 262. 

12. For overviews of the development of this doctrine, see Catherine Ella LAUFER 
(2013) and R. Gounelle's careful and encyclopedic treatment of the primary sources in 
R. GOUNELLE (2000). See also W. J. DALTON (1989), p. 29-31. 
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for applying the apocalyptic interpretation of this psalm to a thorny theolog- 
ical and temporal problem. What did Jesus do during the missing time 
between cross and empty grave? The answer they arrived at was that as apo- 
calyptic sovereign he entered the gates of hell, took the powers of death 
prisoner, and as Colossians 2:15 puts it, made the prison-keepers themselves 
prisoners, displaying them much as would an imperial Roman victory 
parade. To supply the language for this developing narrative about Jesus’ 
time in hell, they looked into (the usually Greek-language translation of) 
their scriptures. 


However, despite this preoccupation of the post-canonical sources with 
the voyage of Christ, and the widespread use of existing scriptural passages 
to flesh out the understanding of such a descent, there is almost no discus- 
sion in the New Testament itself of what is proposed to have happened dur- 
ing Christ's katábasis. What exist there are only fragments and hints. 


1 Peter 3:18-22 and Christ's katábasis 


For Christ also suffered for sins once for all, the righteous for the unright- 
eous, in order to bring you to God. He was put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit, 19 in which also he went and made a proclamation 
to the spirits in prison, 20 who in former times did not obey, when God 
waited patiently in the days of Noah, during the building of the ark, in which 
a few, that is, eight people, were saved through water. 21 And baptism, 
which this prefigured, now saves you — not as a removal of dirt from the 
body, but as an appeal to God for a good conscience, through the resurrec - 
tion of Jesus Christ, 22 who has gone into heaven and is at the right hand of 
God, with angels, authorities, and powers made subject to him. (1 Peter 
3:18-22, NRSV.) 

So much has been written on the subject of 1 Peter 3:18-22 and Christ’s 
katabasis that here I will simply point to the broadest outlines of the de- 
bate ?. Whether 1 Peter 3:18-22 attests to and describes Christ's katábasis 
has from the beginning been deeply contested, and remains so “. Laufer 
states that the first record of the passage being understood in this way is 
Clement of Alexandria, near the end of the second century ". That it appar- 
ently took so long for this crucial katábasis text to be applied to Christ's 
descent is itself one of the arguments against seeing its original context in 
this way. 


The basic, opposing positions taken in the debate are that: (a) 1 Peter 
3:18-22 describes Christ’s katäbasis, and the term ‘spirits in prison’ refers to 


13. C. T. PIERCE (2011) contains an excellent review of Patristic and later scholar- 
ship on the passage. 

14. W. J. DALTON (1989), p. 28. 

15. Catherine Ella LAUFER (2013). See also W. J. DALTON (1989), p. 29, and 32. 
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the righteous dead, such as the patriarchs, Adam and Eve, Noah and so on; 
or (b) that the *spirits in prison” are fallen angels or other spiritual creatures, 
and the proclamation that is written about, takes place in some celestial 
realm, part of Christ's ascension rather than his katábasis ". 


One of the sticking points in understanding the 1 Peter text is the mean- 
ing of the phrase in verse 18: “made alive in the spirit". When applied to the 
dead Jesus, what might this mean? The Greek hoi in verse 19 may presume 
a strict temporal timeline (i.e., this thing happened before that) but more 
likely implies function — so that. This understanding leads the reader to an 
odd, almost double resurrection: Christ is first made alive in the spirit in or- 
der to proclaim, in his divinity if not his body ", the Gospel to those other 
spirits, and then comes the bodily resurrection of Christian proclamation 
with which the tradition is more familiar. 


W. J. Dalton notes that in Book IV of his Against Heresies, Irenaeus 
wrote that in the triduum mortis (the “three days of death") Jesus preached 
to the souls of the dead while he was in the grave. Yet Irenaeus nowhere al- 
ludes to 1 Peter to support these statements, an omission Dalton finds at the 
very least indicative that the Church Father could not with confidence un- 
derstand the passage as applying to Jesus’ time in Hades '*. For many inter- 
preters, ancient and modern, the term ‘spirits’ in 1 Peter 3:19 should be read 
as describing fallen angels, and specifically, given the Noah context of the 
passage, those angels who are reported to have sinned just before the 
Flood ?. This interpretation, as Laufer notes, has the double advantage of 
cohering to the Noah material in 1 Peter, and of remaining consistent with 
the usual NT use of the term ‘spirit’, which usually (with the exception of 
Hebrews 12:23) refers to angelic beings ?". If the term refers to some sort of 
heavenly beings, then the preaching of the resurrected Christ to such spirits 
should rightly be placed spatially in the celestial realms and temporally as 
part of the Ascension. 


The connection of the 'spirits in prison’ to the fallen angels of Genesis 
6:4, was made very early in Christian tradition. It is linked, as Pierce, 
Dalton and others rightly point out, to the noteworthy influence of 1 Enoch 
on the writing of 1 Peter. That Enoch lies behind 1 Peter has been demon- 
strated without a doubt, but it is Christ, rather than Enoch, who here minis- 
ters to the dead ?'. Other interpreters see ‘the spirits in prison’, in light of the 


16. N. H. TAYLOR (2012). 

17. See R. GOUNELLE (2004), p. 11. 
18. W. J. DALTON (1989), p. 28. 

19. S. E. JOHNSON (1960), p. 48. 
20. Catherine Ella LAUFER (2013). 
21. S. E. JOHNSON (1960), p. 48. 
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Noah context, as a reference to those who, in their experience of the Flood, 
repented (this understanding was expanded to include all those who, prior to 
the arrival of Jesus, saw the results of their actions and came to repentance). 
Another view, still connected to the Noah reference, was that the 'spirits in 
prison’ referred to those who experienced the Flood but did not repent. This 
conception also extended to include all those dead from throughout history 
who, in Hades, continued to be unrepentant. In this case, Christ's proclama- 
tion to them was considered to be a sort of ratification of their damnation. 
Rather than connecting 1 Peter 3:18-22 with the katábasis of Christ, 
Augustine saw the passage as relating to the pre-existing Christ's 
proclamation, through Noah, to the unredeemed at the time of the Flood. 
Aquinas, later, agreed with the broad outlines of Augustine's interpretation 
of the passage ?". 


Although there is considerable disagreement over the matter, the major- 
ity current scholarly opinion now seems to be that 1 Peter 3:18-22 does not 
refer to a katábasis of Jesus at all, but to something else. This is the view 
put forward by Bandstra ”, Pierce and Dalton *, among others. While there 
is much to commend this position, such interpretations inevitably have diffi- 
culty reconciling 1 Peter 3:18-22 with 1 Peter 4: 6 and the proclamation of 
the gospel “even to the dead" there. If the verses in 18-22 were not origi- 
nally connected to the time of Christ in Hades, it is not hard to see how the 
link came to be made. Moreover, connecting the 'spirits in prison’ and 
therefore the passage, to the Ascension rather than the katdbasis links the 
redemptive work of the risen Christ to a new spatial and temporal dynamic. 
The ascension of Christ to heaven, in this schema, is not a continuation of 
the katábasis - anábasis dyad, but rather the first part of a second dyad, that 
was expected to be completed in the return of Christ, the eschatological fo- 
cus so central to the early Christian texts. The expected eschatological re- 
turn of Christ and its placement in a second narrative dyad is a factor omit- 
ted from most discussions of the meaning of 1 Peter 3:18-22 and of, perhaps 
more importantly, Ephesians 4:9 “When it says ‘he ascended', what does it 
mean but that he had also descended into the lower parts of the earth?" 


As Laufer points out, the position of Biblical interpreters on the applica- 
bility of the 1 Peter passage to Christ's descent seems to have little or no 
effect on whether such interpreters, particularly the Reformation, medieval 
and ancient writers, actually believed that there was such a katábasis. Most 
did, no matter their opinion of the meaning of 1 Peter 3:18-22 *. 


22. C. T. PIERCE (2011), p. 11-12. 
23. A. J. BANDSTRA (2003). 

24. W. J. DALTON (1989). 

25. Catherine Ella LAUFER (2013). 
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The curious voyage of Christian baptism 


Why then, in the absence of very much direct evidence in the pages of 
the NT, did the katäbasis of Christ become such an important part of the 
early Christian narrative, and so soon? The discussion of the 1 Peter 3 text 
shows that the driving impetus behind this conception of what happened in 
Jesus’ ‘missing days’ was ultimately not textual, nor was it contextual 
Hellenism, despite the fact that both can be seen to have contributed to the 
development of the doctrine. Community and pastoral reasons for Christ's 
katábasis would likely have developed naturally, especially solving the 
problem of what happens to those, including recently deceased loved ones, 
who died before Messiah arrived. In addition, a developing Christology that 
shifted emphasis from the actions of the God of Israel to those of the risen 
and ascended Christ may be part of the development of the notion, although 
Christology can as easily be seen as a parallel development as a formative 
influence. Most likely, in terms of developing Christology, both its parallel 
development and its influence on all *missing' elements of the Christ story 
would be the case. In this constellation of factors, however, a final possible 
contribution to the growing conception of Christ's katábasis may well have 
been crucial, and that is the effect of early Christian liturgical practice. 


Baptism and resurrection are linked in Christian proclamation as early 
as Paul's letters. If one holds that Paul, writing much earlier than 1 Peter, 
was not unique in his conception of baptism, but as with so much other ma- 
terial inherited an early community tradition, in this case linking baptism to 
resurrection, this commonly inherited tradition of baptism possibly lies be- 
hind the katábasis understandings as well. For this not to be the case, would 
be to assume that either Paul's teachings, or the katábasis narrative, grew up 
in conceptual isolation from each other and from the rest of preaching and 
teaching about Jesus. This is manifestly not the situation, for Paul at least, 
who refers (from the point of view of Christian practice) to the katábasis of 
Christ in Romans 6 and elsewhere ?*. In the Romans text, as evidence for the 
importance of baptism in the new Jesus communities, Paul writes at length 
about baptism as the singular entry for the believer into a participation in 
the katábasis- anábasis redemptive act of God in Christ. In fact, in slightly 
different, but related ways, for both 1 Peter and Paul's writings, baptism 
appears to act as both sign and enactment of eschatological participation in 
the death and resurrection of Christ and of the new age of Israel's God, 
brought in by the Messiah. 


26. J. D. G. DUNN (1989, p. 187) points out what he believes to be other Pauline 
and pseudo-Pauline references to the descensus in Ephesians 4:8-10 and Romans 10: 6- 
10. 
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Whether or not 1 Peter 3:18-22 is concerned with katábasis in its orig- 
inal context, it is certainly concerned with baptism. 1 Peter's connection to 
Christian baptism has been observed from the beginning of Christian reflec- 
tion on the letter. Whatever its original meaning, perhaps after the fact, pre- 
cisely those verses that many interpreters leave out of this particular 
pericope, namely verses 21 and 22, link 1 Peter 3:18-22 back to the 
katábasis of Christ. 


In any case, in both Paul and 1 Peter we are left with two characteristics 
of the combined Christ-disciple katäbasis that appear to hark back to the 
earliest days of the movement: a mystical union with Christ, and an eschato- 
logical imperative for that union. The latter connects baptismal death to the 
first stirrings of a general anábasis or resurrection that will soon sunder all 
empires, gather in the non-Jews and bring the reign of Israel's God to 
fruition. The voyage of Christ in 1 Peter (curious also because we don't 
know if it is ‘up’ or ‘down’), and even more, Paul's words in Romans 6 and 
] Corinthians 15, are prescriptive: there is only one way to be part of this 
last-days movement, and that is the baptismal action of katábasis/anábasis. 
The liturgical act is typological *’, participatory and cosmic: all humanity, 
even creation itself (Romans 8:19), will be changed through the going down 
and the coming up of the few early followers. Death itself is defeated. The 
God of Israel, for the first Jesus believers as for all Jews, is, and cannot be 
other than, the God of both the living and the dead. 


Finally, making such a strong connection between baptism and the de- 
velopment of the descent of Christ concepts helps to explain a rather awk- 
ward verse found in the earliest sources: Paul’s reference to baptizing on be- 
half of the dead. In 1 Corinthians 15:29 Paul presents an extensive argument 
for the resurrection of believers, based on the subjugation of death by 
Christ; it is worth noting that here, as in the Orpheus myth, there is a taming 
of the Underworld theme. Paul then concludes a set of syllogistic statements 
with a rhetorical question, an argument from the opposite: if this were not 
so, he asks, and death is not ultimately vanquished by the resurrection of 
Christ, then, in his words, “what will those people do who receive baptism 
on behalf of the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why are people bap- 
tized on their behalf?” One can hear behind this passage the same concerns 
over the faithful dead that may lie behind the development of the doctrine of 
Christ’s katabasis in later tradition, and that also prompted Paul’s likely first 
surviving letter, 1 Thessalonians. 


27. R. GOUNELLE (2000, p. 241 & f.) traces the extensive influence of later, prima- 
rily Eucharistic and Paschal liturgies on the development of the doctrine of katabasis. 
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In the end, either by baptising on behalf of them, or making sure that 
Christ has preached to them, a pastoral concern is worked out theologically 
by means of actions that are rooted in liturgy. Here, as perhaps the case in 1 
Peter, it is finally not by belief only, but through the eschatological and 
mystical act of baptism that followers of Jesus participate in the curious 
voyage of Christ. 


Matthew R. ANDERSON 
Concordia University, Montréal 
matthew.anderson@concordia.ca 
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KATABASEIS ORPHICO-PYTHAGORICIENNES 
OU 
TOURS OF HELL APOCALYPTIQUES JUIFS ? 
La fausse alternative 
posée par la typologie des péchés et des chátiments 
dans Il’ Apocalypse de Pierre * 


1. L' Apocalypse de Pierre et les origines des Tours of Hell 
juifs et chrétiens 


Parmi les genres littéraires apocalyptiques chrétiens d'origine juive, ce 
sont les récits des voyages dans l'au-delà qui ont remporté le succés le plus 
grand et durable tout au long de l'Antiquité tardive et jusqu'à la fin du 
Moyen Âge. La vitalité de ces visions fut telle que les héros célèbres de 
l'histoire sainte (Pierre, Paul, Marie et les autres) furent bientót relayés, 
dans leur róle de visiteurs de l'enfer et/ou du paradis, par toute une série de 
personnages représentatifs de l'univers religieux médiéval (des saints, des 
moines, des clercs, voire méme des laïcs) !, avant que i/ sommo poeta Dante 
Alighieri n'utilise à son tour ce cadre narratif pour décrire les étapes du par- 
cours initiatique et mystique de cette Commedia, que les lecteurs admiratifs 
qualifieront de Divina. Or, si le développement et l'évolution des textes la- 
tins et vernaculaires sont relativement bien étudiés et connus ?, les modalités 
de l'émergence de ce genre littéraire au sein de l'apocalyptique juive et 
chrétienne restent trés discutées. Pour les premiéres études d'une certaine 
ampleur consacrées aux origines du monde infernal juif et chrétien, il faut 


* Je tiens à remercier les organisateurs, Pierre Bonnechére et Gabriela Cursaru in 
primis, pour avoir invité le modeste spécialiste des textes apocryphes juifs et chrétiens 
que je suis à un colloque sur un sujet aussi riche et stimulant que les katabáseis dans la 
tradition littéraire et religieuse grecque, un domaine dans lequel ma contribution ne 
pourra étre que trés marginale. 

l. Voir les textes réunis par Maria Pia CICCARESE (1987) ; P. DINZELBACHER 
(1989) ; Eileen GARDINER (1989). 

2. Voir D. D. R. OWEN (1970); P. DINZELBACHER (1981); Jacqueline AMAT 
(1985) ; F. S. SMITH (1986) ; C. CAROZZI (1994) ; M. BENZ (2013). 
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remonter aux années qui suivirent la découverte dans un tombeau 
d'Akhmim (l'ancienne Panopolis, en Haute-Égypte), en 1886-1887, et la 
publication, en 1892, d'un parchemin grec, le P.Cair. 10759, contenant un 
ensemble de fragments à forte tonalité eschatologique tirés de l’ Évangile de 
Pierre, de \’ Apocalypse de Pierre? et du 1” Hénoch. En effet, ce qui retint 
l'attention des chercheurs fut surtout le tableau brossé par l Apocalypse de 
Pierre, décrivant un endroit lumineux réservé aux justes (paragraphes 14- 
20) et, avec plus de détails, un endroit ténébreux oü sont punis les impies 
(paragraphes 21-34). Cette galerie de damnés dans un texte chrétien re- 
montant au I° siècle, permettait de réévaluer toute une série de traditions 
infernales juives et chrétiennes considérées jusqu'alors comme étant tar- 
dives, voire d'établir des comparaisons avec les récits de descente aux 
enfers gréco-romains de la méme époque. Malheureusement, les tenants de 
ces deux approches, qui auraient pu et dû être complémentaires, eurent 
tendance à radicaliser leurs positions en privilégiant exclusivement, les uns 
l'apport des sources juives, les autres l'influence des récits grecs *. 


2. Le róle clé attribué aux katabáseis orphico-pythagoriciennes 
(1893-1927) 


Dans une étude publiée au mois de juillet 1893, Moses Gaster émit 
l'hypothése que les récits apocalyptiques tardifs (postérieurs au moins au 
VII siècle apr. J.-C.) de la Gedulat Moshé, ou la « Grandeur de Moise » °, 
aussi bien que d'autres descriptions médiévales juives de l'outre-tombe, 
avaient préservé des échos des traditions juives anciennes réutilisées dans 
l'Apocalypse de Pierre chrétienne que l’on venait de découvrir ć. Il fut suivi 
et démenti au mois de septembre de la méme année par Albrecht Dieterich, 
le grand spécialiste allemand de la religion orphique, de la magie et des 
cultes à mystères paiens ?, qui parvint, lui, à des conclusions diamétralement 
opposées, à savoir que les origines d'une telle conception de l'au-delà de- 


3. Les témoins grecs de l’ Évangile de Pierre et de l’Apocalypse de Pierre ont été 
republiés, de facon diplomatique, par T. J. KRAUS et T. NICKLAS (2004). 

4. Nous renvoyons aux histoires de la recherche dressées par D. D. BUCHHOLZ 
(1988), p. 98-103, et par R. BAUCKHAM (1988), p. 4726-4733. Bien entendu, le grand 
tournant dans l'étude de l’ Apocalypse de Pierre a été la découverte d'une version éthio- 
pienne intégrale de ce texte (au sujet de laquelle, voir ci-dessous, n. 17). 

5. Traduite par M. ABRAHAM (1925), p. 23-27 et 75-92, et par Helen SPURLING 
(2013), p. 714-725. 

6. M .GASTER (1893), spécialement p. 571-572. 

7. Parmi ses ouvrages, il suffira de mentionner le célébre Abraxas (A. DIETERICH 
[1891b], publié à l'áge de 25 ans), ou de renvoyer à ses Kleine Schriften (A. DIETERICH 
[1911]; aux p. IX-XLII, on trouvera aussi une biographie et une bibliographie du 
savant disparu, en 1908, à l'áge de 42 ans). 
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vaient être recherchées dans les katabáseis, les « descentes aux enfers » 
orphico-pythagoriciennes *. 


[D]ie alte jüdische Apokalyptik hat von denen der Petrusapokalypse ganz 
und gar verschiedene eschatologische Bilder, und man sieht deutlich, wie 
und wo in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Litteratur die Einwirkung der griechi- 
schen Anschauungen beginnt und weiter um sich greift . Darum soll natür- 
lich nicht geleugnet werden, daf gewisse Sündentypen, des Verlassens des 
Weges der Gerechtigkeit, des Gôtzendienstes und der Schmáhung Gottes, 
noch nicht in den älteren griechischen Nekyen gestanden haben können, 
sondern erst aus jüdischen oder christlichen Vorstellungen hinzugethan 
sind. [...] Aber vor allen den charakteristischen Typen der Sünden und Stra- 
fen, die in der Petrusapokalypse aufgezáhlt werden, findet sich in den älte- 
ren jüdischen apokalyptischen Büchern keine Spur; sie finden sich allesamt 
wieder in der älteren griechischen Litteratur. Der negative Beweis ist er- 
bracht, daß} die Hölle der Apokalypse keine jüdische ist, daß ihr Verfasser 
aus jüdischen Schriften nicht geschópft haben kann 9. 


Les conclusions de Dieterich s'appuyaient sur une étude exhaustive des 
conceptions de l'au-delà professées dans le monde grec, depuis l'époque 
archaique jusqu'à la période hellénistique et romaine : les « croyances po- 
pulaires », d'abord, telles que la localisation géographique des lieux du sé- 
jour des bienheureux, ou l'existence de Cerbére, des Érinyes et des démons 
infernaux (chapitre I) ; dans un autre registre, les béatitudes promises aux 
adeptes des cultes à mystéres d'Éleusis et de Delphes, ainsi que les 


8. A. DIETERICH (1913), le terme Nekyia renvoyant au récit de la visite des enfers 
accomplie par Ulysse dans le XT° livre de l’ Odyssée. Signalons que le second volet d'un 
autre ouvrage fondamental sur la pensée religieuse grecque voyait le jour au lendemain 
de la publication du livre de Dieterich, à savoir, E. ROHDE (1890-1894) [cf. trad. 1928]. 

9. S’insère ici (A. DIETERICH [1913], p. 223, n. 1) la réfutation de l’hypothèse de 
Gaster qui, « médiocrement étayée de preuves et au demeurant insuffisante, n'a guère 
été signalée que par A. Dieterich qui l'exécute cavaliérement », comme le constatera 
I. LÉvv (1927), p. 155, n. 1. 

10. A. DIETERICH (1913), p. 222-224. Afin de mieux comprendre le contexte dans 
lequel s'était épanouie sa pensée, rappelons qu'A. Dieterich avait été l'éléve, à Bonn, 
du célébre Hermann Usener (dont il épousa, en 1899, la fille Maria), « qui s'applique 
depuis nombre d'années à découvrir les fils cachés qui relient certaines légendes du 
christianisme naissant à des légendes et des croyances helléniques » (comme se plaisait 
à le souligner H. WEIL [1900], p. 27). En revanche, Erwin Rohde préférait laver le gé- 
nie grec de l'accusation d'avoir donné naissance aux peines cauchemardesques de 
l'enfer de Dante : « Il est vrai que des fantaisies chrétiennes tout aussi horribles s'ali- 
mentent en partie à des sources grecques. Mais il fallut, pour créer des images de cette 
nature, l'esprit de vertige de certaines sectes en qui on ne peut reconnaitre l'esprit grec, 
et, pour y prêter attention, une spéculation philosophique qui rompit dans ses heures les 
plus troubles avec tous les instincts profonds de la civilisation grecque. Ni le peuple 
grec, ni sa religion, ni les mystéres que l'État faisait célébrer, et qu'il considérait 
comme sacrés, ne peuvent être tenus pour responsables de telles aberrations » 
(E. ROHDE [1890-1894], vol. I, p. 319 = E. ROHDE [1928], p. 263). 
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tourments réservés aux non-initiés dans le culte orphique, dont il retraçait 
l’histoire d’après les témoignages littéraires (chapitre II) ; les « lamelles 
d'or », ces viatiques pour l'au-delà retrouvés dans les sépultures de Petelia, 
en Grande-Gréce (IV siècle av. J.-C.), et à Éleutherne, en Créte (IT siècle 
av. J.-C.) '', étaient censées apporter la preuve tangible de l'existence de 
livres infernaux orphico-pythagoriciens (chapitre III) et, plus exactement, 
d’un poème composé en Italie du Sud et intitulé KatéBaotc sic ‘A1dov, dont 
on retrouverait les traces dans les mythes eschatologiques de Platon, les 
hymnes de Pindare, les vers épiques de Virgile, ou les satires de Lucien de 
Samosate "°. Par ailleurs, l'étude du développement de la typologie des pé- 
cheurs et des chátiments dans l'au-delà (chapitres IV et V), des textes 
orphico-pythagoriciens à la littérature juive (Daniel, le /^ Hénoch, le 4° 
Esdras, les Sentences du Pseudo-Phocylide) et chrétienne (la Didache, le 
deuxiéme livre des Oracles sibyllins, l'Apocalypse de Pierre), démontrait 
que les idées et les images des premiers avaient été abondamment reprises 
par les seconds. 


Au-delà de ces conclusions générales °, Dieterich proposait aussi un 
découpage et une identification ponctuelle des quatorze (en réalité, treize) 
catégories de pécheurs présentes dans le fragment d' Akhmim, en faisant la 
distinction entre sept ou huit groupes de damnés empruntés à l'Hadés 
orphico-pythagoricien et six autres, de provenance chrétienne, rajoutés par 
l'auteur de l' Apocalypse de Pierre '*. 


1. Les blasphémateurs sont suspendus par la langue au-dessus d'un feu 
(22 // 7, 1-2). 


11. Il s'agit d'OF 32A et 32B Kern (= OF 476 et 478-480 Bernabé). A. Dieterich 
avait déjà eu l'occasion d'étudier trois lamelles de Thurii, en Grande-Gréce (OF 32C et 
32DE Kern (= OF 488 et 489-490 Bernabé), dans A. DIETERICH (18912), p. 30-41 (= 
A. DIETERICH [1911], p. 91-100). 

12. Das ist sicher: Vergil hat direkt aus einem orphisch-pythagoreischen Gedicht 
geschópft, einem Ausläufer jener unteritalischen Poeme, aus denen auch Platon 
geschópft hatte, denen jene goldenen Grabtäfelchen entstammen, die auch Empedokles 
und Pindar kannte, die Antonius Diogenes nachahmte, welche Lukian verspottet, die 
auch Vorläufer waren der Schriften, die Plutarch benutzte (A. DIETERICH [1913], 
p. 158). À noter aussi les positions similaires d'E. NORDEN (1893), p. 405: Die 
Vergilische Nekyia [...] ist im Wesentlichen entnommen einer Pythagoreisch- 
Orphischen Unterweltsbeschreibung, welche aber im letzten Theile mit stoischen 
Lehren verquickt ist, d.h. aus der Zeit stammt, in welcher die Neupythagoreer eine 
Anlehnung an die Stoiker suchten und fanden ; E. NORDEN (1957), p. 288-289. 

13. Largement acceptées encore de nos jours, comme le démontre l'adoption de la 
plupart d'entre elles par J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 341-342. 

14. Voir A. DIETERICH (1913), p. 225-227. Dans notre tableau, les six groupes 
qu'A. Dieterich considérait comme étant des ajouts secondaires sont en italiques ; entre 
parenthèses, nous indiquons les paragraphes du P Cair. 10759 et les passages cor- 
respondants de la version intégrale éthiopienne. 
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2. Ceux qui ont rejeté la justice gisent dans un lac de boue brülante (23 // 7, 
3-4). 


3. Dans le méme lac plongent aussi les adultéres qui sont suspendus, les 
femmes par les cheveux et les hommes par les pieds, la téte dans la boue 
(24 // 7, 5-8). 


4. Les meurtriers et leurs complices sont donnés en páture, sous les yeux de 
leurs victimes, à des serpents venimeux et à des vers géants (25 // 7, 9-11). 


5. De méme, les femmes qui ont conçu en dehors du mariage ou qui se sont 
rendues coupables d'avortement, baignent jusqu'au cou dans un lac pu- 
trescent, tandis les enfants nés avant le temps leur jettent des rayons de feu 
dans les yeux (26 // 8, 1-4). 


6. Ceux qui ont persécuté les justes sont brülés, fouettés et dévorés par des 
vers (27 // 9,1-2). 


7. Les blasphémateurs et les détracteurs de la voie de justice se mordent les 
lèvres et sont frappés aux yeux par un fer incandescent (28 // 9, 3). 


8. De méme, les faux témoins se mordent la langue et máchent du feu (29 // 
9, 4). 


9. Les riches qui n'ont pas été charitables se roulent sur des silex pointus et 
brülants (30 // 9, 5-7). 


10. Les usuriers sont immergés jusqu'aux genoux dans un autre lac pu- 
trescent (31 // 10, 1). 


11. Les homosexuels sont jetés sans cesse du haut d'un ravin (32 // 10, 2-4). 


12. Ceux qui ont fabriqué des idoles se tiennent dans un endroit plein de feu 
(33 // 10, 5). 


13. D'autres pécheurs [les haineux, envieux, coléreux ?] se frappent mutuel- 
lement avec des bâtons brilants (33 // 10,6). 


14. Ceux qui ont abandonné la voie de Dieu sont rótis comme dans une 
poéle (34 // 10, 7). 
Les chátiments réservés aux adversaires du christianisme (n? 1-2, 6-7, 
12 et 14) ne seraient que des copies ou des banalisations des supplices infli - 
gés aux pécheurs orphico-pythagoriciens (n** 3-5, 8-11 et 13). Remarquons 
que, pour Dieterich, les neuviéme et dixiéme groupes n'en faisaient, à 
l'origine, qu'un seul, celui des avares assoiffés de richesses ; et que l'exis- 
tence d'une lacune, au paragraphe 33 '°, a été démentie par les témoignages 
du fragment grec d'Oxford et de la version éthiopienne de l’ Apocalypse de 
Pierre, où il n'est question que des fabricants d'idoles (10, 5-6) ". 


15. Voir A. DIETERICH (1913), p. 209, qui proposait de combler la supposée lacune 
à l’aide d'un passage concernant les âmes des bagarreurs chez Plutarque, Sur le délai 
de la justice divine, 567 B. 

16. Le texte intégral de la version éthiopienne a permis d'ajouter huit catégories de 
pécheurs à la liste donnée par le fragment d' Akhmim (ce qui porte leur total à vingt-et- 
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La plausibilité d’une telle hypothèse — prévoyant l’intégration, dans un 
catalogue originel de péchés de nature éminemment morale, d’une série de 
crimes commis à l'encontre de la communauté chrétienne — allait être 
confirmée par la découverte du texte intégral de l'Apocalypse de Pierre 
dans une version éthiopienne traduite de l'arabe '’, qui en a révélé la nature, 
pour ainsi dire, engagée et militante. Car l'Apocalypse de Pierre a été 
vraisemblablement écrite trés peu de temps aprés la fin de la Seconde 
Guerre des Judéens, en 135 apr. J.-C., afin de dénoncer l'imposture de Bar 
Kokhba et la déchéance de « la maison d'Israél » (le figuier qui ne donne 
pas de fruits de la parabole évangélique, en Marc 13, 28 ; Matthieu 24, 
32) * ou, plutôt, de tout espoir de restauration de Jérusalem manu militari, 


un), à savoir, 6b) les parents qui tuent leurs enfants, mordus par des bétes sorties du lait 
caillé des méres, tandis que leurs victimes, gardées par l'ange Temeloüchos dans un 
endroit plus paisible, assistent à la scéne (8,5-10) ; 14) ceux qui n'honorent ni pére ni 
mère, roulés dans un ravin de feu (11,1-3) ; 15) ceux qui n'obéissent pas à leurs parents 
et n’honorent pas les personnes plus âgées, dévorés par des oiseaux carnivores (11,4-5, 
un chátiment semblable à celui de Prométhée) ; 16) les vierges qui perdent leur virgi- 
nité avant le mariage, démembrées (11,6-7) ; 17) les esclaves qui n'obéissent pas à 
leurs maîtres, máchant leur langue (11,8-9) ; 18) ceux qui font l'aumóne de façon hypo- 
crite, tombant sur des charbons ardents (12,1-2) ; 19) d'autres pécheurs non précisés, 
condamnés à se tenir au milieu d'un fleuve de feu (12,3-4) ; 20) les magiciens, attachés 
sur des roues de feu (12,5-7, un chátiment semblable à celui d'Ixion dans le Tartare 
grec). 

17. Publiée, d’après un seul manuscrit éthiopien (Paris, d' Abbadie 51), par Sylvain 
Grébaut, en 1910, elle a été identifiée, l'année suivante, en méme temps que le par- 
chemin grec de la Bodleian Library, par Montague Rhodes James. La découverte, en 
1973, et la collation d'un second manuscrit éthiopien (Tana 35) a permis deux éditions 
davantage critiques, celle de D. D. BUCHHOLZ (1988) et celle, minor, certes, mais d'un 
point de vue philologique nettement supérieure, de P. MARRASSINI (1994). (Signalons 
que, suite au décés prématuré de Paolo Marrassini, en 2013, la táche de mener à bien 
une nouvelle editio maior, à paraitre dans le « Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Apocryphorun », a été confiée à Alessandro Bausi). Voir aussi la traduction de 
R. BAUCKHAM et P. MARRASSINI (1997). 

18. Voir tout spécialement R. BAUCKHAM (1985) ; R. BAUCKHAM (1994). L’ob- 
jection principale parmi toutes celles soulevées par E. TIGCHELAAR (2003), à savoir le 
passage — prétendument abrupt— de plusieurs faux messies (2,8b) à un seul 
« menteur », au verset 10 (p. 65-66), n'est pas recevable, car basée sur une interpré- 
tation, certes littérale, mais malheureusement erronée de l'éthiopien yagabba’u 
dohrehomu : «ils (les Judéens chrétiens de Palestine) iront derrière eux (les faux 
messies) ». Il s'agit en fait d'une expression idiomatique correspondant au grec 
ànépyopot sic tà omis (voir C. F. A. DILLMANN [1865], col. 1169, qui renvoie à la 
version éthiopienne de Psaumes 39,20 [40,15] ; Jean 6,66 ; 18,6), de sorte que la tra- 
duction exacte du passage en question ne peut étre que celle proposée par 
R. BAUCKHAM et P. MARRASSINI (1997), p. 757-758 : « Mais quand on aura vu la 
méchanceté de ses actions (du faux messie), ils feront marche arrière, et le renieront 
ceux (les Judéens chrétiens) qui avaient glorifié le premier Christ, que nos péres avaient 
crucifié en commettant une grave erreur. Mais ce menteur-là, lui, n'est pas le Christ et 
lorsqu'on le récusera, il tuera par l'épée, et il y aura de nombreux martyrs ». Bien 
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en annonçant l'imminence du retour du seul et unique messie authentique, 
le Christ, suivi de la rétribution, dans cet ordre, des pécheurs et des justes, 
des persécuteurs et des persécutés, à l'occasion du jugement universel. Et de 
lire, avec la version éthiopienne et le fragment grec de la Bodléienne, tous 
les verbes décrivant les punitions des damnés non pas au présent, comme 
dans le manuscrit d'Akhmim, mais au futur : « Les blasphémateurs seront 
suspendus par la langue au-dessus d'un feu ; ceux qui ont rejeté la justice 
seront plongés dans un lac de boue brülante », et ainsi de suite. 


Quoi qu'il en soit, le flambeau d'A. Dieterich allait bientót étre repris 
par l’Alsacien Isidore Lévy, directeur d'études à l’École pratique des hautes 
études à Paris, de 1917 à 1938, dans sa monographie La légende de 
Pythagore de Gréce en Palestine, parue en 1927. À partir de l'étude d'une 
poignée de « débris » de l'Abaris (du nom du prêtre hyperboréen disciple de 
Pythagore), un dialogue perdu d'Héraclide du Pont (ca 388-310 av. J.-C.), 
Lévy a reconstitué, non sans ingéniosité, celle qu'il pensait étre la 
biographie fondatrice de la légende de Pythagore. L'un de ses épisodes clés 
aurait été une véritable katábasis, « une descente de Pythagore aux Enfers, 
un récit mythique qui devait étre appelé à une grande fortune, puisque c'est 
de lui que procéderaient plus ou moins directement des oeuvres aussi cé- 
lébres que le sixiéme chant de l'Énéide, que les Histoires véritables de 
Lucien et que divers récits hébraiques de la Descente de Moïse aux 
Enfers » ?. 


En guise d'exemple, citons la tradition que Diogéne Laérce attribue à 
Hiéronyme de Rhodes (ca 290-230 av. J.-C.), au sujet de la punition dans 
l'Hadés des « maitres d'erreur » (à noter la mention de la pendaison à un 
arbre et des serpents) et des « maris libertins ». 


Hiéronyme raconte qu'étant descendu aux enfers, il (Pythagore) y vit 
l'ombre d'Hésiode attachée à une colonne d'airain et grinçant les dents, et 
celle d'Homére suspendue à un arbre et environnée de serpents, en expiation 
de ce qu'ils avaient dit l'un et l'autre sur le compte des dieux ; qu'il fut éga- 
lement témoin des chátiments infligés à ceux qui avaient refusé à leurs 
femmes le devoir conjugal, et que cette descente aux enfers fut la cause des 
honneurs que lui rendirent les Crotoniates ?". 


Lévy, toutefois, est allé encore plus loin, jusqu'à soutenir que |’ Histoire 
démotique de Setni et Sa-Ousir —un texte égyptien tardif relatant un 
renversement de fortune aux enfers qui a pour spectateurs Setni- 


entendu, le fait que le narrateur de l' Apocalypse de Pierre estime que Bar Kokhba ait 
persécuté des Judéens chrétiens ne signifie nullement que cela se soit effectivement 
passé de la sorte. 

19. D'aprés le résumé qu'en fait P. BOYANCÉ (1934), p. 321. 

20. Diogène Laérce, Vies des philosophes, VIII, 21 (tr. fr. Ch. ZEVORT [1847], vol. 
I, p. 458 [modifiée ]). 
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Khaemouas, fils du pharaon Ramsès II, scribe savant et versé dans l’art ma- 
gique, et son propre fils Sa-Ousir, réincarnation d'un grand magicien de 
l’ancienne Égypte ?' — «n'est, sous un vernis égyptien superficiel, que 
l'adroite adaptation d'une sorte de Roman de Moise calqué sur un Roman 
de Pythagore assez proche du modèle héraclidien » ”. En plus de cela, le ju- 
daisme égyptien, le pharisaisme et l'essénisme auraient été, à tour de róle, 
influencés par ce qu'il appelle le « systéme religieux des pythagorisants », 
sans oublier le christianisme des origines, la légende de Pythagore ayant 
fourni « la charpente méme » des Évangiles synoptiques. 


Que l'on supprime [...] tout ce qui, comme nous croyons l'avoir montré, 
procéde du modéle grec — Naissance de l'Homme-Dieu, Jésus à douze ans, 
Prédications de Capernaüm et de l’Arrivée en Judée, Rejet de Jésus à 
Nazareth, Secret messianique, Confession de Pierre, Tombeau vide et Résur- 
rection — et la charpente méme de l’édifice évangélique croulera ”. 


Comme quelqu'un s'est plu à le constater, pour ce qui est de ses consé- 
quences, le pan-pythagorisme de Lévy ne différe guére du pan-orphisme de 
Dieterich ?*. Pourtant, La légende de Pythagore de Grèce en Palestine est un 
ouvrage d'une trés grande érudition, qui a eu le mérite non négligeable de 
rassembler toutes les piéces du dossier infernal disponibles à l'époque et qui 
est, encore aujourd'hui, une véritable mine de renseignements utiles. Il est 
par ailleurs remarquable que des spécialistes contemporains parviennent, 
parfois, sans le savoir, aux mémes conclusions que Lévy en matiére d'anti- 
quité de la Gedulat Moshé ou de l'existence hypothétique d'un récit de la 
descente de Moïse aux Enfers. 


21. Publié par F. L. GRIFFITH (1900), p. 41-66 et 142-207 ; traduction française 
dans G. MASPERO (1911), p. 154-181, et Claire LALOUETTE (1984-1987), II, p. 205-225 
et 297-299. C'est à H. GRESSMANN (1918) que revient le mérite d'avoir rapproché 
l'Histoire démotique de Setni et Sa-Ousir d'un épisode de renversement de fortune dans 
l'au-delà dans le Talmud de Jérusalem (dont il sera question plus loin) et de la parabole 
du riche et du pauvre Lazare en Luc, 16, 19-31. Le savant allemand avait utilisé le té- 
moignage des deux premiers textes pour établir l'existence d'une filiére égyptienne et 
juive de récits de renversements de fortune en amont de la parabole lucanienne, une re- 
lation intertextuelle complexe, que l'on essaie d'expliquer, aujourd'hui, de façon moins 
mécanique : The story [en Luc, 16, 19-31] is simply based on the common cultural 
intertexture that prevailed among the Mediterranean and the Near East. One element 
in this intertexture was the narrative motif of reversal, also used in the Demotic tale 
and rabbinic stories, but probably known to Luke from quite different stories 
(Outi LEHTIPUU [2007], p. 300). 

22. I. LÉVY (1927), p. 1. 

23. I. LÉVY (1927), p. 340. 

24. Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), p. 49, n. 26. 
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3. La réévaluation de l'apport de l'apocalyptique juive 
(1983-1998) 

Quatre-vingt dix ans après la première parution de Nekyia, |’ Américaine 
Martha Himmelfarb a consacré aux Tours of Hell, les « Visites de l'enfer », 
une thèse doctorale publiée en 1983 ”, où elle passe en revue et analyse un 
ensemble de dix-sept (ou dix-huit) « apocalypses », parfois à l'état frag- 
mentaire, qui s'échelonnent chronologiquement du I° au XIV° siècle. Ce 
corpus comprend les textes suivants : l'Apocalypse de Pierre, les Actes de 
Thomas, \ Apocalypse de Sophonie, V Apocalypse de Paul, l'Apocalypse 
éthiopienne de Marie, l'Apocalypse éthiopienne de Baruch, Y Apocalypse 
grecque de Marie, Y Apocalypse et la Vision d’Esdras, le Testament d Isaac, 
la Vie de Pacóme, un récit dans le Talmud de Jérusalem (Hagiga 2,2 // 
Sanhédrin 6,6), un midrash tiré des Darkhé Teshuvah, une vision d'Isaie 
incluse aussi dans la Chronique de Yerahméel, une visite fragmentaire qui a 
pour protagoniste Josué ben Lévi, la Gedulat Moshé, ainsi qu'une 
description fragmentaire attribuée à Elie citée dans l'Építre apocryphe de 
Tite, et Apocalypse éthiopienne de Gorgorios (c.-à-d., de Grégoire) *. 

Ces textes relatent des visites à l'endroit où sont punis les impies après 
la mort ; au cours de ces voyages dans l'au-delà, les visionnaires ont l'oc- 
casion de contempler toute une panoplie de punitions infligées aux dif- 
férentes catégories de pécheurs. Notons, par exemple, l'épisode du Talmud 
de Jérusalem, oà un homme pieux de la ville d'Ascalon assiste aux funé- 
railles plus que modestes de l'un de ses amis, pendant que le fils de Ma'yan 
(« Bedonnant » ?), le percepteur, était enseveli avec tous les honneurs ; mais 
le défunt lui apparut en rêve et le réconforta, en lui expliquant l’« éco- 
nomie » de cette injustice, car ce manque d'égards lors de l'enterrement lui 
avait permis d'expier son seul et unique péché (involontaire), tandis que le 
percepteur avait été récompensé de la sorte pour sa seule et unique bonne 
action (elle aussi involontaire). Par la suite, le premier homme pieux revit 
(en réve) son ami se promener dans des jardins, auprés de sources d'eau, 
tandis que le percepteur se tenait assoiffé aux bords d'une riviére, sans pou- 
voir boire; il vit aussi Miryam, fille de 'Alé Besalim (« Bourgeon 
d'oignon » ?) : « selon Rabbi Éliézer ben Yossa, il la vit suspendue par le 
bout des seins ; selon Rabbi Yossé ben Hanina, le verrou de la porte de la 
Géhenne était fixé à son oreille ». À l'homme pieux qui demandait des ex- 


25. Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), d'aprés une dissertation qui a été rédigée sous la 
direction de Robert A. Kraft, et qui a bénéficié aussi des conseils de Michael E. Stone 
et de George W. E. Nickelsburg. 

26. Il s'agit d'un texte tardif que les Betà Israél, les Juifs d'Éthiopie, ont emprunté, 
moyennant quelques adaptations, à leurs voisins chrétiens. 
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plications au sujet d’une telle punition, il fut répondu que c’était à cause de 
ses vanteries hypocrites ”. 


Parmi les traits caractéristiques du corpus, figurent les demonstrative 
explanations, des réponses standard, introduites par un pronom dé- 
monstratif, délivrées par les anges guides aux questions posées par les 
visionnaires émerveillés #. Par exemple, « Qui sont-elles, seigneur ? », de- 
mande l'apótre en voyant des jeunes filles habillées en noir pourchassées 
par des anges terrifiants ; « Celles-ci sont les vierges qui profanèrent leur 
virginité à l'insu de leurs parents », répond l'ange qui l'escorte dans l'enfer 
de l’Apocalypse de Paul (39, 1)”. Et aussi les measure-for-measure 
punishments, des punitions proportionnelles au degré et adaptées à la nature 
du péché commis, appliquées par analogie ou par contraste *. Par exemple, 
les seins des femmes qui ont exposé leurs enfants, sont torturés par des 
« petites bétes carnivores » dans l'Apocalypse de Pierre (8, 8-9), ou par 
« quatre vipères » dans la première recension arménienne de |’ Apocalypse 
de Paul (ch. 42), un motif qui revient aussi dans l’iconographie médiévale. 


Selon Himmelfarb, les origines de ce corpus sont à rechercher non pas 
du côté des katabäseis païennes orphico-pythagoriciennes, mais plutôt du 
côté des Cosmic Tours Apocalypses, de ces apocalypses juives qui 
comportent, à l'instar du /^ Hénoch, un voyage guidé accompli par le 
visionnaire aux quatre coins du monde. De ce fait, les Tours of Hell re- 
monteraient à des originaux juifs écrits au cours du I* siècle apr. J.-C., dont 
il ne subsisterait plus que quelques traces dispersées dans les littératures 
juive et chrétienne du Moyen Age ?'. 


Les conclusions de Himmelfarb ont été accueillies de facon généra- 
lement positive par les recenseurs de son ouvrage ?, ainsi que par Richard 
Bauckham, dans une étude consacrée aux « Early Jewish Visions of Hell », 


27. Voir Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), p. 29-30 et 92-94. 

28. Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), p. 41-67. Pour un rapprochement avec le genre 
didactique des « questions et réponses », voir P. PIOVANELLI (2012), p. 96-97. 

29. La typologie des peines infligées dans ce texte de l'Antiquité tardive a été étu- 
diée par J.-P. CALLU (1984) ; voir aussi, plus récemment, J. N. BREMMER (2009), p. 314- 
317 ; Kirsti Barrett COPELAND (2014). 

30. Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), p. 68-126. 

31. Martha HIMMELFARB (1983), p. 127-139 et 169-173 : l'Apocalypse de Pierre, 
l'Apocalypse de Sophonie, le récit contenu dans le Talmud de Jérusalem, la vision 
d'Isaie dans les écrits juifs médiévaux et le fragment cité dans |’ Epítre apocryphe de 
Tite étant les disiecta membra d'une telle production. Ces conclusions sont néanmoins 
plus prudentes que celles atteintes par S. LIEBERMAN (1974), car, pour ce dernier, le 
récit du Talmud de Jérusalem est le témoin le plus ancien par excellence. 

32. Parmi ces derniers, notons toutefois que R. WHITE (1986) a émis quelques 
critiques sur l'utilisation indiscriminée des textes juifs médiévaux. 
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publiée en 1990 * : il y accepte la datation haute proposée par Himmelfarb, 
quitte à nuancer la prétendue absence de toute influence de l’Hadès grec sur 
les descriptions infernales juives et chrétiennes et à émettre quelques 
réserves sur la popularité d'une croyance en la rétribution immédiate dans le 
judaisme du I* siécle apr. J.-C., la seule croyance qui pouvait rendre ces 
visites plausibles. En ce qui concerne le développement méme de cette 
tradition apocalyptique, Bauckham en a précisé les contours en analysant 
les nouvelles traces d'une ancienne Apocalypse d'Élie, laquelle aurait 
associé au récit d'un voyage cosmique une description des tourments des 
damnés dans la géhenne *. Par ailleurs, il a souligné aussi le rôle joué par 
les Tours of (Seven) Heavens, les ascensions à travers les (sept) cieux abou- 
tissant à la contemplation de la Gloire divine, auxquelles s'ajoutent souvent 
des visites du paradis et de l'enfer ? ; ceux-ci pourraient en effet représenter 
le chainon manquant dans le passage des Cosmic Tours aux Tours of Hell. 


Quoi qu'il en soit, une des piéces les plus significatives du dossier réuni 
par Himmelfarb, à savoir le récit du Talmud de Jérusalem, demeure da- 
vantage un épisode isolé qui met en scéne le renversement de fortune dans 
l'au-delà d'un mauvais riche et d'un pauvre juste, comparable à d'autres ré- 
cits « folkloriques » similaires, que l'on sait en circulation au Proche- 
Orient aux premiers siècles de notre ère *. Il ne s'agirait donc pas d'un 
fragment tiré d'un ouvrage contenant un Tour of Hell complet, structuré en 
plusieurs tableaux, mais d'une historiette édifiante isolée, d'origine proba- 
blement sapientielle. De ce fait, nous ne disposerions toujours pas de témoi- 


33. R. BAUCKHAM (1990a) ; voir aussi R. BAUCKHAM (1990b) ; R. BAUCKHAM 
(1995). 

34. Il s'agit d'un résumé donné au début de l'assez tardive Apocalypse hébraïque 
d'Élie, que Bauckham met en relation avec le fragment cité dans I’ Epitre apocryphe de 
Tite ; voir aussi les témoignages réunis par J.-M. ROSENSTIEHL (1985). 

35. Tel est le cas du 2^ Hénoch (le paradis et l'enfer étant localisés au troisiéme 
ciel), de la version slave du 3* Baruch, de la version longue latine de la Vision d’Esdras 
(sur laquelle voir ci-dessous, n. 37), de la version syriaque du Transitus Marie et de la 
Gedulat Moshé. Sur les modalités du passage des apocalypses n'envisageant que 
l'existence d'un seul ciel à celles décrivant des ascensions aux sept cieux (notamment, 
le Testament de Lévi inclus dans les Testaments des douze patriarches), voir Martha 
HIMMELFARB (1993), p. 31-33 et 126-127. 

36. Voir les conclusions de Outi LEHTIPUU (2007), citées ci-dessus, n. 21. En ce qui 
concerne le récit du Talmud de Jérusalem, il y a, toutefois, un élément de comparaison 
supplémentaire entre la suite de l'épisode d'Ascalon et la deuxiéme partie de l'histoire 
de Setni et Sa-Ousir qui semble avoir échappé à la plupart des chercheurs, à savoir le 
combat livré à deux reprises par Sa-Ousir contre les méchants sorciers de Nubie, tout 
spécialement contre leur chef et la mére de ce dernier, qui n'est pas sans rappeler l'ini- 
tiative prise par le nasi Siméon ben Shetah, aidé par vingt jeunes gens, de débarrasser la 
région de quatre-vingts sorciéres établies dans les cavernes d'Ascalon en les capturant 
et les faisant crucifier sur le champ, une tradition dont les échos historiques ont été 
étudiés par M. HENGEL (1984). 
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gnages explicites juifs et/ou chrétiens de ce genre littéraire antérieurs à 
l’Apocalypse de Pierre ”. 


4. Apocalyptique judéenne ef eschatologie gréco-romaine 
(depuis 2003) 

Retour à la case de départ : l’identité et l’origine orphiques de certains 
détails clés des descriptions infernales de l’ Apocalypse de Pierre ont été 
confirmées de façon magistrale par Jan Bremmer, l’un des plus grands spé- 
cialistes non seulement des religions du monde gréco-romain, mais aussi 
des textes apocryphes chrétiens, dans une série d’études parues à partir de 
2003 ?*, Si, d’un côté, comme le fait remarquer avec raison Bremmer, nos 
connaissances de la nébuleuse orphique ont fait, depuis l'époque héroique 
de Dieterich et Lévy, des progrés considérables, de l'autre, la terminologie 
pour ainsi dire technique de l'Apocalypse de Pierre trahit l'origine des 
influences auxquelles ce texte a été exposé : on y compte « le lac Achérusie 
qui se trouve, disent-ils, dans le champ Élyséen » (dans lequel seront 
baptisés les bienheureux, 14, 1, d'aprés le fragment Rainer), les anges 
Témelotichos (en charge des enfants tués ou exposés à la naissance, 8, 10) et 
Tartaroüchos (chargé de châtier les damnés, 13, 5), ainsi que la description 
typiquement « orphique » des damnés immergés dans un pópfopoc, un 
« bourbier » bouillant (seulement dans le fragment d' Akhmim, paragraphes 
2343/7 3.240 T7131 21H10, 1)”. 


Bremmer parvient méme à préciser les contours de l'une des sources 
mises à contribution pour dresser la liste des crimes et des chátiments de 
l'Apocalypse de Pierre : il s'agirait d'un catalogue issu du judaisme hellé- 
nistique (à comparer aux Sentences du pseudo-Phocylide), d'origine proba- 
blement alexandrine “. Et de conclure par un constat sans appel, que je vais 
ici paraphraser : la caractéristique principale d'une apocalypse de type Tour 
of Hell devrait être la mise en scène de toute une série de pécheurs punis de 


37. La découverte et la publication par Pierre-Maurice Bogaert, en 1984, d'un ma- 
nuscrit du texte latin long de la Vision d'Esdras (une réécriture chrétienne du 4* Esdras 
proche de l' Apocalypse d'Esdras grecque) contenant aussi une galerie impressionnante 
de tableaux des peines infernales, pourrait, en théorie, changer la donne, s'il s'avérait 
qu'il s'agit effectivement d'un texte « judéo-chrétien » du I° siècle, rédigé à l'origine 
en grec, comme l'a proposé F. NUVOLONE (1997), p.600. Plus prudemment, 
R. BAUCKHAM (2013), p. 510, opte maintenant pour la seconde moitié du IV’ siècle ; 
voir aussi R. BAUCKHAM (2010). 

38. J. N. BREMMER (2003) ; J. N. BREMMER (2009), p. 298-302 ; J. N. BREMMER 
(2010) ; J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 345-347. 

39. J. N. BREMMER (2003), p. 6, 8-11 et 12-13 ; J. N. BREMMER (2009), p. 301 ; 
J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 346. 

40. J. N. BREMMER (2010), p. 313-318. 
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façons différentes et variées ; or, méme si cela se rapproche d'une lapa- 
lissade, Himmelfarb n'a pas remarqué qu'un tel catalogue est, justement, 
absent de la visite guidée des régions célestes des chapitres 1 à 22 du Livre 
des veilleurs (1* Hénoch, 1-36), l'ouvrage qui serait à l'origine même de ce 
genre littéraire; en revanche, comme Dieterich et Norden Pont 
abondamment démontré, de tels catalogues étaient populaires dans la littéra- 
ture orphique “'. 

Quelles conclusions faut-il tirer d'une telle remise en question, à mon 
avis, tout à fait légitime et salutaire ? À l'échelle de l'histoire de la littéra- 
ture apocalyptique judéenne, il est certain que, dès la fin du III. siècle av. 
J.-C., le Livre des veilleurs a joué un róle déterminant dans la mise en place 
non d'un au-delà intérimaire, mais plutôt de la notion de l’immortalité de 
l'àme ?. Dans le cas des perspectives apocalyptiques hénochiques, les âmes 
des défunts étaient censées recevoir leur dû non pas quelques jours aprés la 
mort physique, mais lors de la fin du vieux monde et de la création d'un 
monde nouveau, généralement attendues comme imminentes — des perspec- 
tives partagées aussi par |’Apocalypse de Pierre. Comment expliquer, alors, 
dans le cas de cette derniére, le recours à une imagerie inspirée par une 
eschatologie personnelle de type orphique ? 


À cette question je répondrai par un exemple concret, à savoir, la 
présentation à la grecque que Flavius Joséphe fait de la doctrine de 
l'immortalité de l’âme chez les esséniens dans le deuxième livre de sa 
Guerre des Judéens. 


[C]hez eux régne la croyance que le corps est périssable et que la matiére qui 
le compose ne subsiste pas, tandis que l'àme est immortelle et dure éternel- 
lement. Émanant de l'éther le plus subtil, les àmes, attirées par une sorte de 
séduction naturelle, s'amalgament au corps qui devient comme leur prison ; 
mais, lorsqu'elles sont libérées de ces chaînes charnelles, alors, comme déli- 
vrées d'un long esclavage, elles regagnent avec joie les régions supérieures. 
Aux ámes vertueuses, ils déclarent, en accord avec les Grecs, qu'un séjour 
est réservé au-delà de l'Océan, un endroit que n'accablent ni pluie, ni neige, 
ni chaleur, mais qu'un doux zéphyr venu de l’Océan, rafraichit 
constamment de son haleine ; au contraire, ils reléguent les âmes criminelles 
dans un gouffre oü régnent l'obscurité et le froid, et rempli de supplices 
éternels. C'est, me semble-t il, suivant une conception analogue que les 
Grecs ont attribué à leurs guerriers valeureux, qu'ils appellent héros et 
demi-dieux, /es iles des Bienheureux, et aux ámes des scélérats les régions 


41. J. N. BREMMER (2010), p. 319 ; voir aussi J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 346. 

42. Voir tout spécialement P. SACCHI (1997). À noter que plusieurs chercheurs 
considérent désormais plausible l'hypothése d'une influence grecque sur la description 
de l'au-delà du Livre des veilleurs; voir T.F. GLASSON (1961), p. 8-11; 
G. W. E. NICKELSBURG (2001), p. 280-283 ; Kelley Coblentz BAUTCH (2003), p. 248- 
257 ; J. N. BREMMER (2014), p. 343-344. 
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des impies dans l’Hadès, où leur mythologie place le châtiment des Sisyphe, 
des Tantale, des Ixion et des Tityos : ils voulaient d'abord établir l’immor- 
talité de l’âme, ensuite pousser à la vertu et détourner du vice, car les gens 
de bien se surpassent pendant la vie s’ils espèrent être récompensés aussi 
après leur mort, et les méchants sont retenus dans leurs impulsions par la 
crainte, vu qu'ils s’attendent, même s'ils n'ont pas été pris pendant leur vie, 
à subir un châtiment éternel après le trépas *. 

Faut-il, pour autant, conclure, comme le faisait Lévy, que les esséniens 
étaient des disciples judéens de Pythagore ? Ou faut-il conclure, comme ont 
tendance à le faire, de nos jours, certains spécialistes, que les esséniens hel- 
lénisants dont nous parle Joséphe, et les auteurs et/ou les lecteurs des ma- 
nuscrits de la mer Morte, dans lesquels de telles idées n'ont aucun cours ^, 
étaient deux groupes religieux tout à fait différents ? 


En réalité, il n'en est rien et, dans un cas comme dans l'autre, chez 
Josèphe comme dans l' Apocalypse de Pierre, il s’agit surtout de la mise en 
ceuvre d'une stratégie de sélection et d'appropriation de certaines catégories 
propres à la culture dominante gréco-romaine dans le but de mieux sensi- 
biliser les destinataires au message apologétique, pro domo, des textes éla- 
borés par ces auteurs. Ce phénomène est loin d’être un cas isolé : le succès 
croissant de l'eschatologie personnelle, suite à la catastrophe de la Seconde 
Guerre des Judéens, qui fit mettre entre parenthéses les ardeurs apocalyp- 
tiques des uns et des autres *, devait conduire à terme à l'intégration de bien 
d'autres éléments traditionnels d'origine orphique “, hermétique ou autre, 
dans les croyances juives et/ou chrétiennes. 


Pierluigi PIOVANELLI 
Université d'Ottawa 
piovanel@mail.uottawa.ca 


43. Guerre des Judéens, IL, 154-157 (tr. fr. P. SAVINEL [1977], p. 241-242). 

44. Voir notamment les conclusions auxquelles parvient J.-M. ROESSLI (2009) : si 
le personnage d'Orphée est présent sous les traits du roi David dans le Psaume 151, sur 
les rayons des bibliothèques de Qumran, les doctrines de l'orphisme ne le sont certai- 
nement pas. Voir aussi l'approche typologique adoptée par A. LANGE et Z. PLESE 
(2011). 

45. Sur les thémes abordés par la propagande impériale romaine et la contre- 
propagande apocalyptique judéenne, qui contribuérent de facon non négligeable à 
entretenir le climat de conflit d'une guerre judéenne à l'autre, voir maintenant 
P. PIOVANELLI (2014). 

46. Le dialogue, d'inspiration « orphique », entre l’âme et les douaniers célestes 
que l'on peut lire dans le nouveau témoin d’Al-Minya de la 1% Apocalypse de Jacques 
copte (20, 2 - 22, 23) en est une illustration éloquente ; voir E. THOMASSEN (2009) ; 
R. M. EDWARDS (2015), p. 212-225. 
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SIR ORFEO, 
DEATH AND KATABASIS * 


When one thinks of descent, katábasis, the tale of Orpheus ! often 
comes to mind. It is the story of a lover who travels to the depths of Under- 
world in search of his beloved, only to lose her when doubt in the duplici- 
tous Hades, befalls him ?. The myth of Orpheus holds a special place in the 
medieval world ?. It is carried through the centuries by authors wishing to 
explore the morals present within the narrative, and its chivalric message 
made it perfect for medieval adaptation. This paper will examine the ele- 
ments of descent present within one of the Orphic lai * produced in the 
middle ages ?, Sir Orfeo. The death of Heurodis, the humility of Orfeo and 
variants from the original tale will also be taken into consideration. 


* I would like to thank Jean-Michel Roessli for his suggestions and input for this 
article. 

1. The classical versions of this tale recounted by Virgil, who made the unhappy 
ending of the Orpheus myth famous, and Ovid remained central in the medieval mind 
and can be considered the “canonical” accounts of the narrative. 

2.For studies on the Orpheus myth see J. WARDEN (1982), C. SEGAL (1989), 
M. O. LEE (1965). 

3. See, for example, J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000) [1970]. For a French translation of 
Friedman's work, see J. B. FRIEDMAN (1999). For German studies on the Orpheus myth 
in the middle ages, see K. HEITMANN (1963a), and K. HEITMANN (1963b). 

4. A lai, or lay, is a lyrical narrative poem which generally presents a story of ro- 
mance or adventure. Some of the best examples can be found in the works of Marie de 
France (1154-1189), as well as lyrical poetry from Brittany. Drawing on these lais, 
Middle English authors and minstrels recounted tales of chivalry in the same manner. 

5. Various Orphic tales existed in the Medieval and Renaissance periods, while Sir 
Orfeo will be examined here, Robert Henryson's Orpheus and Eurydice, written around 
1470, is another good example of a medieval rendition of the classical story. For an an- 
notated version of Henryson's poem see R.L. KINDRICK (1997). For studies on 
Henryson's work see Beatrice MAMELI (2012); Joanna MARTIN (2008); K. R. R. GROS 
Louis (1966). 
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The tale of Sir Orfeo's and its context 


The Middle English lai Sir Orfeo, written around 1325 CE 5, diverges 
from its Greco-Roman predecessor in various ways. It tells the tale of King 
Orfeo and his wife Queen Heurodis. While out one day in May with her 
ladies in waiting ’, Heurodis falls asleep in the shadow of a grafted tree, 
Ympe-Tre. There she dreams of a fairy king and his hunting party. The fairy 
king warns Heurodis that she will be taken back with him, on the morrow, 
to his kingdom. Waking in terror Heurodis goes mad and ravages her body, 
clawing at her face (77-82) ë. Fearing for her safety and state of mind, her 
ladies in waiting return to their queen's court and summon aid. Hearing of 
his wife's condition Orfeo rushes to her promising to protect his queen from 
her would be captor. Knowing her fate to be set, the Queen warns her hus- 
band that the fairy king will take her no matter what the cost, or where she 
may be, even if it means harming her physical body and tearing her limbs 
(165-174). 

As promised, though under heavy guard, Heurodis is stolen away from 
Orfeo and the king loses his beloved. Orfeo, lamenting the loss of his queen, 
gives up his kingdom, appoints a steward and instructs him to hold a parlia- 
ment to elect a new monarch should he fear the true king has died (201- 
217). Sir Orfeo abandons all wealth and goes into the woods bringing with 
him only his harp, as he is a great musician (241-248). Ten years later Orfeo 
spots his lost wife hawking with a group of fairies. Observing them from 
afar, he is able to locate the entrance to the fairy world, the face of a rock. 
Orfeo is adamant in his purpose, he will reclaim his wife. Entering the land 
of fairy, Orfeo makes his way to the throne of the fairy king. There he plays 
his harp with great skill and is offered any reward he desires by the king of 
fairies. Orfeo asks for Heurodis but the fairy king at first refuses, only to 
concede shortly after due to his promise of recompense (469-473). Unlike 
the Virgilian version of the tale there is no trap or snare set by the fairy king. 
Orfeo and Heurodis are reunited; they return to their kingdom and take back 
the crowns they lost (593-596). 


Why such a divergence from the original story? Who is the fairy king? 
Where is the original katábasis and anábasis, descent and ascent? In order 
to understand the changes made to the story it 1s first important to under- 


6. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 175. For a critical edition of Sir Orfeo see Anne 
LASKAYA and Eve SALISBURY (1995), who not only provide detailed footnotes on the 
interpretations of the lyrics of Sir Orfeo, but they also present modern diction for vari- 
ous Middle English words used. For a study on Celtic influence in Sir Orfeo see Marie- 
Thérése BROULAND (1990). 

7. May is a time when fairies are particularly active in the medieval world. 

8. AII references of lyrical lines from Sir Orfeo correspond to those found in Anne 
LASKAYA and Eve SALISBURY (1995). 
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stand what Orpheus represented to the medievals. While the Greco-Roman 
world had their tales of Orpheus, Judaism and Christianity amalgamated 
into their belief system the classical world in which they grew. Similarities 
between Orpheus and King David ? were soon discovered. David was from 
the line of patriarchs, while Orpheus was descendent of Apollo °. Both men 
played music; both had power over death ''. The similarities between David 
and Orpheus can be seen in medieval depictions of both men, oftentimes in 
similar surroundings, with animals listening to their songs and enthroned as 
monarchs. The lines between the two men became blurred. Orpheus to the 
medieval was also a king, hence the birth of King Orfeo ". 


While Sir Orfeo gives a contemporary account of the Orpheus myth, for 
example the fairies are out falconing when we first meet them; it also builds 
on prior alterations to the original tale. King Alfred's translation. of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy centers the Orpheus story in a ro- 
mantic frame. It is placed in fairy tale time, and Orpheus, losing Eurydice, 
retreats into the forest to sit and wait for his wife ". Whether or not the 
Orfeo poet knew of King Alfred's Boethius translation, or the Orphic tale 
recounted by Ovid, is not clear. John Block Friedman, however, believes 
some knowledge of these texts may have existed, yet errors point to a lim- 
ited knowledge ". For example, Orfeo is a descendant of King Pluto and 
King Juno ". These errors show limited knowledge of primary texts, but 
support a filtered knowledge, one which was passed down through other 
tales or lais '° and could have been sources for the Orfeo poet. Poems, au- 
thored by Thierry of St. Trond, Godfrey of Reims, and some others, did ex- 


9. Links between Christ, David and Orpheus also exist, especially with regards to 
their abilities to overcome death. 

10. For the examination of the interpretatio Judaica and the interpretatio Christiana 
see J.-M. ROESSLI (1999b), p. 285-310. 

11. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 148. 

12. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 155. 

13. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 161. 

14. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 189. 

15. The fairy king's role as Pluto, Hades, seems to be overlooked by the poet. There 
is also confusion with the sex of Juno, a female, being identified as a king. 

16. There exist, for example, several Breton lais which also tell the tale of Orpheus. 
The Lai d’Orphey, though referenced in Sir Orfeo is in fact a missing manuscript which 
may have influenced the Orfeo poet's work. Sir Orfeo in itself acted as inspiration for a 
Scottish ballad, composed in the sixteenth century, entitled King Orfeo. For a modern 
French translation of this ballad, see J.-M. ROESSLI (1999b), p. 303-306. 
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ist which highlighted the romantic elements in the Orpheus story '’, and 
could have been used sources. 


Death of Heurodis in Sir Orfeo 
While Orpheus sets out in search for Eurydice in the classical versions 
of this tale, Orfeo does not actively search for his queen. In fact he is under 
the assumption that he will possibly never find her again. He warns his 
steward that he should call a parliament when he believes the king has died, 
in order to elect a new monarch. 


And when ye understond that y be spent, Make you than a parlement, And 
chese you a newe king (215-217). 


[And when you understand that I have been spent, make you then a parlia- 
ment, and chose yourselves a new king '*.] 
Orfeo clearly believes his wife is gone forever, and her departure from the 
human world supports his understanding of the situation. 


Heurodis' first vision of the fairy king occurs under an ympe-tre, a graf- 
ted tree. These trees are generally fruit trees and are linked to erotic and 
other worldly experiences. Arthurian legends, for example, have Lancelot 
abducted by sorceresses while sleeping under an apple tree °. Lancelot, 
Guinevere and Heurodis all disappear under an ympe-tre ?. Guinevere and 
Heurodis were both Maying when they disappeared *'. Curtis R. H. Jirsa, 
drawing on the history of arboreal folklore, illustrates how sleeping under 
certain trees could be detrimental. Examining Pliny's Naturalis historia and 
Lucan's De bello ciuili, we see that sleeping under a yew tree can cause 
death ”. Bartholomaeus Angelicus’ De proprietatibus rerum warns of “the 
yews’ noxious shadow to those who slumber beneath it" ?. Angelicus’ 
works were in fact translated into English by John Trevisa in 1398 and 
therefore the Orfeo poet would most likely have been aware of these 


17. For a more detailed account of these tales see J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 164- 
165. See also A. BOUTÉMY (1947), A. BOUTÉMY (1949), P. DRONKE (1962). There are 
also various medieval poems related to Orpheus found in P. DRONKE (1965-1966). Fi- 
nally, for a more recent study of Godfrey of Reims, see J.-Y. TILLIETTE (2002). 

18. In my translations of Sir Orfeo I have attempted to remain as close to the orig- 
inal meaning as possible, and therefore, have only *modernized" the language. In certain 
cases I have deferred to Anne Laskaya and Eve Salisbury's diction of words all of which 
can be found in Anne LASKAYA and Eve SALISBURY (1995). For a poetical rendering of 
the lay of Sir Orfeo see J. R. R. TOLKIEN (1975). 

19. C. R. H. JIRSA (2008), p. 142. 

20. K. M. BRIGGS (1970), p. 81. 

21. K. M. BRIGGS (1970), p. 82. 

22. C. R. H. JIRSA (2008), p. 144. 

23. C. R. H. JIRSA (2008), p. 145. 
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dangers, perhaps not through direct knowledge of the text but through com- 
mon understanding of the time. It is also important to note that these warn- 
ings are not connected solely to yew trees, but to others as well ?*. For Jirsa 
we should not connect the ympe-tre with any specific tree, nor should we 
claim the Orfeo poet had direct knowledge of Pliny. Instead we should ex- 
amine this lai in light of the common knowledge of the time *. 


Heurodis not only sleeps under the tree, which can be lethal to her, she 
naps at “undrentide” *° (65). John Block Friedman states that “vndrentide” 
or “undrentide” is linked to the morning by the Oxford English Dictionary. 
However, he also points out that in Middle English it is understood to be 
between nine in the morning to three in the afternoon. Furthermore, Psalm 
90:3-6 speaks of a noonday demon ”’. This leads us to believe that *undren- 
tide" is most likely noon, and the fairy king could possibly be associated 
with the demon referenced in the Psalm. 


With this framework of the time and location of Heurodis’ disappear- 
ance, the threats made by the fairy king are better understood. When the 
queen has her first vision of the fairy king he warns her that he will take her 
to the fairy world no matter what. 


Look, dame, tomorrow you will be 
right here under the ympe-tre, 

and then you shall go with us 

and live with us evermore. 

And if you hinder us, 

where you will be, we will get you 
and your limbs will be all torn 

that nothing shall help you; 

And though you will be so torn, 

you still will be born away with us ?*. 


These threats prove to be true, for even with Orfeo and his guards around, 
Heurodis is still abducted by the fairy king on the following day. The queen 
was taken into the fairy world because she slept under the ympe-tre at noon. 


The text presents us, however, with a perplexing situation. What is the 
fairy world? Is this similar to the Underworld? Is it hell or purgatory? John 


24. C. R. H. JIRSA (2008), p. 145. Chestnut trees are also listed amongst the danger- 
ous trees which could cause harm to those who remain in their shadows. 

25. C. R. H. JIRSA (2008), p. 146. 

26. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 188. 

27. For a detailed examination of the Noonday demon, see R. CAILLOIS (1991), 
A. SOLOMON (2001), Kathleen NORRIS (2008). 

28. ‘Loke, dame, tomorwe thatow be / Right here under this ympe-tre, / And than 
thou schalt with ous go / And live with ous evermo. / And yif thou makest ous y- 
let, / Whar thou be, thou worst y-fet, / And totore thine limes al / That nothing help the 
no schal; / And thei thou best so totorn, / Yete thou worst with ous y-born’ (165-174). 
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Block Friedman argues that the fairy world in Sir Orfeo is similar to the 
Celtic Otherworld, a realm we can gain access to from mist, a river or a 
“fairy barrow mound” ”. This is evident by the way Orfeo enters into the 
fairy world, through the face of a rock. The fairy world is not purgatory as 
those inhabiting this realm do not seem to be working towards their salva- 
tion. Instead they exist as they did at the moment of their death. 


Some stood without their heads, 

And some had no arms, 

And some had wounds throughout their bodies, 
And some lay mad and bound 

And some armed on horses sat, 

And some strangled as they ate, 

And some were drowned in the water 

And some were shrivelled with fire, 

Wives there lay in the childbed, 

Some dead and others driven mad *. 


Jirsa finds evidence of the identity of these suffering individuals in Jacob 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie ?'. There we find the notion of the “Taken.” 
Humans “who suffer a violent death before their fated time [and] join the 
"furious host": a company of fairies or spirits doomed to ride through mor- 
tal realms, much like the two fairy hunts that Orfeo himself witnesses" *. 


While the inhabitants of the fairy realm all seem to be suffering from 
serious injuries, why is it that Orfeo sees Heurodis sleeping under a tree in 
the Otherworld? 


There he saw his own wife, 

Dame Heurodis, his dear life 

Sleeping under an ympe-tre 

— by her clothes he knew that it was she ”. 


The answer comes from Jirsa’s interpretation of the arboreal folklore. 
Heurodis died young and before her fated time. She had fallen asleep, at un- 
drentide, in the shadow of a noxious ympe-tre. It is only fitting that Orfeo 
finds her, as he did all the other deceased, in the position she held in her fi- 
nal moments of life. 


29. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 191. 

30. Sum stode withouten hade, / And sum non armes nade, / And sum thurth the 
bodi hadde wounde, / And sum lay wode, y-bounde, / And sum armed on hors sete, / 
And sum astrangled as thai ete; / And sum were in water adreynt, / And sum with fire al 
forschreynt. / Wives ther lay on childe bedde, / Sum ded and sum awedde (391-400). 

31. As cited by C. R. H. JIRSA (1966), p. 918-920. 

32. C. R. H. JIRSA (1966), p. 148. 

33. Ther he seighe his owhen wüf, / Dame Heurodis, his lef liif, / Slepe under an 
ympe-tre - / Bi her clothes he knewe that it was he (405-408). 
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Katäbasis in Sir Orfeo 


Sir Orfeo not only changes the Underworld of the *canonical" Orpheus 
tale to the fairy world, it also rewrites the ending. Orfeo manages to find 
and return to his kingdom with his wife. Yet, his journey to the realm of 
fairies is anything but downward. In fact, Orfeo moves into a new realm to 
find his queen, a horizontal movement. This does not, however, mean no 
descent occurs. For Orfeo does indeed descend from his throne into the wil- 
derness. While we expect Orfeo to go in search for his wife, eventually 
leading him to the Underworld, as occurred in Virgil’s and Ovid's accounts 
of the story, he does not actively search her out. Instead the king gives up 
his crown and goes into the wild. Orfeo's self-imposed exile may be his way 
of being with Heurodis. He gives up the life they shared the moment she is 
taken from him ?*. “By humbly abandoning his material pleasures and don- 
ning the mantle of a pilgrim, Orfeo indicates his acceptance of the loss of 
Heurodis and his recognition of the proper role of man on earth" *. His re- 
jection of the world “asserts to the universe the dignity of man and the 
strength of man's love — love based not on passion, but on charity" ?6. We 
should take note of the end of the lai as well; Orfeo is not triumphant when 
he regains Heurodis. Instead he is grateful, bending his knee to the fairy 
king and leaving with his wife. 

He kneeled down and thanked him swiftly. 

His wife he took by the hand 

and he was swift out of that land, 

and he went out of that country — 

right as he came, was the way he went ?'. 
He displays humility. 

Orfeo's humble nature and his willingness to give up all for his lost 
love, once again shows the Orfeo poet may have had access to King 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius" Consolation of Philosophy. There Boethius 
gives us the story of Orpheus. He begins by recounting the origins of 
Orpheus: 


34. K. R. R. GROS Louis (1967), p. 249. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid. 

37. He kneled adoun and thonked him swithe. / His wiif he tok bi the hond, / And 
dede him swithe out of that lond, / And went him out of that thede - / Right as he come, 
the way he yede (472-476). 
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It happened formerly that there was a harper, in the country called Thrace, 
which was in Greece. The harper was inconceivably good. His name was 
Orpheus. He had a very excellent wife, who was called Eurydice **. 


Yet, this tale does not end as happily as the Orfeo lai does. 


Wellaway! What! Orpheus then led his wife with him, till he came to the 
boundary of light and darkness. Then went his wife after him. When he came 
forth into the light, then looked he behind his back towards the woman. Then 
was she immediately lost to him! ? 


The moral of the story is highlighted: 


This fable teaches every man who desires to fly the darkness of hell, and to 
come to the light of the true good, that he look not behind him to his old 
vices, so that he practise them again as fully as he did before “°. 


In the Consolation of Philosophy Orpheus represents the vobdc, mind, 
while Eurydice is the &uupío, desire *. By turning back on his climb out 
of the Underworld, Orpheus failed to recognise salvation and that human 
longing should be directed heavenwards. Orpheus turned his mind away 
from heaven ?. Orfeo does not repeat the mistake of his namesake. Upon 
the loss of his wife, he turns away from the worldly goods and looks to the 
wilderness. He gives up the pleasures of kingship, which he could have 
taken solace in after the death of Heurodis. Instead he was willing to give 
up all for his lost love. From gems and silk to tattered clothes #, Orfeo 
learnt the lessons of Boethius and won his wife back ^. The katábasis in Sir 
Orfeo, then, is not only a journey into the Otherworld and back, but also a 


38. S. Fox (1999), 3:35:6. For a French translation of the Orphic tale in King 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius" Consolation of Philosophy see J.-M. ROESSLI (1999b), 
p. 299-300. 

39. S. Fox (1999), 3:35:6. 

40. Ibid. 

41. This is a simplified explanation of the allegorical representations of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. For a more detailed account see J.-M. ROESSLI (19992). 

42. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 180. 

43. See Sir Orfeo lines 241-248. 

44. While Orfeo regained Heurodis, it is important to note that many scholars recog- 
nize her demeanor after her “rescue” is far from perfect. She is silent and does not speak 
a word. In fact, the joyful reunion we expected between Orfeo and his wife is never ex- 
perienced. Tara Williams points out that the happy reunification occurs instead at the 
meeting between king and steward and this satisfies our expectations. See Tara 
WILLIAMS (1970), p. 554-558. Heurodis' lack of voice, especially since she was the 
central figure of the lai, can be alarming when considering the possible implications. For 
example, Orfeo and Heurodis never have children. The Orfeo poet tells us: And sethen 
was king the steward [And afterward the king was the steward] (596). Could this imply 
Heurodis' silence is a larger indicator that her death and resuscitation was not fully suc- 
cessful? After all the line of “King Pluto" and “King Juno" would be broken if the mon- 
archs did not produce an heir. For a study on succession in Sir Orfeo see O. FALK 
(2000), p. 247-274. 
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spiritual descent; one which takes a man from the height of society to the 
very bottom of Fortuna's wheel. 


Fairy king as Satan? 

While the katábasis is generally controlled by Orfeo, the fairy king, 
who plays the role of Hades, and possibly Satan, holds the keys to the 
anábasis, the ascent. Two important elements should be discussed here. 
Firstly, while Hades places a condition on Orpheus' ascent, do not look back 
to your wife, the fairy king does not place any conditions on Orfeo's emer- 
gence from the fairy realm. This in itself is important, for while the fairy 
king does at first refuse Orfeo's wish of taking Heurodis back, he relents to 
ensure his word is kept. “ 

The [fairy] king said, “See then it is so, 

take her by the hand and go: 

*With her I wish that you have bliss 
The fairy king keeps his word and allows Orfeo to freely leave his kingdom 
with Heurodis. 


» 45 


The second element is the often cited connection between the fairy king 
and Satan, or the noonday demon mentioned in the Psalms. John Block 
Friedman notes that while we may be tempted to link the fairy king with 
Satan, not much in the poem indicates that we should read it as a Christian 
allegory ^. More central, however, is the way in which this fairy king acts. 
He is not duplicitous, nor is he a breaker of oaths. He promised Orfeo any- 
thing he asked for because of the beauty of his music, and though he does at 
first refuse the request, giving the reader pause, he relents when his honor 
and word are put into question. The devil would not have given in for fear 
of a broken promise. This makes it clear that the Orfeo poet is placing more 
emphasis on chivalry and honor than anything else. Orfeo gives up all for 
his lost wife, a truly chivalrous act, while the fairy king maintains his honor 
by keeping his word. 

Morality is one of the central elements of this lai. The presence of mag- 
ic highlights to the reader that morality is present, since morality and magic 
are often linked in medieval literature ". The text does two things: it 
highlights the moral code of the fairies, as seen in the fairy king's interac- 
tions with Orfeo ^, and it encourages moral reactions from the readers ^. 


45. The king seyd, ‘Sethen it is so, / Take hir bi the hond and go; / Of hir ichil 
thatow be blithe’ (469-471). 

46. J. B. FRIEDMAN (2000), p. 190. 

47. Tara WILLIAMS (1970), p. 540. 

48. Tara WILLIAMS (1970), p. 548. 

49. Tara WILLIAMS (1970), p. 541. 
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Just as Boethius’ tale of Orpheus taught us to look away from earthly goods 
to the Ultimate Good, so too does the Orfeo poet direct his readers. “The 
gallery functions like a mirror, reflecting aspects of chivalric ethics that 
have not been distorted so much as pressed to the extreme. The scene does 
not signal that the audience should reject chivalry, but encourages them to 
ponder its limits and pitfalls; in short, the gallery may induce readers to 
wonder whether the ethics of chivalry are also moral” ®. Chivalry and mo- 
rality are the main elements of the relationship between Orfeo, Heurodis 
and the cryptic fairy king. 


Conclusion 


Sir Orfeo should not be seen as a deviation from the Greco-Roman orig- 
inal Orpheus myth, but instead a variation of the tale. It is a story for the 
fourteenth century medieval, one which amalgamated everyday life with le- 
gends of the past. It taught morality, chivalry and a lesson of humility. Orfeo 
humbles himself, descending from the heights of kingship, in grief for his 
lost love. This very act of humility allows the king to eventually find and re- 
gain his queen. A lofty monarch may have attempted to seize his consort 
from the hands of the fairy king, possibly even going to war for her return, 
yet Orfeo's humble nature enabled him to succeed in his quest. It was not 
through wealth, arms or strength that Heurodis was saved. Instead it was 
through music and gratitude. The katábasis of Sir Orfeo takes place on a 
personal level. 


Joseph VIETRI 
Concordia University, Montréal 
joseph.vietri@concordia.ca 


50. Tara WILLIAMS (1970), p. 552; Tara Williams also makes the case that upon see- 
ing this morality in the fairy realm, Orfeo utilizes his knowledge of chivalry to gain the 
upper hand in negotiating with the fairy king. “Sir Orfeo seems to encourage [...] the 
cross-cultural encounter between Orfeo and the fairies, which challenges the “norms” of 
chivalric ethics. Here again, the diction is key: when Orfeo “biholds” the gallery (387), 
that verb may call up for the medieval audience what Sarah McNamer describes as “a 
distinct way of seeing and feeling that is coded simultaneously as an ethical imperative” 
toward compassion and empathy. I have already suggested that the gallery reveals as- 
pects of the fairies’ moral code to Orfeo, who then exploits that knowledge in his negoti- 
ations with the king”. See Tara WILLIAMS (1970), p. 552. 
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LA CATABASE D'ORPHÉE 
dans la poésie portugaise 
de la Renaissance : 


Introduction 


Figure par excellence de la poésie et de la musique — de la poésie faite 
musique et de la musique faite poésie '—, Orphée chante la beauté et la 
tristesse du monde avec une intensité qui contraint la nature tout entiére à le 
suivre et à marcher dans ses pas. Orphée incarne quelque chose de l'étrange 
pouvoir des mots et de la voix sur les hommes et dans le monde. Non 
seulement sa parole s'efforce de percer le mystère de la création et d'en ex- 
primer la troublante « sympathie », mais elle tente aussi de transcender, 
voire de briser les frontiéres séparant le monde animal du monde inanimé, 
le royaume des vivants de celui des morts, l'univers des dieux de celui des 
hommes. Elle vise en somme à renverser, ne serait-ce que pour un temps, 
l'ordre habituel des choses, à rendre possible l'impossible, en bref, à ac- 
complir ce que les Grecs appelaient l’äôbvatov ?. Au pouvoir magique de la 
poésie et de la musique d'Orphée, il faut associer le binôme amour-mort. En 
effet, le chant d'Orphée le plus célébre est « un chant d'amour et de mort, 
un chant d'amour dans la mort », un chant d'amour plus fort que la mort, 
«un chant de mort envahissant le bonheur de l'amour » °. Aussi, le mythe 
d'Orphée est-il celui qui unit l'art, l'amour et la mort en un triangle dont les 
trois cótés sont indissolublement liés. Virgile et Ovide, un peu avant le tour- 
nant de l'ére chrétienne, ont fixé pour les générations futures la version 
« canonique » de l'histoire d'amour tragique d'Orphée et Eurydice, dans la- 
quelle le chantre thrace descend aux enfers pour tenter d'arracher sa bien- 


* Je remercie Gabriela Cursaru et Pierre Bonnechere d'accueillir dans les Actes du 
colloque une communication sur un théme fort éloigné de la religion grecque ancienne, 
méme si c'est là qu'il trouve ses racines. Ma gratitude va aussi à Isabel Ponce de Leáo, 
professeure de littérature portugaise à l'Université Fernando Pessoa de Porto, et à mon 
épouse, Ana de Pádua e Seita, qui ont pris soin de vérifier et corriger mes traductions 
du portugais. 

1. Cf. Julie DEKENS (2011). 

2. Cf. E. DUTOIT (1936). Cf. aussi J.-M. ROESSLI (1999), p. 40-45. 

3. C. SEGAL (1989), p. XIII. Cf. aussi J. RIBEIRO FERREIRA (2004), p. 74-75. 
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aimée des bras de la mort *. Depuis, on ne saurait compter le nombre de 
poétes et créateurs qui se sont approprié ce théme et l'ont réinterprété en 
fonction du contexte et des valeurs qui étaient les leurs. Alors que les ré- 
écritures du mythe dans les littératures frangaise, allemande, anglaise, 
espagnole et italienne ont été étudiées en profondeur °, curieusement la 
survie du mythe dans la littérature portugaise n'a pas joui de la méme 
attention, en particulier en dehors du monde lusophone *. C'est cette lacune 
que la présente contribution veut s'efforcer de combler, sans prétention à 
l'exhaustivité, en offrant aux lecteurs de langue frangaise un accés à 
quelques textes par trop méconnus de la littérature portugaise ’. Ce faisant, 
nous espérons apporter une touche plus spécifiquement poétique ou 
littéraire aux contributions savantes réunies dans les Actes de ce passionnant 
colloque sur le théme de la catabase. 


Le théme de la descente d'Orphée aux enfers 
dans le Cancioneiro Geral (1516) 


La premiére réminiscence connue du mythe d'Orphée dans l'espace 
lusitanien se lit dans le Cancioneiro Geral (Chansonnier général) de Garcia 
de Resende (ca 1470-1536) *, publié en 1516 mais constitué de quelque 
mille textes remontant pour certains au milieu du XV° siècle. Le 
Cancioneiro Geral participe d’une mode littéraire caractéristique de la 


4. Toutes les versions du mythe ne connaissent pas une fin tragique. Certaines, plus 
rares et moins connues, lui donnent un dénouement heureux et permettent à Orphée de 
ramener Eurydice à la lumière du jour ; sur cette question, cf. notamment A. BOUTÉMY 
(1947 et 1949) ; P. DRONKE (1962) ; M. O. LEE (1965) ; J.-Y. TILLIETTE (2002). Parmi 
les nombreuses interprétations du mythe d'Orphée dans l’œuvre de Virgile et Ovide, cf. 
en particulier W. S. ANDERSON (1982) ; C. SEGAL (1966, 1972 et 1989, p. 73-94 : 
« Virgil and Ovid on Orpheus: A Second Look »), et les nombreuses études des philo- 
logues et classicistes italiens et espagnols. Sur le théme de la catabase dans Virgile, cf. 
R. J. CLARK (1979) et M. HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI (2015) dans le présent volume. 

5.Cf. notamment P. BRUNEL, Anna Maria BABBI, Martine BERCOT (2000); 
P. CABARAS (1948) ; G. CATTAUI (1965) ; Elisabeth HENRY (1992) ; B. JUDEN (1971) ; 
Eva KUSHNER (1961); Elizabeth SEWELL (1960) ; W. STORCH (1997) ; W. STRAUSS 
(1971) ; J. WIRL (1914) ; M. ZUPANCIC (1997). 

6. On retiendra en particulier Maria Helena DA ROCHA PEREIRA (1981-1982) et 
R. M. ROSADO FERNANDES (1993), mais je ne connais aucune étude sur le sujet en 
frangais. 

7.Nous nous limiterons ici à la Renaissance et aborderons dans une étude 
ultérieure la réception du mythe dans la littérature portugaise du XX" siècle. 

8. Pour une édition critique du Cancioneiro, cf. notamment Aida Fernanda DIAS 
(1990-1993). Pour des études, cf. notamment Andrée CRABBÉ ROCHA (1979); 
J. RUGGIERI (1931). Sauf indication contraire, toutes les traductions qui suivent sont de 
mon cru. Elles visent à serrer le texte de prés et, au besoin, sacrifient l’élégance à la pré- 
cision. Elles ne sont dans tous les cas qu'un pále reflet de l'original. 
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seconde moitié du XV* siécle, voire antérieure, consistant à recueillir des 
compositions poétiques susceptibles de former des chansonniers, sur le mo- 
dèle des chansonniers connus en Europe depuis le XIII? siècle : ceux des 
troubadours et des trouvères, le Canzionere de Pétrarque (1304-1374), mais 
surtout, pour le cas qui nous occupe, les cancioneros castillans ^, qui ont 
servi de modèles à notre compilateur, lequel était un poète et habile joueur 
de viole, dont le roi D. João II s'attacha les services au titre de secrétaire et 
de chroniqueur. 


Sans surprise, les thémes majeurs du Cancioneiro sont l'amour et la sa- 
tire. L'amour y est traité sur le mode du dolce stil nuovo et de l'amour cour- 
tois, mais plusieurs innovations y sont apportées, l'une d'elles ayant un rap- 
port direct avec la thématique de ce colloque : il s'agit du motif de l'« enfer 
d'amour » (inferno do amor) ou « enfer des amoureux » (inferno dos namo- 
rados), un motif fort prisé de la poésie castillane de la fin du Moyen Âge, 
en particulier de Íñigo López de Mendoza y de la Vega, Marquis de 
Santillane (1398-1458) '°, mais qui trouve sa source au chant V de I’ Enfer 
dans la Divine Comédie de Dante ". Cet « enfer d'amour » consiste à dé- 
peindre poétiquement l'enfer dans lequel l'àme des amants brûle symboli- 
quement, parce que leur amour est si grand qu'il s'y consume d'un feu ar- 
dent et douloureux. Son représentant le plus illustre et probablement le plus 
ancien dans la littérature portugaise est Duarte de Brito (fin du XV siècle), 
un des 286 poétes réunis par Garcia de Resende dans le Cancioneiro. Son 
poème ne porte pas de titre véritable, mais il est introduit par l'épigramme 
suivante : « De Duarte de Brito, qui raconte ce qu'à lui et à un autre est ar- 
rivé avec un rossignol, et des nombreuses choses qu'il vit » (De Duarte de 
Brito em que conta o que a ele e a outro lhe aconteceu com um rouxinol e 
muitas coisas que viu). Le poème est écrit sur le ton de la plainte, si 
agréable aux poétes de cette époque, mais il s'agit aussi d'un morceau 
d'érudition, dans lequel abondent les références à des figures et motifs litté- 
raires du passé. L'accent émotif se développe en un crescendo culminant 
dans |’« enfer des amoureux ». Il en résulte une structure bien définie, dans 


9. En particulier le Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena (compilé entre 1425-1445, 
cf. B. DUTTON, J. GONZÁLEZ CUENCA [éd.] [1993]) et celui de Hernando del Castillo 
(1511 ; cf. J. GONZÁLEZ CUENCA [éd.] [2004]). 

10. Cf. « El Infierno de los Enamorados », dans M. A. PÉREZ PRIEGO (éd.) (1983), 
strophe 53, n. 25, pour l'allusion à Orphée ; cf. aussi « Diálogo de Bias contro 
Fortuna », dans ID., strophe 164, n. 26. Sur ce sujet, c£, par exemple, Pilar Berrio 
MARTÍN RETORTILLO (1996), p. 34, n. 25. 

11. Cf. en particulier le célébre épisode dans lequel le poéte écoute les plaintes et 
souvenirs de Francesca da Rimini, pécheresse d'amour, révélant une sympathie bien peu 
orthodoxe pour son mariage sentimental (v. 121-123 : Nessun magior dolore / Che ri- 
cordarsi del tempo felice / Nella miseria). 
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laquelle on reconnaît une dispositio à l’intérieur de moules préhumanistes : 
du proème ou invocation, appelée ici excramaçam, « apostrophes » ou « ex- 
clamations », dans laquelle le poéte invoque les Muses, en particulier 
Calliope —la mère d'Orphée selon la plupart des traditions mytho- 
graphiques '*—, on passe à la description ou narration proprement dite, de 
contours fermement délimités dans sa progression et qui s'achéve dans une 
espéce d'épiphonéme ou péroraison, petite somme de toute la philosophie 
du poéme, lequel n'est rien d'autre qu'une glose métaphysique sur les 
peines de l'amour. 


Deux amants malheureux errant sous un bocage vert déplorent le triste 
insuccés de leurs amours. Un rossignol, qui les a entendus, les engage à re- 
noncer à leur passion malheureuse. Ceux-ci refusent et cherchent à réfuter le 
rossignol en s'autorisant de ses plaintes nocturnes ©. Commence alors une 
odyssée dans laquelle le rossignol leur sert de guide, à l'instar de Virgile 
dans la Commedia de Dante. Les deux amants entrent « dans des lieux 
séparés / éloignés des vivants » (por lugares apartados / desviados dos vi- 
ventes), un topos classique destiné à préparer le lecteur à ce qui conduira les 
protagonistes à la catabase proprement dite. Dans un premier temps, les 
amants se perdent dans les ténébres, au milieu de la furie de la nature et des 
astres, un épisode qui permet à l'auteur de faire étalage de son érudition en 
brossant un tableau astronomico-astrologique détaillé, inspiré de la mytho- 
logie ancienne et filtré par la science médiévale. Les deux amants passent 
ensuite, un peu comme dans la selva oscura de Dante, par « des bois 


12. Il est classique de faire appel à l'inspiration de la muse dans la poésie de la 
Renaissance. Par anticipation, renvoyons ici au chant III, 1-2 de l'épopée des Lusiades 
(Os Lusiadas) de Luís Vaz de Camóes (1524/1525-1580), qui non seulement invoque 
Calliope, mais ose méme défier la muse en insinuant qu'il surpasserait Orphée dans son 
art : « Dis-moi maintenant, 6 Calliope, ce que l’illustre Gama raconta au roi de Mélinde, 
inspire à un cœur mortel, dont tu connais l'amour pour toi, des accents divins et des 
chants immortels ; et que le bienfaisant pére de la médecine, l'inventeur de l'art de gué- 
rir, qui te rendit mére d'Orphée, ne te refuse plus, pour l'offrir à Daphné, Cylicie ou 
Leucothoé, un amour qu'il te doit, 6 muse charmante. [...] Exauce mes vœux ... sinon, 
je proclamerai que tu crains de voir éclipser Orphée, ton bien-aimé » (trad. 
O. FOURNIER, DESAULES [1841], p. 49). Cf. aussi chant X, 8 : « Calliope, je t'invoque 
dans mes derniers efforts [Camóes en est au dernier chant de son épopée] ; pour prix de 
mes vers et de mes travaux stériles, redonne-moi l'inspiration qui m'échappe » (ID., 
p. 217). 

13. Signalons en passant qu'un rossignol, dont la plainte à la fois triste et magni- 
fique peut étre comparée à celle d'Orphée aprés la perte d'Eurydice, intervient éga- 
lement, sous les traits de Philomèle, dans la version du mythe d'Orphée rapportée par 
Virgile dans les Géorgiques (IV, 511-516), où il joue un rôle narratif et didactique non 
négligeable. Il serait intéressant de savoir si c'est par ce récit ou d'autres considérations 
que Duarte de Brito a été guidé dans son choix du rossignol. Sur le rossignol poéte dans 
l'Antiquité et la Renaissance, cf. désormais Giséle MATTHIEU-CASTELLANI (2016). 
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sombres / très obscurs » (por matas sombrosas / mui oscuras), non sans 
avoir eu d'abord une « vision » (visdo), comme l'appelle Duarte de Brito, 
au cours de laquelle ils rencontrent, en un /ocus amoenus parfait, « deux 
dames / si belles et excellentes » (duas damas / täo fermosas excelentes), 
qui sont les figures allégoriques de la Fermeté (Firmeza) et de l' Espérance 
(Esperança), avec lesquelles ils entrent en dialogue. Fermeté leur adresse 
des paroles de soutien et d'encouragement. 


Mais la « vision » cesse rapidement et les deux amants poursuivent leur 
route « en marchant sur un triste chemin » (caminhando a triste via) jusqu'à 
ce qu'« il paraisse clair / que des augures aussi mortels / étaient de mort » 
(bem craro parecia / que agoiros täo mortais / eram de morte). Et, de fait, le 
compagnon de voyage du poéte meurt. En un crescendo rhétorique, Duarte 
de Brito prépare alors le lecteur à la catabase. Au /ocus amoenus succède 
désormais un véritable locus horridus. « Partout où je passais / dans les 
montagnes et les bocages, / combien de serpents me voyaient / combien j'en 
trouvais, / des bétes féroces et sauvages / me suivaient [...] » (Por onde 
quer que passava / nas montanhas e boscagens, / quantas me viam serpen- 
tes, quantas achava | feras bestas e selvagens / me seguiam [...]), vers dans 
lesquels il n'est pas difficile de reconnaitre une allusion au mythe d'Orphée 
charmant les animaux. L'amant survivant y rencontre d'abord « les Harpies 
trés enragées / de Phinée » (as hárpias mui raivosas / de Finoe). L’évo- 
cation de la légende de Phinée, roi de Thrace doué d'un don de voyance ex- 
traordinaire et tourmenté par les Harpies sur ordre d'Apollon, mais fina- 
lement libéré par les Argonautes auxquels il indiquera la route à suivre, est 
caractéristique de l'érudition de Duarte de Brito, qui se sert de la rencontre 
avec tous ces personnages pour démontrer que la souffrance les affectait 
tous et faire dire au protagoniste que « de braves (gens) pieux / de me voir 
se retournaient / avec pitié » (que de bravos piedosos / de me verem se 
tornavam / com piedade). La catabase conduit ensuite l'amant « par les 
roches et les rochers » (pelas rocas e roquedos) jusqu'à ce que Pluton appa- 
raisse et qu'on voie « les flammes que crache / Mongibel » (as chamas que 
Mongibel / respirava), montagne dans laquelle il faut voir une référence à 
l’Etna que Dante désigne de ce nom au chant XIV de l’ Enfer (v. 56). 


Commence alors la description des enfers — description que le /ocus 
horridus traversé par les voyageurs avait préparée — et, avec elle, l'énumé- 
ration des figures mythiques que l'amant y rencontre : le chien Cerbère, 
Busiris, Sisyphe, les Érynies ou Furies, et bien d'autres encore, à l'instar de 
Vulcain, Atrée, Penthée, Géryon, Tantale, etc. La topographie des enfers y 
est également décrite avec soin: la «source du Cocyte » (a fonte do 
Cotitos), les « eaux du Léthé » (aguas do Leteu), dans lesquelles on voit 
« aller dans la barque que Charon conduit en ramant / l'épouse de Thésée » 
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(na barca Dacaronte | ir ramando / o parceiro de Teseu), à moins qu'il ne 
s'agisse de Périthoüs. L'enfer dépeint dans ce poéme a une forte coloration 
chrétienne, dans la mesure oü c'est par le feu que les trépassés sont chátiés : 
« Sans tarder, je me vis soudain / entouré de beaucoup de gens / débordant 
de pleurs,/ qui brülaient dans un feu furieux / aux flammes vives, ar- 
dentes, / terrifiantes » (Sem tardança, me vi logo / cercado de muitas 
gentes/ mui chorosas,/ qu'ardiam en fero fogo! de chamas vivas, 
ardentes, / espantosas). Mais il s'agit tout de méme d'un enfer classique, 
produit du syncrétisme pagano-chrétien, puisque, en en franchissant le seuil, 
l'amant cótoie des personnages qui ont souffert et endurent encore les 
mêmes peines qui le tourmentent lui aussi, à savoir les peines de cœur : « Je 
fus transporté dans des lieux / où je vis brûler / dans de vives flammes / 
beaucoup de gens endurant des tourments / d'amoureux avec des dames » 
(Fui levado por lugares / onde vi en vivas chamas / estar ardendo / muitas 
gentes com pesares / de namorados com damas / padecendo). Nous voilà 
donc en plein « enfer des amoureux », destination finale de la catabase. 
Devant nous défilent des couples d'amants célébres de l'Antiquité la plus 
reculée jusqu'à l'époque de la composition du poéme : Orphée et Eurydice, 
Hercule et Déjanire, Páris et Hélène, Écho et Narcisse, Jason et Médée, 
Lucréce et Tarquin, etc. Tous ces personnages sont évoqués sur le ton de la 
plainte, conformément au goût de l'époque, et les exemples plus récents, 
dont certains tirés du Décaméron de Boccace, à l'instar de Grismonde et 
Griscal (IV, 1), n'échappent pas à la règle : 


Inferno dos namorados Enfer des amoureux 

Com Erudice vi Orfeo Avec Eurydice je vis Orphée 
tangendo sa doce lira, Jouant de sa douce lyre, 

vi Adriana com Teseo, Je vis Ariane avec Thésée, 
com Tanace Macareo, Macar avec Tana 

e Hercoles com Daimira. Et Hercule avec Daimira. 

Ali Paris com Helena Là Pâris avec Hélène, 

vi Grismonda com Griscal Je vis Grismonde avec Griscal 
com muitas dores, Souffrant bien des douleurs, 
che chorava con gram pena, Qui pleurait avec grande peine, 
a gram coita desigual Le grand tourment inégal 

de seus amores “4. De leurs amours. 


Finalement, l'amant retrouve sa bien-aimée, comme Orphée retrouve 
Eurydice, Énée Didon, et cette partie du poéme se conclut sur une note mo- 
ralisante des plus pessimistes : « Celle qui me donne une vie douloureuse / 
sans ses amours, je la vis / affligée de tant de peines / si triste, si déso- 
rientée / que je la reconnus à peine » (Quem me da vida penada / sem nos 


14. Cf. Aida Fernanda DIAS (1990-1993), vol. 1, p. 333. 
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seus amores, vi / de penas tao lastimadas, / tão triste, tao demudada / que 
casi a não conheci). Tout le propos du poète se concentre dés lors sur la 
description des sentiments douloureux de l'amour et du désespoir, dont 
l'amant est finalement sauvé « par celui qui me forcera / à suivre / un che- 
min de telle tristesse » (por quem me forçara | seguir / caminho de tal 
pesar), à moins qu'il ne s'agisse du rossignol. Le poéme s'achéve sur des 
considérations assez spécieuses et christianisantes sur l'amour et la souf- 
france ". 


Le long poéme de Duarte de Brito n'est pas le seul à faire référence à 
Orphée dans le Cancioneiro Geral. Celui-ci contient une autre évocation de 
la catabase d'Orphée. Elle se lit dans le « Déguisement des amours » 
(Fingimento de amores) de Diogo Brandäo ([?] - ca 1530 [?]), une œuvre à 
la structure moins complexe que celle de Duarte de Brito, mais dans 
laquelle Orphée sert de guide à l'auteur, transporté en enfer, assumant ainsi 
le rôle de Virgile dans la Comédie de Dante '°. Orphée, dont l'identité n'est 
révélée que tardivement au poète, fournit à celui-ci des renseignements sur 
les condamnés qu’il croise en chemin : 


Fingimento de amores Déguisement des amours 

E se quereis saber mais Et si vous voulez en savoir plus 
Porque deis conta de mi Sur mon compte 

São um dos que descendi Je suis un de ceux qui sont descendus 
Nos abysmos infernaes ... Dans les abimes infernaux ... 

E por mais certos signaes Et comme indices plus précis : 
D'Eurydice fui marido D'Eurydice je fus le mari 

Por ela mesma perdido Pour elle me suis méme perdu 

Nestas penas immortaes. Dans ces peines immortelles. 

Eu fui aquele que ouvistes J'ai été celui que tu as écouté, 

Que na musica soube tanto Qui, en musique, en connaissait tant 
Que fiz com meu doce canto Que j'ai fait en sorte par mon doux chant 
Nao penar as almas tristes. De ne point affliger les âmes tristes ”. 


Auparavant, Orphée, fort de son expérience et de ses épreuves, avait 
anonymement dispensé ses conseils au poéte, afin que celui-ci se garde de 
sombrer lui aussi dans l’« enfer d'amour » : 


15.L'exposé qui précéde prend en partie appui sur R. M. ROSADO FERNANDES 
(1993), p. 351-353. 

16. Sur le mythe d'Orphée chez Dante, cf. J. WILHELM (1963) ; G. PADOAN (1973) ; 
L. Fousr (2008). 

17. Diogo Brandáo, Fingimento de amores, dans Garcia de Resende, Cancioneiro 
Geral. 
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Somos passados do frio 

Em grandissima quentura. 
À vida nào tem segura 
Quem bebe d'aqueste rio. 
Que neste fogo penados 
Sejamos sem esperança. 
Mata-nos mais a lembrança 
Dos prazeres já passados. 


Pelo qual, se tu quizeres 
Ser livre de nosso mal 
Trabalha quando puderes 
Por fugir caminho tal. 
Sempre te guie razdo; 
Governe como cabeca; 

A vontade lhe obedeça, 
Sem outra contradição. 
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Nous sommes passés du froid 
À une très grande chaleur. 

La vie n’est pas garantie 

À qui boit de ce fleuve. 

Que dans ce feu nous soyons 
Dans la peine sans espoir. 

Le souvenir nous tue davantage 
Que les plaisirs déjà passés. 


Pour cette raison, si tu désires 
Être libre de notre mal 
Travaille autant que tu pourras 
À fuir un tel chemin. 

Que toujours la raison te guide ; 
Gouverne avec la tête ; 

Que la volonté lui obéisse, 

Sans autre contredit !*. 


Peu après Diogo Brandão, un autre représentant de la lyrique re- 
naissante portugaise, Diogo Bernardes (ca 1530-1596), évoque, de façon 
plus classique, les effets du chant d’Orphée en enfer. Ce faisant, il ne 
s'écarte guère de Virgile et Ovide, ses sources d'inspiration "°. Il en est de 
même de son aîné Francisco de Sá de Miranda (1481 [?] - 1558 [?]) qui, 
bien que portugais, écrit en espagnol sa Fábula do Mondego, qui suit de 
façon encore plus fidèle le récit des poétes latins, tel que lu et réinterprété 
par Ange Politien (1454-1494) dans la Fabula d'Orfeo et ses oeuvres 
latines ”. 


18. Ibid. Le thème de l’«enfer des amoureux » se retrouve ailleurs dans le 
Cancioneiro Geral, dans un poème de Garcia de Resende intitulé Trovas à Morte de 
Inés de Castro composé pour commémorer la mort tragique d’Inês de Castro, exécutée 
sur ordre de Dom Afonso IV (1291-1357), roi du Portugal, pour avoir entretenu une re- 
lation secréte avec son fils Dom Pedro, histoire qui a nourri l'imaginaire portugais et qui 
a inspiré à Montherlant sa célébre piéce La Reine Morte (1942). Sans étre présente, la 
référence à Orphée n'est pas trés éloignée. Comme l'amoureux de Duarte de Brito, Inés, 
à qui Garcia de Resende préte la voix dans l'au-delà, fait la litanie des souffrances de 
l'amour. 

19. Diogo Bernardes, Carta XXVI, écrite en 1591: « Toute la cour infernale fut 
vaincue / en entendant le son de la lyre, le doux chant, / Toute peine des âmes sus- 
pendue. [...] » (Toda a corte infernal ficou vincida / Ouvindo o som da lira, o canto 
brando, / Toda pena das almas sospendida. / Na pedra que costa arriba hia levando / 
Sesifo, se sentou, tomando alento / Sobre quem o cançava descançando. / Cessou do seu 
contino movimento / A Roda d'Exion,... », dans O Lima, 1. 241-248 et passim. Cf. 
J. CANDIDO MARTINS (2009) ; Ana Filipa TEIXEIRA LEITE GOMES (2009), p. 87-92. 

20. Francisco de Sá de Miranda, Fábula do Mondego, 295-308 (dans Obras 
completas, 2 volumes, Lisbonne, 20025) : Huyendo al atrevido de Aristeo | Eurídice en 
el prado ponzoñoso / mordida cae : cruel caso per cierto / a las sus ninfas, cruel al 
quexoso / al sol, al lastimado, al triste Orfeo / qu'entre muertos la sigue, antes de muer- 
to. / Nunca con tal concierto / las cuerdas mano humana | tan dulce y tan liviana — / 
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Le théme de la descente d'Orphée aux enfers 
dans l'euvre de Luís Vaz de Camóes (1524/1525-1580) 


Mais c'est bien sûr dans l’œuvre de Luís Vaz de Camóes que le mythe 
d'Orphée trouve son expression la plus accomplie à la Renaissance portu- 
gaise. Le poéte qui chantait l'amour, la saudade ?' et l'éminence de la mort 
ne pouvait rester insensible à un mythe dont le protagoniste avait tant de 
choses en commun avec lui. C'est dans la poésie lyrique, plus encore que 
dans l'épopée, que notre mythe recoit ses lettres de noblesse. Nulle surprise 
donc à en trouver des échos dans des piéces aussi diverses que son ABC en 
mots (ABC em motos), ses Odes et ses Élégies. 


Dans le génial ABC en mots, d'une modernité et d'une économie de 
moyens que n'auraient pas renié les Rimbaud et autres Apollinaire aux XIX* 
et XX* siécles, Camóes compose de courtes strophes pour chacune des 
lettres de l'alphabet. La lettre E est consacrée à Eurydice : 


E E 

Eurídice foi a causa Eurydice fut la raison pour laquelle 
De Orfeu ir ao inferno; Orphée est allé en enfer ; 

Vós, de meu mal ser eterno. Vous, de rendre mon mal éternel. 


Le nom d'Orphée revient encore sous la double lettre O : 


00 O0 

Os olhos choram o dano Les yeux pleurent le mal 

Que em vos verem sentiram, Qu'ils éprouvent en vous voyant, 

Mas eu pago o que eles viram. Mais moi je paie ce qu'ils ont vu. 

Orfeu com a doce harpa Orphée avec sa douce harpe 

Vinceu o reino do Plutào; A vaincu le royaume de Pluton ; 

Vos, a mim com perfeição. Vous, vous m'avez vaincu avec perfection. 


mente tocó, como él, su mal cantando | como él tañiendo y Euridice llorando ; / 
"Eurídice" en repuesta el valle dá, / quando se asienta, y quando / a las lágrimas buel- 
ve, y quando va. Sur ce poéme, cf. en particulier J. ALVES OSÓRIO (1985), p. 65-70, et 
Pilar Berrio MARTÍN RETORTILLO (1994), p. 359-367. Sur l'Orphée d'Ange Politien, cf. 
Cynthia MUNRO PYLE (1980); Antonia TISSONI BENVENUTI (2000); Emilie SÉRIS, 
F. BAUSI (2006). Le Mondego est le fleuve qui traverse la ville de Coimbra, où Sá de 
Miranda est né. 

21. Le mot saudade, qu'on a du mal à traduire de façon satisfaisante dans quelque 
langue que ce soit, est caractéristique de l'identité portugaise. Le vocable désigne un état 
d’âme complexe dans lequel se mêlent (ou peuvent se mêler) de la mélancolie, de la 
tristesse, des regrets, de la nostalgie, de la réverie, de l'insatisfaction, mais aussi de 
l'espoir pour quelque chose que l'on n'a pas ou que l'on a perdu, mais qui pourrait re- 
venir, ou quelque chose qui ne sera jamais mais qui aurait pu être. Pour Camóes, la 
saudade est un bonheur hors du monde ; pour Pessoa, ce sera la poésie du fado. Sur cette 
question, voir notamment E. LOURENÇO (1997). 
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La simplicité du procédé dispense de grands commentaires. Légèreté et 
finesse, renforcée par le jeu des rimes entres les deuxième et troisième vers 
du poème, appelées redondilhas (de l’espagnol redondillas), caractérisent 
l’ensemble de la composition. On admirera aussi la subtilité avec laquelle 
Camóes rapproche, à la fin de chaque strophe, son destin personnel de celui 
des héros du passé. 


Dans lOde III, intitulée «Si de mes pensées...» (Se de meu 
pensamento), Camóes pousse encore plus loin la comparaison avec Orphée. 
Le chantre thrace était certes malheureux, mais il avait au moins l'avantage 
de pouvoir compter sur sa voix harmonieuse et suave pour épancher sa 
peine, alors que Camões, lui, se sentait sans voix et incapable de soulager sa 
tristesse. Si seulement sa lyre avait des pouvoirs semblables à celle 
d'Orphée, lance-t-il avec regret : 


Ode III 


Se de meu pensamento 

Tanta razáo tivera d'alegrar-me 
Quanto de meu tormento 

A tenho de queixar-me 

Puderas, triste lira, consolar-me. 


[3 


Oh bem afortunado 

Tu que alcancaste com a lira toante, 
Orfeu, ser escutado, 

De fero Radamante, 

E cos teus olhos ver a doce amante! 
As infernais figuras 

Moveste com teu canto docemente; 
As trés Furias escuras, 

Implacáveis à gente, 

Quietas se tornaram, de repente. 
Ficou como pasmado 

Todo o estigio reino co teu canto, 

E, quase descansado, 

De teu eterno pranto, 

Cessou de alçar Sisifo o grave canto ?". 


Ode III 


Si j'avais autant de raison 

De me réjouir de mes pensées 

Que j'en ai de me plaindre 

De mon tourment, 

Tu pourrais, triste lyre, me consoler. 


[...] 


O bien fortuné, 

Toi qui obtins de la vibrante lyre 

Qu’ Orphée soit écouté 

Du redoutable Rhadamante 

Et qu’avec tes yeux il voie la douce aimée ! 
Les ombres des enfers, 

Tu les as émues avec douceur par ton chant ; 
Les trois sombres Furies, 

Implacables pour le genre humain, 

Se sont soudain senties apaisées. 

Le royaume du Styx tout entier resta comme 
Interdit par ton chant, 

Et, presque soulagé 

De ton éternel tourment, 

Sisyphe cessa de rouler sa lourde pierre. 


22. Contrairement à ce que l’on pourrait penser, il n’y a pas ici une faute de frappe 
ou une erreur de copiste. En portugais, canto désigne à la fois le « chant » et le « coin », 
l’« angle » et, par extension, surtout à l’époque de Camôes, la « pierre », comme dans 
«pierre d'angle » ; cf. Dom R. BLUTEAU (1712), s.v. canto, p. 112. Le choix du vocable 
est génial, car il permet à Camóes de jouer sur le double sens du mot dans une Ode tout 
entiére centrée sur le pouvoir de la lyre et du chant du poéte, assimilés ici à la lyre et au 
chant d'Orphée, pouvoir dont l'action est illustrée par ses effets sur les suppliciés des 
enfers et, en particulier, sur le supplice de Sisyphe ; sur ce vers et cette Ode, cf. J. ALVES 
OSORIO (2009, p. 71-82), qui ne dit toutefois rien de la polysémie de canto. 
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À ordem se mudava L’ordre des châtiments 

das penas que ordenava ali Plutão;  Ordonnés par Pluton se trouva changé ; 
Em descanso tornava La roue d’Ixion 

a roda de Ixiáo, Se mit au repos, 

E em glória quantas penas ali säo. Et les peines présentes devinrent objet de gloire. 
Pelo qual, admirada Pour cette raison, la reine infernale, 

A Rainha infernal e comovida, Émue et admirative, 

Te deu a desjada Te donna l'épouse désirée, 

esposa, que perdida Qui, depuis tant de jours 

de tantos dias já tivera a vida. Déjà, avait perdu la vie. 

Pois minha desventura Comment donc mon malheur 

Como ja abranda uma alma humana | N'adoucit-il pas l'àme d'une mortelle 
Que é contra mim mais dura Qui est plus dure avec moi 

E mui mais desumana Et encore plus inhumaine 

Que o furor do Calírroe profana? Que la fureur de Callirhoé ? profane * ? 


Dans la deuxiéme Élégie, intitulée « Celle dont l'amour coupable » 
(Aquela que de amor descomedido), le poéte, exilé loin du bonheur, se plait 
à imaginer le moment où l’âme quitte la prison du corps, prétexte pour une 
catabase métaphorique dans un locus horrendus décrit selon les caracté- 
ristiques classiques et dans lequel le poéte, d’« une voix tremblante, faible 
et froide » (com a trémula voz, cansada e fria), célèbrera « la grâce noble et 
pure » (o geste claro e puro) de sa bien-aimée : 


E o musico da Trácia, já seguro Et le musicien de la Thrace, déjà assuré 
De perder sua Euridice, tangendo De perdre son Eurydice, en jouant [de sa lyre] 
Me ajudará, ferindo o ar escuro. M'aidera, en frappant l'air obscur. 


Et, comme dans le mythe, Camóes peut dire : 


As namoradas sombras, revolvendo Les ombres amoureuses, se remémorant 
Memórias do passado, me ouvirão; ^ Les souvenirs du passé, m'écouteront ; 
E, com seu choro, o rio ira crescendo. Et le fleuve se grossira de leur pleur. 


Em Salmoneu as penas faltaráo, Salmonée ? verra s’éloigner ses peines 
E das filhas de Belo, juntamente, Et, conjointement, les vases des filles 


23. Callirhoé est le nom de l’héroïne du roman grec Chéréas et Callirhoé (ou les 
Amours de Chéréas et Callirhoé) de Chariton d'Aphrodise. L’œuvre relate les mésa- 
ventures d'un jeune couple, frappé tour à tour par la jalousie et des crises de fureur. Cf. 
la toute nouvelle traduction proposée par R. BRETHES (2016) ou l'édition de G. MOLINIÉ 
(1979), voire encore P. GRIMAL (1958), p. 379-513. 

24. Luís Vaz de Camóes, Ode III, 36-65. 

25. Salmonée, fils d’Eole et descendant de Deucalion et de Pyrrha, voulant imiter le 
tonnerre de Zeus, construit une route pavée de bronze sur laquelle il lance un char, aux 
roues de fer ou de cuivre, trainant des chaines, et en méme temps des torches enflam- 
mées figurant l'éclair sur chacun des côtés. Zeus punit cet acte d'üfpi en anéantissant 
Salmonée et la cité qu'il a fondée en le foudroyant. 
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De lägrimas os vasos se encheräo. De Bélos * se rempliront de larmes. 


Que de amor não se perde em vida Si l'amour ne se perd pas dans une vie 
[ ausente, [ absente, 
Menos se perderá por morte escura; Moins encore se perdra-t-il en raison 
[ d'une mort obscure ; 


Porque, enfim, a alma vive eternamente Parce que, finalement, l’âme vit éternellement 
E o amor é afeito d'alma, e sempre dura. Et l'amour étant une affection de l’âme, 
[ il dure toujours ?". 


Frére d'Orphée dans la douleur et tenant celui-ci pour modéle, Camóes 
espére ainsi pouvoir sensibiliser les suppliciés des enfers à sa souffrance 
amoureuse, qui se poursuit jusque dans la mort. 


Pour étre tout à fait complet sur les réécritures du mythe d'Orphée dans 
l’œuvre de Camóes, il faut citer encore un sonnet en castillan inséré dans 
l'édition de 1668 ?* des œuvres du grand poète, mais dont l'authenticité est 
parfois mise en doute, bien que la majorité des spécialistes le tiennent pour 
autographe ? : 


Soneto CLXVI Sonnet CLXVI 


Orfeu enamorado que tañia Orphée enamouré, qui jouait 

por la perdida Ninfa, que buscaba pour la nymphe perdue qu'il cherchait 
en el Orco implacable, donde estaba, dans l Orcus implacable où elle était, 
con la arpa y con la voz la enternecía. Va attendrie avec sa harpe et sa voix. 


La rueda de Ixion no se movia, La roue d'Ixion ne bougeait pas, 
ningun atormentado se quejaba, nul supplicié ne gémissait, 


26. Il s’agit bien sûr des Danaides, condamnées, une fois en enfer, à remplir sans fin 
un tonneau troué. L'interruption de ces deux supplices est censée démontrer les effets 
que Camóes, nouvel Orphée, espére produire par ses vers, jusque dans la mort. 

27. Luis Vaz de Camôes, Élégie II, 121-130. Orphée et Eurydice sont également 
évoqués, de manière plus allusive, dans la troisième (v. 257-259) et la septième Églogue 
(v. 167-179), de méme que dans les chants III, 1 (cf. ci-dessus n. 12); VII, 29 
(« Comme, sur le Rhodope, les arbres s'assemblaient, pour le seul plaisir d'entendre 
l'amant de la jeune Eurydice jouant de sa lyre d'or, ainsi tous s'assemblent pour écouter 
le Maure ») et X, 5 (« Autour d'eux résonne une musique enchanteresse semblable aux 
accords qui dans le royaume ténébreux suspendirent les tourments éternels des ombres. 
Bientót se fait entendre une voix angélique et mélodieuse, une voix de siréne ») de 
l'épopée des « Lusiades » (Os Lusíadas). La Canção II, intitulée « L'instabilité de la 
fortune » (A instabilidade da fortuna), ne nomme pas nos héros, mais fait explicitement 
référence, dans les strophes 3 à 6 (v. 33-96), aux suppliciés des enfers qui peuplent les 
récits virgilien et ovidien du mythe. Sur ces textes, et quelques autres encore que je ne 
discuterai pas ici, cf. J. F. COSTA (2005). Cf. aussi Maria Helena DA ROCHA PEREIRA 
(1984), p. 466-473 (non vidi). 

28.Luís Vaz de Camões, Rimas, cf. l'édition d'A. ÁLVARES DA CUNHA, 
A. CRASBEECK DE MELLO (1686). 

29. C'est le cas, par exemple, de Rose M. SEVILLANO (2011), p. 71 et 176-182. Cf. 
en dernier lieu X. M. DASILVA (2015). 
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las penas de los otros ablandaba, les peines des autres s'adoucissaient, 
y todas las de todos él sentía. et, lui, ressentait toutes les peines de chacun. 
El son pudo obligar de tal manera que, Le son put contraindre de telle maniére que, 
en dulce galardón de lo cantado, pour douce récompense de son chant, 
los infernales reyes, condolidos, les rois des Enfers, en pleurs, 
le mandaron volver su compañera; l'envoyérent chercher sa compagne ; 
y volvióla à perder lo desdichado %, et, perte pour l’infortuné, il se retourna, 
con que fueron entrambos los ce pourquoi ils furent tous deux perdus. 
[ perdidos ?'. 


Certains critiques estiment que l' imitation de Virgile, en particulier dans 
le dernier tercet, permet de lever les doutes sur l'identité de l'auteur, lequel 
aurait toutes les chances d'étre Camóes, et non Jorge de Monte Mayor (ou 
de Montemor), comme on l'a parfois pensé. D'autres jugent au contraire 
que Camóes ne recourait jamais gratuitement à la mythologie, comme cela 
semble étre le cas ici, mais en faisait un usage beaucoup plus créatif et 
personnel, et ils en concluent que le sonnet doit étre l'oeuvre d'un autre au- 
teur. La maladresse que d'aucuns veulent voir dans ces vers éveille le soup- 
con, mais peut-étre cette maladresse est-elle imputable au fait que le poéte 
ne s'exprime pas dans sa langue, mais dans une langue d'emprunt, qu'il 


30. Le mot desdichado est un adjectif signifiant « malheureux, infortuné », et non 
« déshérité », comme on l'écrit trop souvent, suite à une erreur d'interprétation de 
Walter Scott, à qui l'on doit d'avoir fait connaitre le vocable en dehors du monde hispa- 
nique et qui l'utilise pour désigner le chevalier anonyme de son roman /vanhoé publié 
en 1819. L'adjectif a une puissance d'évocation telle que Gérard de Nerval s'en est 
inspiré pour en faire le titre du premier sonnet des Chiméres (El Desdichado, 1854), qui 
est en méme temps l'une des plus belles réécritures de la catabase d'Orphée dans la lit- 
térature : « Je suis le Ténébreux, — le Veuf, — l'Inconsolé / Le Prince d’Aquitaine à la 
Tour Abolie / Ma seule Étoile est morte, — et mon luth constellé / Porte le Soleil noir de 
la Mélancolie./ Dans la nuit du tombeau, Toi qui m'as consolé / Rends-moi le 
Pausilippe et la mer d'Italie, / La fleur qui plaisait tant à mon cœur désolé / Et la treille 
où le Pampre à la Rose s'allie. / Suis-je Amour ou Phoebus ? Lusignan ou Biron ? / 
Mon front est rouge encore du baiser de la Reine ; / J'ai rêvé dans la Grotte où nage la 
Sirène ... / Et j'ai deux fois vainqueur traversé l'Achéron : / Modulant tour à tour sur la 
lyre d'Orphée / Les soupirs de la Sainte et les cris de la Fée » (reproduit de l'édition 
d'A. BÉGUIN, J. RICHER [1974], t. I, p. 3 et 1217-1221). Il ne semble pas que Nerval ait 
découvert ce titre à la lecture du sonnet de Camões, qui lui est probablement resté 
inconnu, mais bien par le roman de Walter Scott. Cela dit, on aimerait bien connaître la 
source de Walter Scott, qui a donné à ce mot un sens que l'espagnol ne connaît pas. Les 
études sur le sonnet de Nerval sont considérables ; je m'en tiendrai ici à J. RICHER 
(1963, p. 512-516), Alison FAIRLIE (1970) et P. LASZLO (1981). 

31. On relévera la facon dont l'auteur joue avec le verbe volver, employé deux fois 
dans ce tercet et qui signifie à la fois « revenir » et « retourner », voire « se retourner », 
faisant ainsi subtilement allusion au regard en arriére d'Orphée, regard qui lui sera fatal 
et qui causera sa perte comme celle d'Eurydice (le verbe perder revient, lui aussi, deux 
fois dans ce seul tercet, dont la traduction est quasi impossible). 
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connaît certes bien, mais dont il n’a pas la même maîtrise que le portu- 
gais ?. Quoi qu'il en soit, que ce sonnet soit de Camões ou non, il doit être 
versé au dossier des ceuvres de la Renaissance ibérique inspirées par la cata- 
base d'Orphée. 


Au terme de ce tour d'horizon, on notera que, contrairement aux mo- 
dèles classiques dont il s'inspire — Virgile et Ovide —, Camóes ne donne pas 
de récit complet ou systématique de la légende et n'en retient que les 
éléments qui l'intéressent et servent ses objectifs. C'est la raison pour la- 
quelle le mythe d'Orphée n'a pas seulement pour fonction d'embellir, mais 
surtout de renforcer l'expression poétique des sentiments et des émotions, 
en particulier dans les ceuvres lyriques. Archétype à imiter, voire à sur- 
passer, Orphée est, en tant que uates, le modéle incarnant tous les pouvoirs 
incantatoires du verbe soumis au rythme et à l'harmonie, et, en tant 
qu'amant, le prototype de la fides, moteur de la lutte entre l'amour et la 
mort, à laquelle il finit toutefois par succomber. Ne doit-on pas en conclure 
que Camões, qui était à la fois un poète-uates, dont la flûte rivalisait parfois 
avec la lyre d'Orphée (Églogue I, 181-183 : « ma flûte faisait incliner le 
sommet des arbres, pourquoi ses sons ont-ils perdu leur charme ? », a frau- 
ta que soía / mover as altas arvores tangendo / se me vai de tristeza enrou- 
quecendo), et un poéte-amoureux qui chantait le pouvoir envahissant et dé- 
vastateur de l'amour, se voyait lui-même comme le double d'Orphée ? 


Enfin, la prédilection de Camóes pour la catabase — avec son renver- 
sement de l'ordre établi dans le royaume des ombres — fait écho à son aspi- 
ration pour la mort, tant de fois envisagée dans l’œuvre lyrique comme re- 
méde à ses souffrances ou comme perspective de retrouvailles pour les 
amants, non selon les termes du mythe paien ou de l'épilogue ovidien, mais 
sous la forme d'une ascension ou anabase vers le monde d'en-haut *. 


Jean-Michel ROESSLI 
Concordia University, Montréal 
jean-michel.roessli@concordia.ca 


32. Signe indubitable des origines lusitaniennes de l’auteur, le nom d’Orphée est 
écrit en portugais (Orfeu) et non en castillan (Orfeo). 

33. Cf. J. F. COSTA (2005), p. 32-33. Cette idée d’ascension ou anabase des deux 
amants n’est pas sans évoquer avec quelques décennies d’avance l’apothéose finale 
d’Orphée et Eurydice dans les livrets d’opéras d’O. Rinuccini pour J. Peri (Euridice, 
1600) et G. Caccini (Euridice, 1602), d’A. Striggio pour Monteverdi (Orfeo: favola in 
musica, 1607) et de F. Buti pour L. Rossi (Orfeo, 1647), dénouement qui répond toute- 
fois aux circonstances bien spécifiques pour lesquelles ces opéras ont été commandi- 
tés : les festivités entourant des mariages princiers, lesquelles festivités ne pouvaient 
évidemment s’accommoder d’une fin tragique. Sur ce sujet, cf. notamment Olga 
ARTSIBACHEVA (2008); F. AZOUVI (1976); Ph. BEAUSSANT (2002); J. L. BULLER 
(1995) ; T. J. MCGEE (1982). 
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RÉSUMÉS / ABSTRACTS 


Matthew R. ANDERSON, « The Curious Voyage of Christ: Katäbasis, 
Anábasis, and the New Testament ». 


Abstract. — The descent of Christ into hell, like the Orphic narratives, is a 
katábasis. However, unlike the descents of Orpheus or Dante and many other famous 
katabáseis, descent was never the main narrative element of the story of Christ. Neither 
Paul's letters, which are the earliest written evidence of Jesus's proclamation of the 
Kindom of God, nor the Christian gospels penned decades later, take any great interest 
in the actual features of Christ's katábasis. Jesus’ voyage to the dead is a journey that is 
curious for just this lack of early detail; I argue that it originated not as a primary but as 
a tertiary theological detail, a secondary feature of the story. In fact, Christ's katábasis 
took its shape and significance from a far more famous andbasis — Easter morning's 
resurrection. 

Résumé. — La descente du Christ en enfer, comme les récits orphiques, est une ca- 
tabase. Cependant, à la différence d'Orphée, de Dante et beaucoup d'autres catabases 
célèbres, la descente n'a jamais été l'élément narratif principal de l'histoire du Christ. 
Ni les lettres de Paul, qui constituent le premier témoignage écrit de la prédication de 
Jésus parvenu jusqu'à nous, ni les évangiles chrétiens, rédigés plusieurs décennies 
aprés, ne démontrent un grand intérét pour les caractéristiques concrétes de la catabase 
du Christ. Le voyage de Jésus dans le monde des morts a ceci de curieux précisément 
qu'il manque de précision initiale ; je soutiens qu'il est apparu non pas comme une pré- 
cision théologique de premiére importance, mais comme un élément de troisiéme rang, 
une caractéristique secondaire du récit. En fait, la catabase du Christ doit sa forme et sa 
signification à une anabase bien plus célèbre : la résurrection du matin de Pâques. 


Marie-Claire BEAULIEU, « Ulysse et l'Hadés brumeux : catabase et ana- 
base dans l'Odyssée ». 


Résumé. — Dans |’ Odyssée, la navigation d' Ulysse correspond à un passage dans le 
monde invisible, c'est-à-dire le domaine des dieux et de la mort. Le poéme signale ce 
passage en insistant sur le caractére brumeux des endroits visités par Ulysse. C'est ainsi 
qu'Ulysse s'entretient avec les morts dans l'Hadés brumeux (Od., XI, 57), échappe au 
péril de Scylla dans son antre brumeux (XII, 80), pour enfin revenir à Ithaque, terre 
connue aussi bien de « ceux qui vivent du cóté de l'aube et du soleil que de ceux qui 
vivent du cóté de l'ouest brumeux » (XIII, 240-241). Aussi longtemps qu'il n'a pas ré- 
vélé sa réelle identité, Ulysse demeure invisible. Avant de se déguiser en mendiant, il 
est revêtu de brume par Athéna (XIII, 189-190) et il cache son trésor dans la grotte bru- 
meuse des Nymphes (XIII, 347-366), qui posséde une porte pour les mortels et une 
pour les immortels (XIII, 103-112). C'est que la brume, un mélange intangible d'air et 
d'eau associé autant à la mer (//., XXIII, 744) qu'au Tartare (/]., VIII, 13) et aux fan- 
tómes (Les Travaux et les Jours, 125), sert de barriére perméable entre le monde phy- 
sique et le monde spirituel. En prenant la mer, Ulysse entre dans l'au-delà et en par- 
court les plus extrêmes confins, l'Océan. Il en revient en rentrant dans le port d’Ithaque, 
qui est sacré à Phorcys, le Vieux de la Mer (Od., XIII, 96), un dieu qui symbolise la 
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science divine qui réside hors des frontières du domaine mortel et dont Ulysse a pu 
avoir un aperçu dans ses voyages. 

Abstract. — In the Odyssey, Odysseus' navigation is presented as a passage into 
the invisible world of the gods and the dead. The Odyssey highlights this journey across 
worlds by using the image of a dense fog which covers the different locations visited by 
Odysseus. Indeed, the hero talks with the dead in foggy Hades (Od., XI, 57), escapes 
the foggy cave of Scylla (XII, 80), and finally returns to Ithaca, a place known “by 
those who live on the side of the dawn and the sun as well as those who live in the 
foggy West" (XIII, 240-241). As long as he has not revealed his true identity, Odysseus 
remains invisible. Before taking on the appearance of a beggar, he is covered with fog 
by Athena (XIII, 189-190) and he hides his treasure in the foggy cave of the Nymphs 
(XIII, 347-366), which has one door for mortals and one for immortals (XIII, 103-112). 
Fog is an intangible mix of air and water which is associated with the sea (//., XXIII, 
744), Tartarus (//., VIII, 13), and ghosts (W&D, 125). In this way, fog is a permeable 
barrier between the physical and the spiritual world. When he sets sail, Odysseus enters 
the Afterlife and navigates on its outermost limits, namely the Ocean. Odysseus then re- 
turns by entering the harbor of Ithaca, which is dedicated to Phorcys, the Old Man of 
the Sea (Od., XIII, 96). This god represents the divine knowledge which resides beyond 
the mortal world and which Odysseus has glimpsed in the course of his travels. 


Alberto BERNABÉ, « What is a Katábasis? The Descent into the Nether- 
world in Greece and the Ancient Near East ». 


Abstract. — Katábasis is a reality that is difficult to define, since it knows different 
forms, and more often than not it is hard to set out what it is and what it is not. In the 
paper a first provisional definition of katábasis is laid out: “a tale of the journey to the 
subterranean world of the dead led by an extraordinary character while alive that has a 
determined purpose and is keen on returning". In accordance with it, types of 
narratives, assumptions on the content, motivations both of the traveller and external to 
the text, successes and failures, and the paradoxical katábasis of Orpheus are analysed, 
and mutual influences between the katábasis and other similar texts are presented. 

Résumé. — La catabase est une réalité difficile à définir étant donné qu'elle se 
présente sous différentes formes et qu'il est le plus souvent malaisé d'établir ce qu'elle 
est et ce qu'elle n'est pas. Cet article propose une premiére définition provisoire : « le 
récit d'un voyage dans le monde souterrain des morts, accompli de son vivant par un 
personnage extraordinaire, dans un but précis et avec le désir d'en repartir ». À partir de 
cette définition, nous analysons les types de récit, les présomptions sur le contenu, les 
motivations à la fois propres au voyageur et extérieures au texte, les succès et les 
échecs, ainsi que la catabase paradoxale d'Orphée ; nous étudions également les 
influences mutuelles entre la catabase et d'autres textes comparables. 


Daniela BONANNO, « Jouer avec les dieux : la katábasis de Rhampsinite 
dans l'Hadés (Hdt., IL 122) ». 


Résumé. — Le deuxiéme livre des Histoires d'Hérodote sur l'Egypte raconte la 
katábasis de Rhampsinite, pharaon riche et heureux, descendu encore vivant dans 
l’Hadès. Là, le souverain joua aux dés avec Déméter : tantôt il gagna, tantôt il perdit. 
De retour, il aurait rapporté en don un tissu d'or. Les Egyptiens, selon Hérodote, 
avaient coutume de célébrer le retour du roi de l'Hadés par une cérémonie qui 
consistait à bander les yeux d'un prétre et à le mener, vétu d'un manteau, sur la route 
qui conduisait au sanctuaire de Déméter, et puis de laisser deux loups le guider 
jusqu'au sanctuaire et le ramener aprés au point de départ. Les éléments de ce récit et, 
en particulier, le lien entre katábasis, royauté, jeu et prix, qui peuvent trouver d'autres 
termes de comparaison dans le contexte méditerranéen, seront examiné sous l'angle des 
connaissances des Grecs touchant à l'au-delà. 
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Abstract. — The second book of Herodotus' Histories on Egypt tells the story of 
the katábasis of the wealthy and happy pharaoh Rhampsinitus, who descended into 
Hades while still alive. In the Underworld the ruler played dice with Demeter: 
sometimes he won, sometimes he lost. Returning from Hades he brought back a small 
golden cloth as a gift from the goddess. According to Herodotus, the Egyptians 
celebrate the return of the king with a festival during which one of the priests is 
blindfolded and led to the road to the sanctuary of Demeter. From here on he is guided 
by two wolves that later take him back to the starting point. The elements of this story, 
and in particular the links between katäbasis, kingship, game and prize, which can find 
other terms of comparison within the Mediterranean context, will be considered in the 
light of the Greeks’ knowledge and representations of the Underworld. 


Jan N. BREMMER, « Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ Descent into the Under- 
world ». 


Abstract. — In my contribution I will first briefly discuss the earliest known liter- 
ary descent, that by Enkidu, which almost certainly influenced the poet of the Odyssey 
in his depiction of Odysseus' descent. Then I will take a brief look at some descents in 
the Archaic Age, in particular the earliest traditions of Theseus and Peirithoos. Sub- 
sequently, I will analyse the actual descent of these heroes and I will conclude with 
some observations on the drama Peirithoos, which was written by either Critias or 
Euripides. 

Résumé. — Cette contribution traite d'abord briévement de la plus ancienne 
descente, celle d'Enkidu, qui a presque certainement influencé le poète de l’ Odyssée 
dans sa description de la descente d'Ulysse. J'envisagerai succinctement certaines 
descentes de l'époque archaique, en particulier celles des plus anciennes traditions 
ayant Thésée et Pirithoos pour protagonistes. Par la suite, j’analyserai la descente de 
ces héros pour conclure avec quelques observations sur la piéce Pirithoos, écrite par 
Critias ou bien par Euripide. 


Francesc CASADESUS BORDOY, « The Myth of Er: Between Homer and 
Orpheus ». 

Résumé. — Dans ses mythes eschatologiques, Platon a essayé de décrire le cycle 
des âmes immortelles et leur voyage dans le monde de l’au-delà une fois séparées du 
corps. Pour rendre crédible cette description, il a créé beaucoup de récits et d'images 
originales qui sont le résultat du mélange de deux conceptions poétiques et religieuses 
trés différentes, l'une homérique, l'autre orphique. Dans cette contribution, nous 
analyserons en détail la description que Platon propose à travers le témoignage d'Er, 
dans le passage de la République où sont expliquées les différentes réincarnations 
choisies par différents personnages et le processus les conduisant par la suite à renaitre. 
Dans toute cette partie du récit, la scénographie orphique se superpose à la description 
homérique du monde d'outre-tombe, ce qui produit une représentation nouvelle et 
singulière : la description de l’Hadès propre à Platon, résultat de l'aptitude magistrale 
du philosophe d'Athénes à entrelacer deux conceptions opposées et à les adapter à ses 
propres conceptions éthiques et gnoséologiques. 

Abstract. — In his eschatological myths, Plato tried to describe the cycle of im- 
mortal souls and their journey into the Afterworld once they have been separated from 
the body. In order to make this description real, Plato created many original tales and 
images, which result from the combination of two very different conceptions on poetry 
and religion: the Homeric and Orphic conceptions. In this essay, we will analyse the 
description that Plato proposes through the testimony of Er, included in the passage of 
The Republic in which diverse reincarnations chosen by various characters are ex- 
plained along with the process that leads them to be reborn. Through this whole tale, 
Homeric and the Orphics’ scenography about the after-death world are mixed, which 
generates a new and singular representation: Plato's own description of Hades, which 
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results from his masterful capacity of combining two opposite conceptions in order to 
adapt them to his own ethical and gnoseological theories. 


Stamatia DOVA, « Theseus, Peirithoos, and the Poetics of a Failed Kata- 
basis ». 


Abstract. — Unlike Heracles, Theseus and Peirithoos fail to bring their joint 
katábasis to a satisfactory conclusion. Their plan to abduct Persephone from Hades as a 
bride for Peirithoos ends up in perpetual imprisonment in the Underworld. Although he 
initially shares this punishment, Theseus is eventually granted an ávoóog through 
Heracles in all versions of the myth. Interestingly, Theseus is empowered by both his 
legendary friendship with Peirithoos and his newly forged association with Heracles, 
while Peirithoos, the instigator of the katäbasis, is excluded from the ávoóog and from 
the prestige of a successful descent to the Underworld in most versions of the myth. 
Through a close examination of visual and literary accounts of Theseus’ and Peirithoos’ 
failed katábasis, this article discusses the Problematik of Peirithoos' role as the lesser 
figure in a pair of heroes embarking on a labor that tampers with the limits of mortality. 
By identifying the various layers of Peirithoos’ katabatic persona, my analysis also elu- 
cidates how he and Theseus negotiate the polarities between katabatic hero and anti- 
hero. 

Résumé. — Contrairement à Héraclés, Thésée et Pirithoos ne parviennent pas à 
conclure leur catabase commune de facon satisfaisante. Leur projet consistant à enlever 
Perséphone de l’Hadès pour lui faire épouser Pirithoos se termine par un emprisonne- 
ment perpétuel dans le monde souterrain. Bien qu'il soit initialement associé à cette pu- 
nition, Thésée obtient finalement une ávoóoc, grace à Héraclés, dans toutes les versions 
du mythe. Fait intéressant, Thésée tire avantage à la fois de son amitié légendaire avec 
Pirithoos et de son association nouvellement scellée avec Héraclés, tandis que 
Pirithoos, l'instigateur de la catabase, est exclu, dans la plupart des versions du mythe, 
de l'ávoóog et du prestige d'une descente réussie aux Enfers. Par un examen attentif 
des sources iconographiques et littéraires de la catabase manquée de Thésée et 
Pirithoos, cet article traite de la question (Problematik) suivante : le róle de Pirithoos 
comme personnage secondaire au sein d'une paire de héros qui se lancent dans une 
tâche touchant aux confins de la mortalité. En identifiant les différentes couches de la 
persona catabatique de Pirithoos, mon analyse élucide aussi comment lui et Thésée 
trouvent un compromis entre les polarités de héros et d'anti-héros catabatique. 


Radcliffe G. EDMONDS III, « “When I Walked the Dark Road of 
Hades”: Orphic Katdbasis and the Katäbasis of Orpheus ». 


Abstract. — Accounts of the descent to the Underworld attributed to Orpheus have 
been presumed to provide privileged information about the Underworld from the first 
hand experience of the narrator Orpheus, giving such accounts a special eschatological 
significance (R. PARKER [1995]). The surviving evidence, however, suggests that ac- 
counts of katdbasis in texts attributed to Orpheus are not in the first person, while ac- 
counts of Orpheus’ katábasis are not attributed to Orpheus (with exception of the allu- 
sion in the late Orphic Argonautica). The possibility that the Orphic katabäseis might 
have recounted the descent of Herakles or Theseus rather than Orpheus himself opens 
up new avenues for understanding the nature of pre-Platonic Orphica within the Greek 
epic tradition. Likewise, looking beyond practising Orpheotelests for the authors of 
these katabáseis allows us to appreciate the way such texts may have been used to ex- 
plore contemporary medical, mechanical, and other physical ideas. The katabáseis of 
Orpheus are, quite literally, another story — the story of a mythical poet, whose music is 
so powerful that it can charm even the lords of death. This separation in the evidence 
for the katábaseis of Orpheus the author and Orpheus the character prompts re- 
evaluation of the eschatological significance of Orphic poetry. 
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Résumé. — Il a a été supposé que les récits d’une descente aux enfers attribués à 
Orphée fournissaient des informations privilégiées sur l’au-delà tirées de l’expérience 
personnelle du narrateur Orphée, donnant à ces récits une signification eschatologique 
particulière (R. PARKER [1995]). Cependant, les témoignages que nous possédons sug- 
gèrent que les récits de catabase dans les textes attribués à Orphée ne sont pas à la 
premiére personne, tandis que les récits de la catabase d'Orphée ne sont pas attribués à 
Orphée (à l'exception de l’allusion tardive des Argonautiques orphiques). La possibilité 
que les catabases orphiques auraient raconté la descente d'Héraclés ou de Thésée plutôt 
que celle d'Orphée ouvre de nouvelles voies pour la compréhension de la nature des 
textes orphiques (Orphica) pré-platoniciens dans la tradition épique grecque. De méme, 
le fait de rechercher les auteurs de ces catabases au-delà des Orphéotélestes pratiquants 
nous permet d'apprécier la maniére dont ces textes peuvent avoir été utilisés pour ex- 
plorer les idées de l'époque sur la médecine, la mécanique ou encore la physique. Les 
catabases d'Orphée sont, au sens quasi littéral, une autre histoire — l'histoire d'un poéte 
mythique dont la musique est si puissante qu'il peut charmer méme les Seigneurs de la 
mort. Cette séparation, parmi les témoignages évoquant des catabases, entre l'auteur 
Orphée et le personnage d'Orphée invite à une réévaluation de la signification eschato- 
logique de la poésie orphique. 


Renaud GAGNÉ, « La catabase aérienne de Thespésios : le statut du ré- 
cit ». 

Résumé. — Le « mythe » de Thespésios dans le De sera numinis uindicta de 
Plutarque offre une des visions de l'au-delà les plus riches et les plus détaillées de la 
littérature grecque. Cet article s'attache à dégager la logique interne de cette 
représentation. 

Abstract. — The *myth" of Thespesios in De sera numinis uindicta presents us 
with one of the most rich and detailed visions of the Afterlife in Greek literature. This 
article explores the internal logic of this representation. 


George GAZIS, « The Nékyia's Catalogue of Heroines: Narrative Un- 
bound » 


Abstract. — In Book 11 of the Odyssey, Odysseus visits Hades in order to consult 
the soul of Teiresias about his return to Ithaca. While in the Underworld, Odysseus 
meets several shades and either converses with them or listens to their stories. In this 
paper I argue that the stories narrated in the Underworld adhere specifically to the poet- 
1cs of Hades. This poetics is informed by a unique performance context and a unique 
approach to epic narrative. At a basic level, the laws that govern the life of the living 
cease to have relevance in Hades. Thus, the shades can discuss issues that would have 
been problematic in life. This has implications at the level of language and style : even 
Odysseus' name, a taboo throughout the Odyssey, is repeatedly used in a fully de- 
veloped formula (Stoyevéc Aaeptiáðn, rorvuńyav’ Odvoosd) : there is no need to con- 
ceal it in the Underworld. 

Résumé. — Au livre 11 de l’ Odyssée, Ulysse visite l'Hadés afin de consulter l'àme 
de Tirésias au sujet de son retour à Ithaque. Alors qu'il est dans le royaume souterrain, 
Ulysse rencontre plusieurs esprits et converse avec eux ou écoute leurs histoires. Cet 
article vise à démontrer que les récits racontés dans le monde souterrain adhérent spéci - 
fiquement à une poétique de l'Hadés. Cette poétique est formée par un contexte de per- 
formance unique et par une approche unique de la narration épique. Fondamentalement, 
les lois qui gouvernent le monde des vivants sont caduques dans l'Hadés. Ainsi, les 
spectres peuvent discuter de certains enjeux qui auraient pu être problématiques autre - 
ment. Cela a des répercussions du point de vue de la langue et du style : méme le nom 
d'Ulysse, un tabou tout au long de l’ Odyssée, est utilisé à répétition à l'aide d'une for- 
mule entièrement développée (dtoyevéc Aaeptiáðn, norvuńyav’ Odvoocsd) : il n'est pas 
nécessaire de le dissimuler dans le monde souterrain. 
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Monique HALM-TISSERANT, « Les dessous de la katábasis : effets spé- 
ciaux et machineries ? » 

Résumé. — L'étude aborde la face cachée de la katábasis initiatique, à savoir l’utili- 
sation de machineries conférant son caractère mortifère et palingénésique à l'itinéraire 
de la descente et de la remontée, plus particuliérement dans les contextes des rites dé- 
métriaques (Eleusis), dioynisiaques (Bacchanales de Rome) et trophoniaques 
(Lébadée). Elle s'appuie sur les études modernes qui, bien que minoritaires, ont, de la 
Renaissance jusqu'à l'époque contemporaine, admis l'hypothése, ainsi que sur les té- 
moignages de l'iconographie et de la littérature antiques. La mise en parallèle des 
descriptions, réelles ou fictives, relatives au Trophonion lébadéen (Pausanias, 
Plutarque) avec les écrits d' Aristote sur les pathologies aéroemboliques, les traités des 
Mécaniciens hellénistiques sur la pneumatique, évoque l'utilisation de chaines cinéma- 
tiques mues par compression, comparables au fonctionnement des engins balistiques 
(chirobaliste) comme des mécanismes (ävamiéouata) en usage au théâtre. 

Abstract. — The present paper analyzes the hidden side of the initiatic katábasis. 
More exactly, it deals with the use of machinery, conferring a deadly and palingenetic 
character to the itinerary of descent and ascent, particularly in the Demetrian (Eleusis), 
Dionysian (the Roman Bacchanalia) and Trophonian (Lebadea) rites. The study is 
based on both modern and ancient iconographical-literary readings which have 
confirmed this hypothesis. The parallels between the depictions, real or fictional, of the 
Lebadean Trophonion (Pausanias, Plutarch) and Aristotle's texts on aeroembolism, 
together with the Hellenistic treatises on pneumatics, imply the use of the power chains 
driven by compression, which are comparable with the ballistic devices operation 
system (cheiroballistra) and other machines used in theatres (ävamiéouata). 


Miguel HERRERO DE JÁUREGUI, « Traditions of Catabatic Experience in 
Aeneid 6 ». 


Abstract. — It is well known that Vergil drew from earlier Greek accounts of 
catabasis to depict Aeneas' descent to the Underworld. Source-hunting has been a main 
task of scholarship on Aeneid 6 along a whole century from E. Norden to the most re- 
cent surveys of N. Horsfall and J. N. Bremmer, so that little further progress can be 
made in such Quellenforschung. However, in many passages Vergil may not have been 
referring to a specific text or ritual, but to conventional ways of conveying an individ- 
ual catabatic experience which is always mediated by earlier accounts. For instance, the 
depictions of space and time in Aeneas' journey have correspondences with several 
pieces of evidence from ritual and literary descents, including some, like the Orphic 
gold tablets, which clearly have no direct relation with Aeneid 6. The same can be said 
of Vergil's insistence in the value of memory in order to acquire a new identity, culmi- 
nating in the famous Romane memento, which marks Aeneas turning from Trojan to 
Roman. Greek traditions of catabatic experience are thus reshaped in order to achieve a 
new Roman genre that was enormously successful throughout the ages. 

Résumé. — ll est bien connu que Virgile a pris des récits catabatiques grecs comme 
modèles pour décrire la descente d'Enée dans l’Hadès. La recherche des sources a été 
la priorité des études consacrées au sixième livre de l’ Enéide durant tout un siècle, de- 
puis E. Norden jusqu'aux plus récents travaux de N. Horsfall et J. N. Bremmer ; il y a 
donc peu de progrés à attendre d'une telle Quellenforschung. Cependant, dans de 
nombreux passages, Virgile a pu se référer non à un texte ou rituel spécifique, mais à 
des façons conventionnelles d'exprimer une expérience catabatique individuelle qui est 
toujours conditionnée par des récits, antérieurs. Par exemple, les descriptions de l'es- 
pace et du temps dans le voyage d'Enée présentent des affinités avec plusieurs témoi- 
gnages de descentes rituelles et littéraires, y compris certains, comme les lamelles d'or 
orphiques, qui n’ont clairement aucune relation directe avec l’ Enéide. On peut dire la 
méme chose de l'insistance de Virgile sur la valeur de la mémoire pour acquérir une 
identité nouvelle, qui culmine dans le fameux Romane memento, qui marque la trans- 
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formation d'Énée de Troyen en Romain. Les traditions grecques sur l'expérience cata- 
yen Do. À 
batique sont alors renouvelées chez Virgile pour construire un nouveau genre romain 
qui connaitra un succés énorme dans l'avenir. 


Ana Isabel JIMÉNEZ SAN CRISTÓBAL, « The Rape of Persephone in a 
Berlin Papyrus ». 

Abstract. — The Berlin Papyrus BKT 5. 1, p. 7-18 n° I 2, dated to the 2™-1* BCE, 
contains a prose account in which there are some quotations of a poem attributed to Or- 
pheus, but very similar to the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (h. Cer.). The tale tells of the 
rape of Persephone by Hades. Yet, the paraphrase of the poem relates a version of the 
rape which differs in many aspects from the h. Cer, so many questions have arisen 
about the relationship between these texts. Two main positions have been taken: either 
the Berlin papyrus contains verses of a poem attributed to Orpheus and distinct from 
the h. Cer., or the author of the papyrus quotes verses from the h. Cer. in a poem under 
Orpheus’ name. My aim is to examine other traditions about the rape of Persephone 
that might be directly or indirectly reflected in the Berlin Papyrus. For this purpose, I 
will compare the episode of the rape with other similar accounts within and outside the 
Orphic tradition. 

Résumé. — Le Papyrus de Berlin BKT 5. 1, p. 7-18 n° I 2, daté du I-I" s. av. J.-C., 
contient un récit en prose comprenant des citations d'un poème attribué à Orphée, mais 
trés similaire à l'Hymne homérique à Déméter (h. Cer.). L'histoire raconte l'enlévement 
de Perséphone par Hadès. Pourtant, la paraphrase du poème donne une version de l'en- 
lévement qui diffère en de nombreux aspects de l’h. Cer., si bien que beaucoup de ques- 
tions ont été soulevées sur la relation entre ces textes. Deux opinions ont été 
principalement défendues : ou bien le papyrus de Berlin contient des vers d'un poéme 
attribué à Orphée et distinct de l’h. Cer, ou bien l’auteur du papyrus cite des vers de 
l’h. Cer. dans un poème placé sous le nom d'Orphée. Mon but est d'examiner d'autres 
traditions sur l'enlévement de Perséphone qui pourraient se refléter directement ou 
indirectement dans le Papyrus de Berlin. À cet effet, je vais comparer l'épisode de 
l'enlévement avec d'autres récits similaires, au sein de la tradition orphique et en 
dehors. 


Renée KOCH PIETTRE, « Remonter d'une catabase burlesque à une 
ävoôos cosmique. A partir du jeu de mots d'Héraclite (fr. 15 D.-K.) sur 
Hadès et aidoia ». 

Résumé. — Clément cite le fragment 15 D.-K. d'Héraclite au milieu du récit obs- 
cène d'une catabase de Dionysos. Il faut considérer cette catabase comme cohérente 
avec le mythe et avec le culte de Dionysos et Déméter à Lerne. Ce contexte et la com - 
paraison avec le fragment 5 D.-K., empruntée à D. Babut, prouvent qu'Héraclite assi- 
milait bel et bien Dionysos et Hadés et qu'il condamnait les rites phalliques, en raison 
pourtant non de leur obscénité mais de leur inconséquence. Car, dans la physique d' Hé- 
raclite, le plus vil ne cesse pas d'appartenir au tout : Dionysos et Hadès s'y rencontrent 
comme le fermenté rencontre le bourbier en tant que résidus d'une décomposition. 
Cette décomposition s'intégre avec précision dans les processus cosmologiques selon 
Héraclite et dans sa théorie de la destinée des âmes qui coopèrent à ces processus. Or, 
l’âme déchue du feu du Logos-Un et tombée dans la boue de l'Hadés conserve un odo - 
rat et ce sont les pestilences mêmes qui, émanant du ferment putride, lui permettent d'y 
rallumer son étincelle. L’âme dans l’Hadès agirait ainsi en moteur du Zeus cosmique au 
moment d'amorcer son ávoóoc. 

Abstract. — Clement of Alexandria quotes Heraclitus fr. 15 D.-K. in his narrative 
of an obscene katäbasis of Dionysus. We may consider this katábasis as coherent with 
the myth and the cult of Dionysus and Demeter at Lerna. This context and the 
comparison with Heraclitus fr. 5 D.-K. in a paper of D. Babut prove that Heraclitus 
truly assimilated Dionysus and Hades and that he condemned the phallic rites not 
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because of their obscenity, but rather of their inconsequence. Yet in Heraclitus’ physics, 
the lowest part of the universe does not stop belonging to the whole. Dionysus and 
Hades meet there just like a fermented liquid blends with a pool of mud: both are 
residues of a decomposition. This decomposition is integrated by Heraclitus into the 
cosmological processes and into the fate of the souls which cooperate in these 
processes. The soul fallen from the fire of the Logos into the mud of Hades preserves a 
sense of smell and the very stenches emanating from the putrid ferment allow it to 
relight its spark. Therefore the soul in Hades would act like a motor of the cosmic Zeus 
at the time when he embarks on his ävoÿoc. 


Yann LECLERC, « Les chemins de la catabase. Paysages des dieux, pay- 
sages des hommes ». 

Résumé. — Les paysages catabatiques, et plus particuliérement les chemins qui 
mènent les héros et les dieux au seuil des Enfers, s'inscrivent dans un environnement 
normé reproduit par nombre de littérateurs antiques. Ces images trouvent souvent une 
correspondance dans les lieux de la géographie réelle du monde antique qui impres- 
sionnent, au sens premier du terme, leur environnement, faisant reconnaitre en un lieu 
plutót que dans un autre l'amorce du chemin vers l'autre monde. L'étude de ces 
paysages et leur correspondance dans le monde réel permet de faire ressortir les élé- 
ments normatifs qui composent ces tableaux sensibles. Car c'est justement l'environ- 
nement vu, raconté, senti mais surtout ressenti qui assure le passage d'un plan d'exis- 
tence à un autre : les repéres immuables, intangibles, les éléments naturels violents et 
répétés accompagnent une progression vers l’En-bas, jusqu'au basculement dans l'autre 
monde ... et le retour. 

Abstract. — Catabatic landscapes — especially paths by which gods and heroes 
descend into Underworld — reflect a stereotypical pattern that can by found in many 
ancient authors. These poetic descriptions are often mirror images of really existing 
places that so impressed the human imagination that they were believed to hide the 
entrance to the Otherworld. A study of the imaginary landscapes and their real world 
counterparts will shed light on the normative elements that make up these sensible 
images. It is indeed the environment, as it is observed, narrated, and above all 
experienced, which allows a successful passage from the level of the earth to the one 
underneath: towering rocks, violent natural elements, shrieky noises and the like 
accompany the descent into the Netherworld ... and the way back. 


Sara MACÍAS OTERO, « On the Threshold of Hades: Necromancy and 
Nékyia in Some Passages of Greek Tragedy » 

Abstract. — In Greek tragedy there are some passages where a katábasis is men- 
tioned or described. Euripides is the author that brings us the highest number of 
testimonies on the subject: there are two important texts from Alcestis, one which 
mentions Heracles’ descent to Hades in order to bring the heroine back to life 
(v. 840ff.), and another where we find references to the katábasis of Orpheus in search 
of his wife (v. 357ff.). On the other hand there are also a fragment of the satiric play 
Eurystheus (371 Kannicht) and a passage of Herakles (v. 606ff.) where the hero recalls 
how he got Cerberus out from Hades. To these texts we can add a striking fragment of 
Aeschylus' lost tragedy Psychagogoi (273 Radt). In this article, I study and compare all 
these texts with the katábasis of the Odyssey and Aristophanes' Frogs, and I also relate 
them to rituals of initiation and necromancy, when it is relevant. In this way I hope to 
shed some light on the resemblances and differences of the typology and the usage of 
the various katabáseis in Greek tragedy. 

Résumé. — La tragédie grecque recéle quelques passages qui mentionnent ou 
décrivent une catabase. Euripide est l'auteur qui nous offre le plus grand nombre de 
témoignages sur ce thème. Il y a deux passages importants dans |’ A/ceste : l’un évoque 
la descente d'Héraclés aux Enfers pour ramener l'héroine à la vie (v. 840 et s.) et le 
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second fait référence à la catabase d'Orphée à la recherche de sa femme (v. 357 et s.). 
Par ailleurs, il y a aussi un fragment du drame satirique Eurysthée (371 Kannicht) et un 
passage de l’Héraclès (v. 606 et s.), où le héros raconte comment il a fait sortir Cerbère 
de l'Hadés. À ces textes, nous pouvons ajouter un fragment marquant de la tragédie 
perdue d'Eschyle, les Psychagogoi (273 Radt). Dans la présente étude, j'étudie ces 
textes et les compare avec les catabases de l'Odyssée et des Grenouilles d’ Aristophane 
et je les rattache aux rituels d'initiation et de nécromancie, lorsque cela est pertinent. 
De cette facon, j'espere clarifier quelque peu les ressemblances et les différences entre 
la typologie et l'utilisation des divers récits de catabases dans la tragédie grecque. 


Daniel OGDEN, « Katábasis and the Serpent ». 


Abstract. — If one descends to the Underworld, one can expect to encounter 
ôpékovtes there (Aristophanes affirms this point explicitly, but already in the Odyssey 
Odysseus fears that Persephone may confront him with a Gorgon-head). This is not sur- 
prising. Under some circumstances the dead can mutate into ópákovteg. The párkov 
Typhon is born in the earth and emerges therefrom to threaten the gods, and is then 
trapped within it again by them. In art Cerberus, the guard-dog of the Underworld, 
often possesses multiple ópákcov heads, and it because of his nature of a ópáxov that 
his spittle contains the venom that creates the aconite. Just as snakes live in holes in the 
ground, so too the great ópákovteg of myth live in caves, and these caves can be 
assimilated to or identified as Underworld entrances. Beyond this, Underworld 
entrances can in turn be assimilated to the pestilential gaping maws of great ópákovrteg. 

Résumé. — Si l'on descend aux Enfers, on peut s'attendre à y rencontrer des 
ôpéxovtes (Aristophane l'affirme explicitement, mais déjà dans l'Odyssée, Ulysse 
craint que Perséphone puisse le confronter à une téte de gorgone). Ce n'est pas surpre- 
nant. Dans certaines circonstances, les morts peuvent muter en ópákovtec. Le ópákov 
Typhon est né dans la terre et en ressort pour menacer les dieux ; il est ensuite à 
nouveau pris au piège à l’intérieur de la terre par eux. Dans les œuvres d'art, Cerbère, 
le chien de garde des enfers, possède souvent plusieurs têtes de Ópákov, et c'est à cause 
de sa qualité de ópákov que sa salive contient le venin qui crée l'aconit. Tout comme 
les serpents vivent dans des trous dans le sol, de la même façon les grands ópákovteg 
des mythes vivent dans des grottes, et ces grottes peuvent étre assimilées, identifiées à 
des entrées des Enfers. En outre, les entrées des Enfers peuvent à leur tour étre 
assimilées aux gueules béantes et pestilentielles de grands ópákovtec. 


Pierluigi PIOVANELLI, « Katabäseis orphico-pythagoriciennes ou Tours 
of Hell apocalyptiques juifs ? La fausse alternative posée par la typologie 
des péchés et des chátiments dans l' Apocalypse de Pierre ». 

Résumé. — Dans sa célèbre monographie Nekyia (1893 ; 1913°), Albrecht Dieterich 
soutint qu'il fallait rechercher les origines de la représentation de l'au-delà de 
l'Apocalypse de Pierre, dont on venait de découvrir et de publier le premier fragment 
grec, non pas dans les textes de la tradition apocalyptique juive, mais plutót du cóté des 
katabáseis orphico-pythagoriciennes. Quatre-vingt-dix ans plus tard, une telle perspec- 
tive a été complétement renversée par Martha Himmelfarb dans un ouvrage tout aussi 
réputé, consacré aux Tours of Hell juifs et chrétiens (1983). Un nouvel examen de la 
documentation révèle que la question était, en réalité, mal posée et qu'il faudrait y ap- 
porter des réponses bien plus nuancées. Au-delà de ce cas de figure, c'est toute la pro- 
blématique des rapports éventuels entre les mystéres gréco-romains et l'ésotérisme juif 
et chrétien qu'il faudrait repenser. 

Abstract. — In his groundbreaking monograph Nekyia (1893; 1913’), Albrecht 
Dieterich claimed that the roots of the Afterlife depicted in the newly discovered Greek 
fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter were to be found not in Second Temple Jewish 
apocalyptic traditions but in the Orphic-Pythagorean katabáseis. Ninety years later, in 
another highly innovative work on the literary genre of Jewish and Christian Tours of 
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Hell (1983), Martha Himmelfarb expressed the opposite view that such an infernal im- 
agery had developed on purely Jewish ground. Actually, a new examination of the evi- 
dence suggests that this 1s not an either/or question and that, beyond this specific case, 
it is the entire question of the relations between Greco-Roman mysteries and Jewish 
and Christian esotericism that should be reconceptualized. 


Jean-Michel ROESSLI, « La catabase d'Orphée dans la poésie portugaise 
de la Renaissance ». 


Résumé. — Alors que la réception du motif de la catabase d'Orphée dans les lettres 
européennes a été étudiée en profondeur, curieusement la survie du mythe dans la litté- 
rature portugaise n'a pas joui de la méme attention, en particulier en dehors du monde 
lusophone. Cet article a précisément pour but de combler en partie cette lacune en abor- 
dant les réécritures du mythe dans la poésie portugaise de la Renaissance. Il commence 
avec la premiére occurrence du théme dans le Cancioneiro Geral (Chansonnier géné- 
ral, 1516) — une compilation de quelque mille poèmes d'auteurs des XV° et XVI° 
siècles due à Garcia de Resende — et se prolonge dans les œuvres de poètes connus et 
moins connus du XVI siècle portugais, à l'instar de Diogo Brandão, Diogo Bernardes 
et Francisco de Sá de Miranda, pour s'achever sur l'interprétation magistrale de la 
catabase d'Orphée par Luís Vaz de Camóes, l'auteur des Lusiades. 

Abstract. — Retellings of the Orphic katäbasis have been extensively studied for 
most of European literature. Curiously, the story's appearance in Portuguese works has 
been much less researched, particularly outside Portugal. This paper aims to fill this 
gap in part by exploring the survival of the theme in Renaissance Portuguese poetry, 
beginning with the first occurrence of the motif in the so-called Cancioneiro Geral 
(1516) — a collection of almost one thousand poems of various 15" and 16"-century 
writers compiled by Garcia de Resende. The article continues by examining uses of the 
Orphic katäbasis in the works of both renowned and lesser known authors of the 16" 
century Portuguese Renaissance, including Diogo Brandào, Diogo Bernardes, and 
Francisco de Sá de Miranda, and culminates with the magisterial interpretation of the 
theme by Luís Vaz de Camóes, author of the Lusiads. 


Marco Antonio SANTAMARÍA ALVAREZ, « The Parody of the Katábasis- 
Motif in Aristophanes' Frogs ». 

Abstract. — The plot of Aristophanes’ Frogs is formed by the katábasis of Diony- 
sus to Hades to bring back to earth the recently deceased poet Euripides. A considerable 
part of the play's humour derives from the parody and distortion of characteristic ele- 
ments in mythical katabáseis, as shaped in epic (Odyssey XI, Heracles’ katábasis, the 
descent of Theseus and Peirithoos in the Minyad and Orpheus' katábasis) and in oral 
tradition (Dionysus' visit to the Underworld to retrieve his mother). These elements in- 
clude the hero's bravery, the instructions of a wise figure as how to get to Hades, the re - 
wards and punishments of souls, the presence of typical denizens (Charon, female 
ghosts and terrifying monsters). Aristophanes has seasoned these literary and traditional 
motifs with vulgar allusions to everyday life, thus contributing to the creation of a fami- 
liar Netherworld, whose horrific image is counteracted through humour. 

Résumé. — L’intrigue des Grenouilles d'Aristophane repose sur une catabase de 
Dionysos dans l'Hadés pour ramener sur terre le poéte Euripide récemment décédé. 
Une grande partie de l'humour de la piéce dérive de la parodie et de la distorsion de 
certains éléments caractéristiques des catabases mythiques, tels qu'ils se présentent 
dans la poésie épique (le chant XI de l’ Odyssée, la catabase d'Héraclés, la descente de 
Thésée et de Pirithoos dans la Minyade et la catabase d'Orphée) et dans la tradition 
orale (le voyage de Dionysos au royaume de l'Hadés pour récupérer sa mére). Ces 
éléments comprennent le courage du héros, les instructions d'un sage sur la facon de se 
rendre dans l’Hadès, les récompenses et les punitions des âmes, la présence d'habitants 
typiques de l'Hadés (Charon, les fantómes féminins et les monstres effrayants). 
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Aristophane assaisonne ces motifs littéraires et traditionnels avec des allusions 
vulgaires à la vie quotidienne, contribuant ainsi à la création d’un Hadès familier, en 
utilisant l'humour pour compenser son aspect terrifiant. 


Philippe SWENNEN, « Anabase et catabase dans les représentations 
indo-iraniennes archaiques ». 


Résumé. — Les textes indo-iraniens anciens reflétant les croyances religieuses ar- 
chaiques relatives à l'au-delà décrivent le monde infernal. Par contre, ils n'envisagent 
pas de voyage aller-retour entre le monde des vivants et celui des morts. La présente 
communication consiste à décrire la création de ce monde infernal, qui est consubstan- 
tielle à la naissance de l'humanité et à l'expérience de la mort. On y envisage le sens de 
l'étanchéité voulue entre le monde des morts et celui des vivants, puis on y envisage 
l'apparition du théme de la katábasis tant dans le monde iranien que dans le monde in- 
dien. 

Abstract. — The ancient Indo-Iranian texts reflect the archaic religious beliefs on 
the Afterlife describing an infernal world. Nevertheless, they do not consider travelling 
back and forth between the world of the living and that of the dead. The present paper 
describes the creation of this Underworld which is consubstantial with the birth of 
humanity and the death experience. Hence, the sense of the desired hermetic seal 
between the Afterlife and the world of the living will be considered, and then the 
occurrence of the word katábasis will be taken into account both in the Iranian and the 
Indian worlds. 


Joseph VIETRI, « Sir Orfeo, Death and Katábasis ». 


Abstract. — The lai of Sir Orfeo is a medieval Middle English narrative which 
merges Greco-Roman, Celtic and Christian elements. It takes a well-known story, that 
of Orpheus and his doomed wife Eurydice, and changes it into a tale of lovers who 
overcome death. By doing so it breaks with the traditional katábasis of the Thracian 
hero. Instead of a downward movement into hell, the main character, Orfeo, travels ho- 
rizontally out of the human world into the realm of fairy. The descent is transposed on 
to Orfeo himself, it is a personal descent of a king to the life of a hermit. Additionally, 
the standard Orphic ending is rewritten: through humility and chivalry Orfeo and his lo- 
ver, Heurodis, are reunited. This article examines these divergences from the classical 
Orphic myth and explores their implications on the Sir Orfeo narrative and their pos- 
sible influences on the composition of the text. 

Résumé. — Sire Orphée est un lai médiéval conservé en moyen anglais dans lequel 
fusionnent des éléments des cultures gréco-latine, celtique et chrétienne. Il s'inspire de 
l'histoire bien connue d'Orphée et Eurydice et la transforme en un conte relatant la vic - 
toire des amants sur la mort. Ce faisant, il rompt avec la catabase traditionnelle du hé- 
ros thrace. Au lieu d'une descente en enfer, Orphée, le personnage principal, se déplace 
horizontalement hors du monde humain pour rejoindre le royaume de la féerie. La 
descente est transposée sur Orphée lui-méme ; il s'agit de l'abaissement personnel du 
roi au rang d'ermite. De plus, la fin traditionnelle du mythe est réécrite : gráce à 
l'humilité et à la chevalerie, Ophée et Heurodis sont réunis. Cet article examine les 
différences par rapport au récit mythique traditionnel et en analyse les implications sur 
le lai et leur possible influence sur la composition du texte. 


Hedvig VON EHRENHEIM, « Death and Ascent of Hyakinthos in Sparta: 
Ritual Mourning and Feasting ». 

Abstract. — This paper explores the festival of Hyakinthia in Sparta. The great 
popularity and persistence over time of this festival suggests that it fulfilled many im- 
portant functions for the people and state of Sparta. The focus here is on the social 
function of the festival and the ways in which all members of society shared emotions 
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associated with the ritual elements of katábasis and ävoôoc (descent and apotheosis) of 
Hyakinthos, elements which gave this Spartan festival its special character. As for the 
social function of this emotional reversal (from grief to celebration), I argue that the in- 
version of emotions also facilitated an inversion of social hierarchies, as seen in the 
banquet given for the slaves. Socially this may have served the purpose of preserving 
Spartan society, providing recognition for those not recognized as part of the group at 
other times of the year. 

Résumé. — Cet article explore les sources littéraires, épigraphiques et archéolo- 
giques concernant le festival de Hyakinthos à Sparte. La grande popularité et la persis- 
tance dans le temps de ce festival suggèrent qu'il jouait un rôle important à plusieurs 
égards pour le peuple et la cité de Sparte. Nous mettrons ici l'accent sur sa fonction so - 
ciale et sur les modalités par lesquelles tous les membres de la société partageaient des 
émotions associées aux éléments rituels de la catabase et de l’üvodos d' Hyakinthos, de 
sa descente et son apothéose, éléments qui ont donné au festival spartiate son caractére 
particulier. Quant à la fonction sociale du renversement émotionnel (du deuil à la célé- 
bration), nous tenterons de montrer que celui-ci facilitait également un renversement 
des hiérarchies sociales, ainsi qu'on le voit lors du banquet organisé pendant le festival 
en l'honneur des esclaves quand ceux-ci étaient invités à prendre place à cóté de leurs 
maîtres. Du point de vue social, cela aurait peut-être eu pour objectif de préserver la so- 
ciété spartiate, permettant de reconnaitre en tant que membres d'un groupe social ceux 
qui ne l'étaient pas en dehors du festival et le reste de l'année. 
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l'Hadés, aux Enfers): 3- 
13, 15-21, 22, 24-30, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 44, 51 et n. 4, 
52 et n. 6, 117, 118, 120, 
127, 129, 133, 137, 138, 
143, 151, 155, 157-159, 
163, 164, 166 et n. 38, 
167, 168, 170, 172, 180, 
183, 185, 188, 213-215, 
216, 218, 219, 221, 225, 
226, 261, 262, 265 et n. 
10, 268, 271n35, 281, 290, 


105, 
199, 
360, 


104- 
224, 
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291, 296, 308-310, 313, 
319, 320, 323, 329nl, 
332-340, 343-347, 352, 
362, 375, 377, 382-383, 
385-388, 398-400, 406, 
415-416, 430-433, 437, 
440 ; Jésus-Christ : 385- 
396; Dionysos: 20, 23, 
30n7, 117 et n. 1-2, 119, 
120, 126, 133 et n. 63, 
164-165, 193, 281-285, 
319; Enée: 4, 15, 23, 
329, 330, 335, 336, 341, 


342, 345; Er: 30; 
Enkidu: 23, 24, 29; 
Gilgamesh: 15, 27; 


Hadès : 249, 254 ; Heracles : 
4, 11, 15, 16, 25, 30, 37, 
38, 45, 55, 57, 59, 118, 
120, 126, 130n49, 131, 
133, 146-151, 157, 170, 
200, 268, 270, 274, 330, 
331; Hermés : Dis 
Hyakinthe: 351, 356; 
Inanna: 18, 19, 20, 23, 
25 ; Ishtar: 24, 25, 29; 
Méryré : 30, 179 ; Moise : 
403-404 ; Orphée : 4, 6, 
15, 18, 25-26, 30, 45, 59, 
119, 125 et n. 29, 133 et n. 
63, 143-146, 185, 261- 
277, 300, 301, 319, 331, 
386, 415-424, 427-444; 
Parménide: 12, 29, 30, 
138n3 ; Perséphone : 29, 
240, 243, 251-257 ; 
Pirithoos : 4, 11, 15, 16, 
23, 30, 37, 38, 37-45, 
51n4, 52, 54, 57-59, 61 et 
n. 42, 62, 64-66, 119, 122, 
133n63;  Priam: 27, 
336n17 ; Pythagore : 23, 
24, 30, 185, 403; 
Rhampsinite : 175, 179, 
183, 186, 187 ; Setne : 23, 
24, 403-404 ; Thésée : 4, 
11, 15, 16, 23, 30, 37, 38, 
39-45, 51n4, 52, 54, 55, 
57, 58, 61 et n. 42, 62, 64- 
66, 122, 185, 268, 270, 
274; Thespésios: 319- 
323; Trophonios: 30, 
203-204, 220, 333 ; 
Ulysse : 4, 15, 16, 20, 30, 
37, 59, 105, 118, 133n63, 
137, 138, 139n7, 142, 151, 
181, 200, 267, 300, 301 ; 
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Yama : 373-375 ; Zalmoxis : 
24, 185. 

Kó0000c: 29, 223, 254, 
255, 257, 315n9. 

lac: 57n27, 122-124, 126, 
127 et n. 34, 128, 133, 
138, 139, 141, 142, 145, 
156, 158-161, 165-167, 
205 et n. 74, 253 et n. 85, 
283 et n. 7, 306, 319, 401, 
403, 408. 

lamentation: 8, 36, 59, 
104, 109, 239, 241, 242, 
352-357, 362, 375, 430, 
432, 435, 437, 439. 

légitime / illégitime : 7, 22, 
25, 26, 31, 53nl0, 54, 
59n33, 119, 338. 

libation: 121, 131, 139, 
140 et n. 11, 195, 294n9. 

liminal: 7, 57, 102, 108, 
110, 111. 

hiuvn : 123, 124, 126n30, 
138, 141, 142, 145, 156, 
160, 321n38. 

lumière : 101 et n. 3, 102, 
105, 106, 108, 113, 122, 
124, 125, 143, 147, 148, 
195, 199, 216, 217, 243, 
291, 293, 322, 333, 
335n12, 337, 379, 388, 
422, 428n4. 

magie, magiciens, rituels 
et pratiques magiques : 
21, 24, 30, 32, 38, 151, 
380, 402n16, 404, 423. 

main : 38, 52, 53, 55 et n. 
19, 60, 75, 138, 145, 148, 
150, 186, 202, 219n52, 
225, 241, 242, 302, 330- 
333, 376, 378, 389, 421, 
423. 

Havtsiov, VEKVOUOVTEÏOV, 
vekvopavtsia : 151, 322, 
340. 

mantique : 182, 211, 214, 
215, 225. 

marais : 8, 159, 160, 165, 


171, 252. 
mémoire / oubli: 38, 55- 
56, 78n31, 88-96, 127- 


128, 241, 306-309, 310, 

323n45, 333, 334n11, 338, 

342-346, 374-375. 
métempsychose : 4, 189. 


moment / contexte cru- 
cial: 69, 308, 338-339; 
midi : 7, 156, 419, 423. 

monde d'en bas, souter- 
rain (Underworld) : 5, 8, 
12, 13, 16, 17, 20-24, 29- 
31, 35-40, 43, 44, 46, 53, 
57, 59, 62n50, 64, 65, 
66n60, 71, 83, 86, 88, 90, 
93, 96, 102, 118, 121, 123, 


125n25, 126,128, 130, 
131n54, 132, 133, 138- 
145, 147, 148, 150, 151, 


162, 166-168, 171, 172, 
178, 181, 193, 194, 196, 
198-210, 214n18, 224n73, 
241, 247, 248, 246n37, 
253, 257, 261, 263, 266, 
268-274, 281, 300, 307, 
310, 332, 334, 335, 336- 
339, 356, 360, 362, 378, 
385, 387, 391, 393, 415. 
monde des morts (de la 
mort) : 11, 15-17, 20-22, 
26, 28-31, 55, 65, 101- 
104, 106-108, 110-113, 
118, 121, 122, 128, 132, 
137-142, 145, 147, 164, 
168, 180, 185, 199, 261, 
263, 270, 275, 276, 303, 
331, 332, 337, 338, 372, 
381, 386, 393, 405, 427. 
monde des vivants : 19, 20, 
21, 23, 26-29, 104-106, 
108, 110, 111, 128, 138, 
141, 144-147, 150, 159, 
164, 187, 193, 195, 196, 
200, 216n36, 261, 263, 
317, 331, 332, 338, 344, 
374, 375, 379, 386, 393, 
427. 
monstre, monstrueux : 8, 
22, 65, 93, 106, 118 et n. 
4, 119, 122 et n. 18, 123, 
126n30, 128, 129, 130- 
132, 133, 144, 147, 157, 
164, 171, 193, 200, 340, 
341n30. 


montagne: 8, 27, 73, 
164n29, 171, 201, 207, 
250n66, 252, 379-381, 
431. 


musique : 25, 26, 124, 125, 
130, 140, 143, 144 et n. 
18, 146, 148, 150, 151, 
164, 223, 267, 274-276, 
205, 333, 352, 358, 386, 


416, 417, 423, 424, 427, 
433, 435-437, 438 et n. 
27, 439, 440. 

mystères (cultes à) : 10, 11, 
17, 29, 57n22, 123, 124- 
125, 129n45, 132, 147, 
148, 211-213, 214n18, 
215, 218, 219, 224, 225, 
239, 265, 310, 329, 332, 
333, 334n10, 345, 398, 
399n10; Eleusis, mys- 
tères éleusiniens : 29, 45, 
57 et n. 22, 120 et n. 14, 
122n17, 123, 124n23, 126, 
131, 134n66, 147, 148, 
149 et n. 25, 164, 168, 
184, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
247, 252-254, 257, 
265n10, 285n14, 329, 338, 
357, 399 ; mystères bac- 
chiques : 28, 225n78, 265, 
282n3, 283, 292; “or- 
phiques” : 123, 124-125, 
239, 265; Samothrace : 
107n29. 

nécromancie : 117n1, 138, 
140n11, 141, 146, 151, 
161, 206, 215, 223. 

noir / noirceur, obscurité, 
ténèbres : 5, 11, 18, 31, 
46, 59, 61, 70-72, 78, 95, 
101, 102, 103n13, 16 et 
18, 105, 106, 108 et n. 37, 
109, 110 et n. 45 et 46, 
111-113, 125, 128, 138, 
139, 143, 146, 150, 198, 
157, 158, 160, 163, 165, 
171, 199, 202, 203n61, 
204-206, 213nll, 216, 
219n52, 223n70, 241, 243, 
248 et n. 52, 251, 261, 
292, 306, 333, 336, 337, 
341, 386, 388, 398, 406, 
409, 422, 430, 431, 437, 
438 et n. 27, 439n30. 

nuit, nocturne : 5, 6, 7, 31, 
102n7, 107, 109-112, 138, 
148, 156, 164, 166, 171, 
193, 272, 283, 295, 322, 
336, 337n18, 340n26, 352, 
358, 362, 374, 430, 
439n30. 


objets (sacrés ou symbo- 
liques), instruments et 
machineries, dons: 23, 
27, 35, 105, 107 et n. 29, 
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148, 180-185, 211-235, 
282, 290, 330, 375-376. 

obstacle(s) : 21, 27, 28, 66, 
144, 145, 177, 379, 380. 

Océan : 5, 7, 104, 105n24, 
109, 121, 126n30, 127, 
162n22, 241, 251, 252, 
255n102, 379, 380, 409. 

offrandes: 140 et n. 11, 
143, 150, 195, 207, 283, 
368, 369, 372, 374. 

ombrage: 157, 158, 161, 
197, 206. 

oracle(s), oraculaire: 9, 
25, 30, 32, 107, 214, 272, 
306n31, 322, 323, 333, 
334, 343, 400. 

ordre : 21, 31, 306, 358n40, 
360, 361, 368, 376, 380- 
382, 403, 427, 431, 437, 
440. 

piété / impiété : 31, 64n54, 
122, 134n67, 177, 184n61, 
241, 302, 303, 307, 317, 
375, 377, 398, 405, 410, 
431. 

plante(s) : 27, 53, 93, 124, 
125, 140n11, 148, 159- 
161, 171, 181, 185n64, 
194, 197, 199, 219, 239, 
240, 242, 245-247, 251, 
252, 256, 276, 282, 292, 
306, 352, 376, 381n25, 
402, 403, 416, 418, 419 et 
n. 24, 420, 438027, 
439n30, 440. 

porte(s) : 8, 21, 27, 29, 38, 
43, 55, 57, 81, 108, 113, 
130, 132n61, 133, 137- 
139, 142, 144, 148, 151, 
161, 172, 199, 254, 266, 
283, 284, 337, 338n20, 
344-346, 373nl5, 374, 
388, 389, 405. 

prairie, Azwiov : 5, 8, 125 
et n. 28, 132n59, 158, 160, 
167, 181, 247, 251, 252, 
307n33, 308, 333, 335, 
430. 

précipitation, plongeon : 
20, 75, 106, 107, 111, 161, 
213n11, 221, 283, 295, 
401, 403. 

prières : 138-141, 146, 267, 
275, 376. 
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procession: 283n5, 286, 
308, 309, 352, 353n17, 
357. 

profond, profondeurs : 8, 
36, 111, 123, 138, 139, 
140n8, 156-159, 161-163, 
166, 167, 171, 193, 194, 
202, 205, 207, 247-248, 
283, 302, 342, 415, 433. 

punition : 18, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 31, 45, 54, 55, 119, 
122-124, 128, 134 et n. 
23, 125n28, 133, 193, 201, 
265, 302, 303, 305n22, 
306, 307, 313-317, 319- 
323, 398, 400, 401 et n. 
16, 403, 405, 406, 408, 
410, 432, 433, 437 et n. 
25, 438 et n. 26 et 27. 
pur / impur : 10, 24, 107 
n3l, 124, 184n61, 281, 
282, 288, 289, 309, 310, 
333, 437. 
purification : 10, 181n35, 
2774, 288, 289, 307, 333. 
quête: d’une femme 
(épouse, fiancée, fille) : 
16, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 55, 
64, 119, 133, 137, 143, 
144 et n. 18, 146, 147, 
150, 207, 250, 253 et n. 
85, 254 et n. 98, 261-263, 
265, 271, 272, 275, 
276n52, 300, 354, 386, 
415-417, 420-423; du 
chemin de retour, du sa- 
voir, de l’immortalité : 3, 
8, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 276, 
341. 
récompense, retribution : 
24, 84, 132, 321, 403, 405, 
407, 410, 416, 439. 
régénération, renouvel- 
lement : 8, 292, 296, 372. 
réincarnation : 10, 28, 220, 
302-306, 307 et n. 32, 
308-310, 313, 319, 321, 
337n18, 366, 404. 
rencontre: 7, 16, 19, 20, 
28, 37, 44, 51, 52, 57, 58, 
60, 64, 66, 72, 73n17, 86, 
87n61, 88-91, 95, 105, 
111, 120 et n. 12, 121, 
122n17, 127n40, 128, 
129n46, 130, 131, 193, 
198, 202, 203, 204n63, 
269, 271n35, 281, 308, 
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333, 341, 342, 355, 357, 
372, 377, 381, 422n44, 
424n50, 431. 

résurrection : 216. 

retour : 5, 6, 7, 13, 15-17, 
19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30, 
31, 36, 37, 55, 66, 75, 101, 
106-109, 113, 117, 118, 
119, 133, 134 et n. 67, 137 
et n. 2, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
150, 151, 165, 166n38, 
170, 185, 187, 188, 195, 
266, 275, 276, 281, 292, 
299-301, 303, 305, 306, 
308-310, 332, 333, 338, 
340, 341, 357, 360, 362, 
371, 385, 386, 391, 403, 
416, 421-424, 428n4, 431, 
433, 439n31. 

Révélation : 10, 215, 337, 
344, 346, 376. 

rites et pratiques funé- 
raires : 104, 145, 180 n30, 
187, 219, 284, 331n4, 332 
et n. 7, 334, 335, 340, 
353-357, 374, 405. 

rivage : 8, 74, 105n24, 121, 
126, 127n40, 138, 193, 
306, 356. 

rocher : 43, 54, 56, 61, 62, 
106, 128, 130, 142, 156, 
157, 159, 160, 162n20, 
163, 164, 168, 170, 171, 
194, 196, 198, 205, 
250n66, 416, 420, 431. 

sacrifice : 30, 66, 121, 131, 
138, 139, 140n11, 150, 
183, 266n14, 284, 352, 
354, 355, 358, 360, 368- 
371, 374, 375, 377, 381- 
383. 

sang: 
138, 


72, 109, 130, 
139, 140n11, 
143, 150, 151, 171, 
198, 202, 266n14, 
289, 290, 292. 
serment: 61, 64n54, 
n47, 282, 423. 
serpent(s), ópókov: 27, 
38, 45, 54, 56, 122 et n. 
18, 123, 128, 131, 134n67, 
143, 193-210, 225n80, 
379, 380, 401, 403, 431. 
seuil: 9, 110, 155, 158, 
166n40, 226, 342n33, 432 


131, 
142, 
197, 
288, 
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silence : 58, 72n15, 73n17, 
75, 76n21, 156, 164, 199, 
214n16, 283, 336n17, 337, 
422n44. 

soleil : 7, 36, 41, 101, 105, 
107-109, 110n45, 111, 
125, 146, 148, 150, 156, 
197, 206, 218, 243, 255, 
295, 335n12, 338, 379, 
380, 439n30. 

sommeil: 9, 73, 74, 
91,102n9, 107, 201, 205, 
217, 419. 

songe: 9, 28-29, 31, 32, 
196, 217, 322, 323, 332, 
338, 340n26, 344, 346, 
405, 416, 439n30. 

sons (autres que ceux de la 
musique): 8, 12, 27, 75, 
91, 95, 125, 142, 148, 156, 
163-164, 165, 195, 199, 
206, 217n43, 219, 221, 
222, 241, 242, 248, 250, 
251, 256, 281, 286n16-17, 
287-289, 321, 323, 333, 
335, 337, 338, 346. 

souffrance, douleur: 24, 
66, 81, 89, 90, 103, 132, 
221n57, 399n10, 408n37, 
429, 431-433, 434 et n. 
18, 436, 438, 440. 

source d’eau: 122, 124, 
127 et n. 34, 128, 194, 197 
et n. 30, 198n31, 244, 334, 
337n17, 342, 343n38, 354. 

Tartare : 13, 53, 110, 131, 
159n15, 194, 105, 202, 
302, 307, 402n16, 408. 

thróne, thronosis : 57 et n. 
22, 120n13, 195, 416, 417, 
42]. 

tourbillon, vortex : 8, 73, 
112, 214, 220, 224, 296. 

traversée: 8, 12, 21, 27, 
29, 57 et n. 27, 106, 107, 
113, 121, 126n30, 127, 
130, 144, 145, 157, 158, 
165, 166, 194, 254, 255, 
299, 337, 338, 340, 386, 
407, 431, 435n20, 439n30. 

troupeaux, bétail (vol de) : 
6, 8, 60 et n. 40, 63, 
64n55, 101n3, 111, 200, 
373, 376, 378. 


vent(s) : 103-104, 156, 157, 
163, 171, 196, 204, 207, 
217n33, 251. 

vérité : 3, 8, 9, 26, 78, 82, 
265n11, 289, 300 et n. 2, 
301 et n. 5, 302, 308, 
318n24, 322, 341, 342 et 
n. 36. 

vétements / accessoires, 
équipement / dé- 
guisement, tra- 
vestissement : 7, 43, 69, 
106, 109 et n. 38, 117nl, 
119, 129, 130, 131-132, 
187, 188, 218, 219, 
221n60, 225, 250, 256, 
374, 406. 

vie aprés la mort (After- 
life): 3, 4, 26, 28, 90, 
105n24, 107, 262-265, 
266n16, 268, 272, 292, 
299-304, 310, 313, 315, 
320, 330, 335n12, 336n12, 
344-346, 383, 409, 410. 

vision(s) : 10, 31, 95, 109, 
216, 226, 313, 314, 317, 
319, 322, 323, 332, 338, 
376, 405-408, 418. 

voir, percevoir, idetv : 
36, 37, 70-72, 95, 
379n23. 

voix narrative: 275; 1° 
personne : 18, 36-37, 125 
et n. 29, 26-264, 266-267, 
275, 342; 2° personne 
123, 343 ; 3° personne 72, 
275. 

voyage, voyageur  par- 
cours catabasique : 3, 4- 
13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 25-31, 36, 58n32, 
62, 71, 86, 95, 101, 103, 
104, 107, 108, 111, 113, 
118, 120-123, 126, 129, 
132-134, 163, 165, 166, 
172, 176, 188, 204, 211, 
213, 215-219, 226, 253, 
257, 261-263, 265, 267, 
272, 275, 276, 307, 308, 
310, 313, 314, 317-319, 
321-323, 332, 334, 336- 
344, 346, 347, 373, 383, 
386, 388, 389, 392, 393, 
394, 397, 405-407, 415, 
421, 422, 431. 


18, 
105, 


